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Southward Away. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


ONCE more, O sweet, we southward dip, 
Bidding the snow good-by; 

The frozen hills behind us slip, 
The sounds of winter die. 


Beyond Ohio’s wandering flood 
We hurtle, wing by wing; 

Far, far ahead in some green wood 
I hear a moqueur sing! 


The orange orchards gleam across 
Dim miles of tender haze, ; 

And through the veils of old, old moss 
The roses burst and blaze. 


The Gulf-caps greet us; full and fair 
The moon blooms on the sea, 

And shreds of glory film the air 
For love of you and me. 


Harken, harken, soft and clear 
The flutes of welcome blow! 

All nature speeds our coming, dear, 
For Love goes where we go. 


Oh, all for us the Gulf was made, 
The blue sky curvéd down; 
For us was built, in sheen and shade, 
Old Bay St. Louis town! 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


The Sight of a Soul. 


BY CHARLES P. NETTLETON, 


EXALTED heavenward by a night of prayer, 
A saintly monk forgot the bonds of clay 
And dared to ask of God one glimpse, one ray 
Of light from him—the Infinite! A glare 
Of sudden, awful glory filled the bare 
And narrow cell, until the light of day 
Tenfold increased had been but twilight gray, 
And on his face the monk fell in despair; 
‘“*O God, forgive me! I am mortal still, 
And not of Heaven; have mercy, and depart!” 
The glory faded, and a Voice did thrill 
Each fiber of that pure but human heart: 
** How couldst thou bear to read a higher scroll 
When thou hast feared a naked human soul ?’’ 


Haywarp, Cat. 


Stead’s “Satan’s Invisible World Dis- 
played.” 
BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, LL.D. 


A SENSATIONAL title, while it is an attraction to 
the multitude, is a cautionto the wise. It is not least 
so when prefixed to the work of a writer whose forte 
is striking effect, and who threw English society into 
a frenzy of horrible suspicion by his ‘‘ Minotaurism,” 
the creature of his imagination, for which, when chal- 
lenged, he had to provide reality by.a process, as he 
here playfully reminds us, discountenanced by the 
unimaginative law. Mr. Stead undertook, the other 
day, to tell us what Christ would have done and said 
if he had come to Chicago. He now undertakes to 
tell us what Satan is doing in New York. As Christ 
never saw Chicago or any place like it, what he would 
have said we cannot tell. We can only conjecture 
that he would have made just allowance for the cir- 
cumstances of a vast commercial city, with a motley 
population, and have fairly balanced the good against 
the evil. But we can tell with tolerable certainty 
what he would not have done. He would not have 
published his unsavory researches in the form ofa 
sensational book; nor would he have raved. 
ving there can never be any use. 

There is a glamour in the name of Satan against 
which we have to be on our guard. 


In ra- 


In New York, as . 


Mr. Stead duly reminds us, the proportion of the 
native American to the German, Irish, Jewish and 
other foreign elements is only as one to four. Con- 
sequently, the city cannot be taken as a specimen of 
American character or of the effect of specially 
American institutions. If it is the window through 
which, as Mr. Stead says, Europe looks into the 
United States, the glass is clouded. Even of the 
American influx from the country into the city, noted 
by Mr. Stead, a large proportion is pretty sure to 
consist of restless spirits, for many of whom, more- 
over, honest employment is not immediately to be 
found. The bad quarters, after all, are limited. 
Probably they are not larger in proportion to the 
whole city than are the bad quarters of London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Hamburg or Amster- 
dam. Law, order, decency, honest trade and hon- 
est labor vastly predominate over their opposites. 
Churches are numerous and well filled. Philan- 
thropic associations abound and contend vigorously 
with the evil. The city could not have reached its 
hight of prosperity without a vast amount of sound 
industry, which again implies righteous dealing and 
confidence between man and man. 

Mr. Stead’s invisible world of Satan resolves itself 
into a lively reproduction of the Lexow Report on 
the hideous corruption in the New York police. This 
again resolves itself into the ascendancy of Tammany; 
and the ascendancy of Tammany resolves itself into 
an extreme case, produced by extraordinary local 
conditions of the popular government of cities, The 
popular government of cities is a misapplication of 
the principles of political franchise to municipal con- 
cerns, and is everywhere apparently a hopeless fail- 
ure. That the best men will be elected to municipal 
office by the people is the theory of the system. It 
fails practically in two respects: the best men will not 
let themselves be elected, and if they would the peo- 
ple would not elect them. Chiefs of commerce re- 
fuse to leave their own concerns in order to run for 
municipal office, and if they did run they would be 
voted down as ‘‘swells.” 

‘* There is a lot of silk-stocking people coming from 
up-town to bulldoze you people; and if they open their 
mouths stand them on their heads.” 

The only city on the continent. permanently and 
securely administered is Washington, which is gov- 
erned by a commission. Dr. Albert Shaw may be 
assured that he has been greatly misled about the 
administration of Toronto, which he holds up as a 
model of success. A few years ago the friends of 
reform there made a desperate effort to arrest us in 
our downward course by the election of one of our 
first-rate men of businessas Mayor. With the great- 
est difficulty such a man was induced torun. The 
usual cry was raised against him. He received the 
votes probably of three-fourths of the taxpaying 
property of the city and was beaten, after a very 
troublesome and expensive contest, by those of the 
other fourth. The municipal administration is a 
financial concern, and what commercial concern can 
prosper when contribution is separated from voting 
power? -In the English cities, which are the subject 
of Dr. Shaw’s well-known and valuable work, gov- 
ernment can hardly be said yet to be popular. Com- 
mercial and social aristocracy still retains much of its 
power. It is wonderful that at New York reform 
should have made so good a stand as it has. 

What is Mr. Stead’s special antidote to the mu- 
nicipal Satan? It is one of the great organs of Yel- 
low Journalism which he proposes to call to the 
practical work of government and to invest with the 
powers of the Inquisition. Let this be done, and 
Satan will probably not deem it worth his while per- 


sonally to put himself to any further trouble about 
New York. 


Toronto, CANADA, 


Success only from Christ. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


AT this season of the year many are asking the 
questions: How can our church be revived > How 
can the spiritual force of my Sabbath-school be 
strengthened ? How can the backsliders and the un- 
converted be moved? The answers to such questions 
often are, the appointment of special services in the 
church, or the sending off for some popular preacher 
or itinerating evangelist. Such special services are 
frequently barren of results, and animported preach- 
er’s sermons have been as sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal. And the cause of these failures has been 
that reliance has been placed entirely upon a human 
instrument. Instead of sending for a man, they 
should first have sent for the Master. 

On a certain occasion the father of a boy who was 
possessed by an evil spirit brought the child to a 
group of Christ’s disciples and besought them to cast 
out the evil spirit. They tried and failed. Wher 
Jesus arrived the miracle was speedily wrought, and 
the disciples inquired of him, ‘‘Why could not we 
cast him out?” The reply of their Master wasa very 
unexpected and humbling one; he told them plainly 
that the fault was with themselves. It arose from 
their lack of faith, or, in other words, fromtheir want 
of vital connection with him as the divine fountain 
of all power. They had tried to do what in their own 
strength was an impossibility. Their failure empha- 
sized what Jesus declared most emphatically ‘‘ with- 
out Me ye can do nothing.”’ 

The only faith that can save our own souls, or en- 
able us to help the souls of others, must be vastly 
more than an opinion, more than an emotion; it 
must be that spiritual act which w#ztes our weakness 
to Christ’s strength, our unworthiness to his merits 
as an atoning Savior, and ourselves to himself. The 
parable of ‘‘ the vine” describes it exactly. ‘‘ He that 
abideth in me, andI in him,’’ said the Master, ‘‘ the 
same shall bring forth much fruit; for without Me, 
ye can do nothing.” Just as long as we adzde in Christ 
we receive his help and are endowed with a divine 
grace; we can bearthe rich fruits of the Spirit, we 
can resist temptations, we can ‘‘ remove mountains” 
of difficulty; evil spirits that trouble us are dislodged; 
our prayers bring rich blessings; but divorced from 
his omnipotence we are powerless. 

Casting out devils is no child’s play; and when 
men undertake to conquer long-seated habits of sin, 
by a simple resolution, they usually fail. A drunk- 
ardsometimes signs a solemn pledge of entire absti- 
nence, musters up his will-power, and sets a barricade 
across the old abominable habit that proves to be a 
dam of rushes; thetorrent of temptation soon sweeps 
it away and he is back in the ditch again. He did 
not grapple his hold on the divine strength; a part- 
nership with Christ would have given him the victo- 
ry. That most eloquent of Christian advocates of 
temperance, John B. Gough, used to tell me that the 
power to keep the tiger of appetite chained came di- 
rectly from Christ. So it is with any other sen- 
sualist, with the worldling, with the slave of covet- 
ousness or with any other species of sinner; self- 
regeneration is a sheer impossibility. The sinner is 
only victorious when he isconverted; and conversion 
means the vital alliance of himself to the Almighty 
Savior. Success comes with Christ. 

What is true in the early experiences of conversion 
is equally true through the whole Christian life. 
Christ’s plan is to work in partnership: with his hu- 
man servants; he uses us, not angels, but without 
him we can do nothing. A general must have an 
army; but the most superbly disciplined army wins 
no battles without a competent commander, Sheri- 
dan is away at Winchester, and his gallant troops are 
surprised and driven back, he comes dashing on the 
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field, rallies the discomfited Union troops and turns 
a rout intoatriumph. Separate the brilliant leader 
and the regiments, and you have defeat; unite them, 
and you have victory. This is the secret of success or 
failure with every Christian, every pastor, every Sab- 
bath-school, every church, every missionary enterprise. 
God does not work without agents; and we without 
the divine help are as pitiably helpless as those nine 
poor disciples were when one devil-ridden boy made 
them the butt of ridicule before the scoffing crowd. 
Ah, how often is this scene re-enacted in the sad 
experience of professors whose presumptuous boasts 
end in failure—and in the equally sorry experiences 
of churches who rely on certain persons or machin- 
eries to ‘‘get up a revival” without Jesus Christ. Our 
blessed Master makes most liberal offer of his divine 
aid; he makes most precious promises of great bless- 
ings, if we are only faithful to his conditions. With 
him everything; without him nothing! 

Since vital union with Jesus Christ is indispensa- 
ble to all success, we must not neglect the means 
of maintaining this union. In the case of casting 
out that evil spirit our Savior said that prayer ard 
self-denial were essential. ‘‘This kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting.’’ These are the 
spiritual acts and the discipline which nurture faith 
and cement the connection with Hzm. Fervent, 
reverent, horest prayer can couple us to Jesus as 
the railway operative couples the motionless train to 
the engine. He who would do any good work for 
Christ must attach himself to Christ. An old Scotch- 
man was at work by the roadside, on his knees, 
breaking stones. A parish minister more noted for 
learning than for spirituality halted and said to him, 
«« Ay, Sandy, Sandy, if I could only brak my hearers’ 
hearts, as thou braks these stones!” ‘‘Gang down 
to thy knees, mon!’’ was the quick, sharp answer of 
the stone-breaker. It is not scholarship, or elo- 
quence or human persuasions that converts souls; 
we must have the power from on high, which em- 
ploys us as God’s agents and-which flows in through 
our union with Christ Jesus. The prayer also that is 
effective must be accompanied with efforts on our 
own part. We must do our utmost for the answer- 
ing of our own prayers. 

The other essential is denial of self—in all its 
forms and subtle disguises. A self-indulgent pro- 
fessor of religion has no power. He neither moves 
God by his empty prayers or his fellow-men by his 
influence. Casting out the devils that lodge in 
human hearts, and the evil spirits that invest the 
church and society is no trifle. You who never 
wrestle with stubborn greedy self, and as Paul says 
‘* give it a black eye ’’—you who never wrestle in im- 
portunate prayers can never accomplish any feats of 
grace. Loose, world-loving, self-indulgent profess- 
sors count on a church register; they count nothing 
on the battle-field, or in the vineyard of labor. No 
more can a holy, vigorous, soul-winning Christian 
be made out of such material] than a cannon can be 
made out of a pine log, or a bayonet out of a bul- 
rush. 

Heart-union and life-union with the Lord Jesus 
are the secret of power. ‘‘ How canI grow?”’ Cut 
loose from self, and draw your soul’s sap from the 
Vine; abide in Christ. ‘*‘How can I move my Sab- 
bath-school class?’’ Invite Jesus to live in your 
heart; carry him with you when you meet your 
scholars. ‘‘Howcan my church be aroused and re- 
vived?” Certainly it cannot be done by sending off 
for some preacher, or ‘‘ revivalist,” and staking your 
reliance on him. Nor can it be done by inaugurating 
some ‘‘ taking’’ novelty or device. Send for the Mas- 
ter! He can exorcise the evil spirits and melt stub- 
born hearts and raise the dead. Are you ready to 
work forhim andwithhim? Are you willing and are 
your church willing to break down in penitence that 
you may be built up in faith and zeal and strength 
and love of souls, and in Christly living? Are you will- 
ing to pay the price of a genuine, quickening, fruitful 
revival? Then you may have it with all its immeas- 
urable blessings. Set your eyes on the Master! Let 
your work and your prayers all be concentrated in 
just this, ‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus! come quickly!” With 
him will come great blessings; without him noth- 
ing! 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 

AMERICANS in London, as a lasting memento of 
the Jubilee, raised £5,000 and endowed in perpetuity a 
bed in each of the five principal hospitals of London, 
for the use of Americans primarily, but when not 
needed for these they can be used for others, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Mormon Propaganda in the East. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG. 


DISTANCE from Utah, after all, is not likely to 
protect the religious people in the East from an active 
interest in the Mormon problem. The victorious 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, having 
gained control of the State in which their governing 
body sits, and being freed from the necessity of fight- 
ing the Federal Government, is putting new vigor into 
its missionary work. Not the least important of its 
new ideas is the one which aims at the re-establish- 
ment of the old Eastern mission, which, twenty years 
ago, supported flourishing headquarters in Brooklyn, 
and showed severa! considerable colonies in New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey. 

Two things combined to bring about the downfall of 
this mission many years ago: the deflection of the 
Mormon emigrant trade to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, and the vigorous warfare against the polyga- 
mous doctrines of the leaders. The latter cause was 
the most potent. Mormon missionaries found such 
a strong sentiment throughout the East against the 
un-American practice that they could not make suf- 
ficient headway to justify more than an occasional 
visit to the large cities. 

Conditions and sentiment outside of Utah now, 
however, are very greatly changed. The Mormon 
missionary who invades the East is regarded, not 
with hostility but with curiosity, and generally finds 
that the people whom he wishes to convert are ready 
to hear his doctrines, at least without prejudice. The 
shrewd Church leaders have not been slow to take 
advantage of this, and there are a hundred and 
forty missionaries in the territory controlled from the 
revivified Brooklyn headquarters, and Mormon flocks 
are springing up in the heart of the metropolis, in 
Long Island, New Jersey, Connecticut and towns in 
Pennsylvania, within a short distance of this point. 

I had a conversation with Elder Kesler, the head 
of the mission, a short time ago. He isa young man 
who served with marked aggressiveness in England. 
He told me the Eastern Mission never, even in the 
early days, had been so large as it is now, and that 
more elders are yet to be sent to aid him. He has 
thirteen conferences now under his charge. An im- 
portant general conference is to be held in Brooklyn 
in a few weeks. 

In the campaign that is now being made polygamy 
is ignored, if possible. Should questions be asked 
the missionary will answer that the practice has been 
abandoned by the Church, that it was adopted only 
as the means of building up a people separated from 
all others, and that it probably never will be re- 
sumed. 

Their whole plea to the people is based on the as- 
sumption that there was a general apostasy of Chris- 
tians in the early centuries, that the true Gospel was 
taken from the world, and that it has been restored 
through Joseph Smith. To them, they say, through 
their prophet, has been given the task to prepare the 
way for the second coming of Jesus Christ. They 
assert that their leaders and faithful ones have built 
up a Church with the same organization as that which 
was ordained in the time of the Lord on earth, and 
that they have the powers of revelation and of curing 
by the laying on of hands, as well as other attributes 
which come from God. 

The missionary body of the Mormons is peculiar. 
A young man may be taken from the graduating 
class of a college, picked up from a farm, torn from 
some business office where he is just beginning to 
make headway, and sent out to convert the unbe- 
lievers without more preparation than he has gained 
from his lifelong association with church-members, 
and the few facts he may pick up from some selected 
theological works. It makes little difference what 
ties he has or what necessity there is. for him to re- 
main at home. When the summons comes from the 
leader he must leave wife and children to the care of 
God and start, ‘‘ without purse and scrip” into a 
world which he probably knows only in imagination. 

German may be to him only gibberish, and yet it may 
be his fate to be placed in the midst of a German 
community, with the understanding that he must 
depend wholly on himself, and in addition must 
carry his teachings to the people. Often a young 
man is called to the Sandwich Islands, or worse, the 
islands of the far South Sea, and, without having an 
idea of the native language, is given the command to 
carry the Gospel to the people, and earn his liveli- 
hood. 

The term of service is, from two to four years, 
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When it is finished the young man goes back to his 
business, becomes an elder inthe Church and 2 home 
missionary, and settles down to build up Zion and 
generally to obey the will of his ‘‘ file leaders ’’ in the 
priesthood. 

There is something in the self-sacrifice of these 
young men and the apparent earnestness with which 
they carry their message that gives them a hearing, 
and the work of the body now in the Eastern field 
has already awakened ministers of other beliefs to the 
knowledge that they must combat this propaganda, 
if they do not wish it to gain too much headway. 

They have good reason to combat it, too. There is 
much pathos in the thought that all the earnestness 
and belief of the Mormon missionaries is simply being 
used by a hierarchy in whith ambition for temporal 
power far outweighs religion. 

The missionaries teach the ‘‘doctrine of the gather- 
ing ’’—that is the idea that all who become converts 
to Mormonism shall go tothe land of Zion. New 
believers are being baptized almost weekly in the 
Eastern States now, and are being encouraged to sell 
their homes or possessions and to emigrate to Utah. 
The number swells with each month, and the move- 
ment in time must attract such attention as was 
attracted years ago bythe great Mormon immigration 
from foreign countries. 

The Mormon leaders do not seek permanent settle- 
ments anywhere outside of the States in the Rocky 
Mountains, and the portions of Canada and Mexico 
to which they have already spread. The settlements 
there, however, are within the range of the real Mor- 
mon kingdom, within the reach, in a business and 
political way, of the heads of thechurch. Outside of 
them the world is merely a missionary field, from 
which can be gathered material to build up ‘‘ Zion.”’ 

The ambition of the Mormon hierarchy is bound- 
less. It stops at nothing. Its first idea always has 
been to secure a haven of rest for the heads of the 
Church and then to let the sect grow. It has secured 
this haven by getting Statehood for Utah. It has 
broken the promises of political freedom on which it 
gained this boon; but the average devout Mormon 
excuses all such things by the belief that these 
breaches of faith have helped the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

The more Mormon converts that are brought into 
the Rocky Mountain region the more power for the 
hierarchy. The two present Senators from Utah 
were elected through the influence of the Mormon 
Church. The same is true of the two Senators from 
Idaho, for it was the votes of the Mormon legislators 
from the south of that State which gave victory to 
Messrs. Shoup and Heitfeldt. Colorado hasa grow- 
ing Mormon population. Arizona and New Mexico 
may be admitted to the Union soon, and their politi- 
cians already have learned that they must truckle to 
the Mormon vote. There is great danger in these 
things for American institutions. 


New York City. 


Hawaiian Annexation. 
BY REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE E. BELKNAP, U.S.N. 


THE celebrations of Forefathers’ Day this year by 
the New England societies of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Brooklyn, were notable for the enthusiasm 
they inspired and for the brilliant oratory they called 
forth. 

The old but ever fresh story of that scene in the 
‘«« Mayflower’s’’ cabin, where, as the stout little ship 
bore on her way through the white-capped waters and 
sounding surges of the stormy Atlantic, the momen- 
tous compact was signed by that immortal company 
of Pilgrims making her precious freight, was retold 
with renewed force and eloquence. 

But let us consider one aspect of what those im- 
mortals did. They were approaching a land already 
possessed by another people—the red men; savages, 
it is true, but God’s creatures, nevertheless, and 
placed in the land by his hand. 

Did the forty-one of the ‘‘ Mayflower's’’ company, 
who signed that covenant of government, give any 
thought or heed to that? Were they invited to 
make their homes on this continent by its aboriginal 
owners? No! but King James had harried them out 
of England, and was glad to be rid of them. He also 
assumed to give them and other subjects the right to 
come to this continent and settle upon it. The cove- 
nant the Pilgrims made for themselves they soon ex- 
tended to the control of the Indians and to the seiz- 
ure of their lands. 

Says an American historian: 


**The Colonists had to get their land from the red 
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man either by purchase, force or fraud. Often they 
bought the soil ata fair price. In other cases they de- 
liberately drove the natives from their homes and hunt- 
ing-grounds, or shamefully cheated them out of their 
possessions by some cunning trick.”’ 

William Penn was, indeed, one shining example to 
the contrary. In brief, it was not the consent of the 
governed in all its fulness that controlled the Pil- 
grim, the Puritan and the Cavalier in their occupa- 
tion and conquest of this soil; but it was the power 
of might, not of right, that decimated the red men— 
drove them across the continent until their thinned 
numbers could no further go, and absorbed all their 
lands, 

Yet we may not doubt that all this was within the 
purposes of God in the forming and growth of this 
nation and, from such touchstone of example and 
fact, let us examine the status of Hawaii to-day and 
the question of annexation. 

A glance at a chart of the Northern Hemisphere 
will show to the most casual observer that the 
Hawaiian Islands belong geographically, commer- 
cially and politically to the United States. Com- 
mercially, the connection began more thana hundred 
years ago by the visits of our traders to the islands. 
Such connection was enlarged and strengthened by 
the advent of the first American whale-ship and of 
the frst American missionaries in the waters of the 
group in 1820. The brig ‘‘ Thaddeus,” which sailed 
from Boston, October 23d, 1819, with the first com- 
pany of missionaries on board, and landing them at 
Kailua, on Hawaii, the main island, April 4th, 1820, 
has been called by an eloquent advocate of annexa- 
tion, the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ of the Pacific. And certain- 
ly that was no misnomer, for those intrepid, God- 
fearing men who, in that little brig, doubled Cape 
Horn amid its almost perpetual fury of storm and 
tempest, were as sturdy, pious and persistent as the 
Plymouth Pilgrims. Nor has their impress upon 
their surroundings and the native race they had to 
deal with been proportionately less. 

The first commercial treaty made by Hawaii with 
any power was negotiated by Capt. Thos. Ap. 
Catesby Jones, commanding the United States 
steamship ‘‘ Peacock” in 1826. Mr. Charlton, the 
British Consul, protested against such procedure, 
declaring that ‘‘ the islanders were subjects of Great 
Britain.’’ Captain Jones replied that Charlton’s com- 
mission as Consul was ample recognition of Hawaiian 
independence, and properly ignored both his pres- 
ence and his protest thereafter. 

In 1842, President Tyler formally recognized the 
independence of the islands, and in a special mes- 
sage tothe Senate took strong ground against the 
meddling of the European Powers with the affairs 
and autonomy of the group, urging that five-sixths 
of its commerce was with us—a commerce that must 
not be disturbed. 

Meanwhile, serious troubles had arisen on several 
occasions between Hawaii and the naval and consular 
officers of England and France, in all of which the 
American missionaries stood as the strong and sted- 
fast friends and advisers of the King. Foremost 
among these was Dr. Judd, a man of highest char- 
acter, great ability and potentinfluence. His poster- 
ity are among the most respected of Hawaii’s citizens 
to-day. 

The acquisition of California, and the settlement 
of the Oregon boundary in President Polk’s Admin- 
istration rounded out our connection with the islands 
in every respect. By such extension of our borders, 
we had become a Pacific power, and the intermutual 
interests of our country and Hawaii had become 
vital and commanding. 

From that period to this every President and every 
Secretary of State, with theexception of Mr. Lincoln 
who had graver matters on hand and Mr. Cleveland 
and his secretaries in his second term, as well as many 
other publicists and naval and military men, have 
contemplated the inevitable day when the forces of 
Christian civilization, the changing conditions of 
great States and the passing away of the native race 
in accordance with that law of nature which inferior 
races cannot resist in contact with the superior—‘‘the 
survival of the fittest’’—would compel the United 
States to intervene and take ‘possession of the 
islands. 

Those who favor annexation believe that day has 
now come; that our commercial, naval and political 
interests demand that the United States shall be 
sovereign there. 

Ever since our missionaries went to the islands and 
Christianized them, our merchants and missionaries 
have led in the affairs of the group; so much so 
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that the islands are far more American to-day than 
parts of New Orleans were forty years ago. 

When the American traveler lands at Honolulu, he 
finds to his delight that he is in an essentially Ameri- 
can town; that American ways and customs rule 
there; that the holidays and patriotic organizations 
he has left behind greet him once more with wel- 
coming surprise in that gem-like group—the jewel in 
the crown of the North Pacific. 

Are we, then, by what would be an unexampled 
fatuity of action, going to allow a foreign power to 
take what, by its commanding position for general 
traffic, coal depot and naval station, its commercial, 
religious and social history, its strategic importance 
and unmatched location as regards the Nicaragua 
Canal, make it a possession of incalculable value? 

Are we going to see the sun flag of Japan wave in 
sovereignty there, orthe Union Jack of Great Britain 
flaunt its folds in our faces or before the eyes of the 
men and women of our own flesh and blood who 
have made the islands what they are to-day in ma- 
terial wealth and prosperity, as well as in Christian 
civilization? But some of our people tell us that 
neither Japan nor England has thought of possess- 
ing the islands. From personal knowledge and ex- 
perience such assertions carry no weight with me. 

Does Japan wish to extend her dominions for the 
better distribution and condition of her people? Yes, 
and laudably so. No Japanese statesman will deny 
it. Did England ever refuse what was offered her, 
unless some great power protested with a vigor that 
meant war? Hasn’t she, on the contrary, possessed 
herself of every bit of territory she could lay her 
hands upon in every quarter of the globe, the tem- 
perate and fair-spoken Mr. Bryce and the curteous 
and observant Goldwin Smith to the contrary, not- 
withstanding ? 

Look at the chart of the Pacific, and note how 
England’s interests and those of her colonies have 
increased in that ocean since the opening of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroad, and the establishment of her 
steamship lines from Vancouver to Japan, China and 
Hongkong, and to New Zealand and Australia— 
mostly at the loss of traffic by our own steamship 
lines and trans-continental railways. Note also, how 
important for such British interests is that port of 
call, Honolulu; nor forget that once in possession 
of -Hawaii, the British Government would see to it 
that a submarine cable was laid immediately from 
Vancouver Island to Honolulu, and thence to her 
possessions in Australasia and other points, thus se- 
curing to the British Government entire control of 
cable communication with all parts of the Pacific in 
time of war, to our untold disadvantage and hurt. 

Our statutes have already given the Canadian too 
much power in cutting into our railway and steamship 
traffic, and let us not be so short-sighted as to give 
them still fuller advantages. Such blindness of ac- 
tion would be exasperating to our peopleand suicidal 
to us asa nation. 

Within the past two years England has strength- 
ened her fleet and fortresses on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and during the past summer a dozen or more tor- 
pedo vessels have been sent to Bermuda. To-day 
like re-enforcement is going onin the waters of the 
North Pacific, with headquarters at Esquimalt—the 
location of the imperial dockyard and fortress, di- 
rectly north of our harbor at Port Dungeness, on 
the straits of San Juan de Fuca. Such preparations 
do not escape the. observation of those among us 
whose business it is to know; nor should any of our 
citizens fail to give due heed to such menace. 

Then again, cast your eyes toward the Orient, and 
behold the great Powers of Europe and the Asiatic 
bear, standing seemingly ready to humiliate and op- 
press or to cutup, despoil and parcel out among 
themselves, with no compunction whatever, the an- 
cient Empire of China, the oldest organized State in 
the world, and say what safety little Hawaii will have 
in the near future unless she becomes a part of our 
domain and rests under the strong protection of our 
flag. Fancy a German squadron steaming into the 
harbor of Honolulu, and proceeding as a like squad- 
ron did the other day at Kiao-chau Bay. How would 
we like it? 

But it is said that we have no right to take the 
islands; that we are robbing the natives of their 
birthright; that the group is too far distant from our 
coast; that we cannot govern their mixed population 
successfully; that the people are not fit for State- 
hood. 

The reply is that we have made the islands what 
they are to-day by the work of our merchants and 
missionaries, our trading and whale ships, and by the 
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enlightened policy that established reciprocity be- 
tween the twocountries; that the natives in their de- 
cadence have become incapable of self-government; 
that, as a matter of fact, they haven’t governed at 
all for the past fifty years, except through the potent 
aid of the white race, chiefly of American stock; 
that the islands are not nearly so far off in point of 
communication as California was for many years after 
she became a State in the Union; that the same dis- 
trust in some quarters as to our ability to govern 
Hawaii, obtained with regard to Louisiana and Flor- 
ida at the period of their purchase and gestation; that 
steamships like the greyhounds ofthe Atlantic would 
land passengers at Honolulu from the Golden Gate 
as quickly as travelers can be carried by rail from 
Boston to,the Pacific Coast; that Alaska is as mucha 
sea-girt possession to us as Hawaii will be; that 
Statehood following annexation, as a matter of ne- 
cessity and of right, is by no means contemplated or 
conceded. There is not a word or a line in the Con- 
stitution that makes it obligatory for the United 
States to admit new States into the Union. The 
power is permissive only. The 280,000 people con- 
stituting the population of the Capital city of the 
nation is governed by three Commissioners appointed 
by the President. Is there any reason why the 
108,000 inhabitants of Hawaii may not be governed in 
like manner, and quite as successfully ? 

But when all is said, let us not forget that the na- 
tive monarchy is gone never to be restored in any 
way that would insure stability or command respect, 
nor that present conditions are such that the ques- 
tion of annexation, Zro and con, must be speedily 
determined. The present Government of the islands 
has been recognized as legitimate by the Powers, and, 
as a sovereign State, Hawaii has an undoubted right 
to offer herself to us. ; 

Strange to say, the beet-sugar interests of the coun- 
try are opposing annexation, as if, with our rapidly 
growing population, the sugar Hawaii produces can 
make any perceptible difference in oversupply to 
bring down prices. Sugarcan be refined, I take it, as 
readily in the Dominion of Canada as it can be in the 
United States; and let us not overlook the fact that 
that not over-amiable Northern neighbor of ours, 
backed by the mother country, stands ready to re- 
ceive Hawaii with open arms and give her all the 
freedom of trade and recriprocity she may wish. 

Our flag is now dominant at the islands from the 
mastheads of our shipping—the only region in the 
world where such dominance is seen at this day. If 
we wish to cut off that last showing of our flag on the 
great waters we have but to reject annexation and 
such result will surely follow. 

In some quarters sentiment as to Hawaii and sym- 
pathetic feeling for our own people there, is laughed 
to scorn; but the nation that is insensible to such 
emotions, such glow of kinship, is already on the road 
to decadence. Not so does England look upon the 
men and women who have gone forth from their 
natal soil to the uttermost parts of the earth to con- 
quer and spread a Christian civilization and establish 
Christian homes and laws for the benefit and govern- 
ment of all, whether native or alien, in the land oc- 
cupied. On the contrary, she backs them up with 
all the resources at her command—naval and mili- 
tary. Let us, then, cast off our swaddling-clothes of 
isolation and provincialism, and take our rightful 
stand among the States of the earth, even to the ac- 
quisition of island territories, necessary to our con- 
tinued progress and well-being. The first step in 
such direction, I submit, is the annexation of Ha- 
waii. 


Brook ine, Mass. 


The New Era in Germany. 
BY GEORGE D, PETERSEN. 


I say ‘‘new era.”’ It is, perhaps, too broad aterm; 
yet what other one can fill its place ? 

The occurrences in Kiel and China—the speech of 
the Emperor about ‘‘the first action of the newly 
united empire’’ (‘‘ erste Bethatéigung des neugeeinten 
Reiches’’) and the seizure of the bay of Kiao-chau—can 
hardly be called the introduction of a new policy; 
for that is not true. The policy of Prussia has 
always been a policy of aggression; this is the rea- 
son that it has grown from insignificance to its pres- 
ent greatness. 

So long as feudal laws and customs prevailed its 
aggressiveness was not remarked particularly. ‘‘ Fist 
right’’ and irresponsible seizures of lands and 
their inhabitants were too much the universal 
order of the day, But when feudalism gaye place 
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to a deeper sense of the inviolability of suze- 
rainty it did become noticeable. The history of 
European diplomacy during the past two centuries 
is full of references to the untamed greed of the 
needy North German Kingdom. It was not Bavaria, 
nor Wurtemburg, nor Saxony, but always Prussia 
which displayed ever and ever again the old will to 
annihilate its neighbors. Prussia and its Hohen- 
zollern princes, in fact, represent the tough survival 
of the feudal spirit in Central Europe. In the last cen- 
tury it was Frederick II of Prussia, called the Great, 
who fell into Silesia with his army, and wrested it, 
in time of peace and against his written promise, from 
the Austrian Crown. This conquest was followed by 
the partition of Poland and theannexation of Poland’s 


western and coast provinces, the confederates of Prus-. 


sia in this work being its two Eastern neighbors. 
There succeeded then, one after another, the annexa- 
tion of Vor Pommerania, Westphalia, the Rhine 
Province and a part of the Kingdom of Saxony. 
Finally, and in our day, under the Chancellor von 
Bismarck, who was the very incarnation of the 
Prussian spirit, the seizure of the dukedcm of Hesse 
Cassel took place; then the invasion and annexation 
of the Danish Coast provinces, Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, in 1866 of the Kingdom of Hanover; and in 
1870 of the French provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
(these last receiving the denomination of imperial ac- 
quisitions). 

One sees, therefore that the ambition to aggrand- 
ize his possessions, as shown by the late action of 
William II, is not the result of a new policy, but of 
an hereditary disposition. 

No, his policy is no new one. What alone is a 
little new perhaps, is the situation respecting the 
people. For inthose old times, when the feudal lords 
and Frederick II forced their subjects to fight for 
the increase of the Crown’s domains the people were 
composed largely of serfs, who were imbruted and 
muddle-brained. Now when they fight, and pay 
taxes for arms and ships, it is different. Now they 
are not serfs, but citizens by law; and they are not 
imbruted, but schooled. They are civilized men, in 
short; and when they go to war they think they know 
what they are about. They certainly know in the 
present instance when they let themselves be used to 
invade Chinese territory and seize a portion of it, 
what they are doing to a peace-loving and helpless 
nation which has neverdone theirs any harm. They 
know it is invasion, ina word. Another matter is 
whether they think it justifiable. If a diplomatic 
right is at hand, that right is kept secret and is not 
confided tothem. In every case the right is perfidi- 
ous, as may be said in passing; for it can only be 
based upon a concession wrested from Chinese diplo- 
matists at thetime when Germany, in company with 
Russia and France, interfered to bully Japan, and 
hinder the Japanese from winning the fruit of her 
victory over China, in the war of 1895. 

But, as has been said, this paper, red-tape right, if 
really in existence, is not put forward, it not being the 
habit of the Governmentever to condescend to tell 
taxpayers what it proposes to do or isdoing. If a 
Radical deputy is so bold as to broach the subject of 
foreign affairs in the Reichstag, he is curtly told that 
the Foreign Office can yive no information. 

The Government, indeed, is like a high and mighty 
and irresponsible arbiter, who treats with the people 
not confidentially and directly, but indirectly, and 
with the aim rather to influence than to enlight- 
enthem. Asa people, the Germans at any given 
moment are inthe dark in regard to the true state 
.of their foreign affairs; and this fact, I think, should 
be remembered, in order to mitigate one’s judgment 
of their doings. Not all Germans are alike; nor 
are all Germans Prussian. What is Prussian Jar ex- 
cellence, that is to say aggressive, is the Hohenzol- 
lern Government. Let us bear this in mind chari- 
tably. If Isaida moment ago that they think they 
know what they are about when they bully Haiti and 
China, I had modifications, ameliorating facts and 
excuses in my heart for them. 

For, first of all, they are still living under the influ- 
ence of Bismarckism. The success of Bismarck’s ex- 
ample and teaching awed their conscience and their 
private judgment into silence, and keeps them so, in 
the present rampant Jingoreign. Furthermore they 
do not hear the. naked truth about political affairs 
and events, as has been said, until years later, and not 
always then. Thus, Prince Bismarck now says quite 


bluntly that ‘‘he determined from the first to have 
Schleswig-Holstein,” for the reason that the Prussian 
Government needed the Kiel harbor. And similarly 
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with the Kingdom of Hanover, he ‘‘ meant to have 
it,’’ because it lay between Berlin and the North Sea 
coast. But at the time these brutally cynical deter- 
minations were closely kept secret from the people. 
Agents were sent instead into Schleswig-Holstein in 
order to cause an agitation and a demand for union 
with the German States; and the German people, un- 
suspicious, trustful, patriotic, like all others, got 
fired with sympathy; and believing that the poor 
Schleswig-Holsteiners were suffering from Danish 
persecution, became ready ‘‘to fight for their deliv- 
erance.’’ The masses are kept ignorant, their lives 
long, of inside manipulations of diplomacy. So they 
cherish faith, poor fools, in the holiness of their mo- 
tives in slaughtering their neighbors and exposing 
themselves to slaughter. 

Do you think Prussians to this day know that 
Frederick the Great broke his vow, as given by his 
signature to the Pragmatic Sanction? Not a bit 
of it! Their school histories—the Government con- 
trols the school and decides what text-books shall 
be used—Prussian school histories suppress that 
fact, out arid out, and say, instead, that Frederick 
had an hereditary claim to Silesian duchies, so took 
Silesia with good right. 

And so with nearly every event in recent history. 
The people have fought the events out, but never 
with a real knowledge of the facts. Instead of such 
facts they have had the illusions which the Govern- 
ment has foisted upon them, for the double purpose 
of forestalling any natural uprising of conscience and 
of instigating ireful or selfish passions. When the 
French province of Alsace was to be grabbed (Bis- 
marck proposed to Austria to do it in 1866 instead of 
fighting with one another, but Austria did not con- 
sent, so he prepared to do it alone), the people’s wrath 
was incited by systematic tales of French aggressive- 
ness andinsults. When the Armenians were massa- 
cred and their Assassin was to be upheld, the one 
fact was suppressed in its heinous details, whereas 
what was reiterated and reiterated, related to the 
profits which would accrue to German trade if the 
Sultan were brought to give favor to Germans and 
withdraw it from Englishmen. 

So it goes. There is no use of your correspondent, 
or of any other private person, assuming to report 
the truth about occurrences in the abstract. All he 
can do is to report the fictions that the diplomatists, 
who lead the peoples of Europe about by the nose, 
are serving up to their devoted country people. I 
am on the spot, it istrue; but don’t expect me to 
know the truth about Kiao-chau for that reason. 
Americans, as a rule, know more authentic facts 
about things European than the European nations 
concerned. That comes of their having many pri- 
vate newspaper correspondents abroad; in Germany 
papers generally do not indulge in that expense. 
They depend upon the Syndicate Telegraphic bureau, 
Wolf. And this bureau or syndicate is subsidized, 
as has been testified to in law courts under oath. In 
other words, it is bribed by the year, besides being 
subjected to Governmental censorship. Hence, 
American papers and English papers have more 
news about Germany’s action than native papers 
afford. 

No; about the action itself I can disclose nothing. 
What I can do is only to record what maneuvers the 
Government is taking this time to bring the people to 
acquiesce in its foregone plans. That is something 
nobody can see through or judge about who does not 
reside in the country itself. 


The Hope for China. 


BY C. A. STANLEY, D.D., 


For Tuirty-Five YEARS MISSIONARY IN TIENTSIN. 


TuHarT which most of all hinders any true progress 
in China is left untouched—is not understood or 
appreciated by any of her would-be reformers; China’s 
moral sore still burrows as-deeply as ever in the body 
politic, and its eorrupting influences are in no way 
placed under restraint. Incidents abound on every 
hand in connection with the railway and other public 
services illustrative of this statement that squeezing, 
peculation and corruption generally are as rampant as 
ever, and pervade every department of the Govern- 
ment. One illustrious example will suffice. The 
man who was made Director-General of Railroads, is 
known to have made his thousands during the war by 
the purchase of inferior or useless material which he 
made over to the Government at increased prices. 
He was not alone, but he is a conspicuous example; 
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and his reward is promotion to a position of still 
greater opportunities. Is it that China has no men 
of comparatively honest purpose who could be placed 
in such positions? I am not prepared to believe there 
are none, but they are certainly few; and the Chinese 
system prevents the production of honest men; in- 
deed, it is impossible to be strictly honest under her 
system. No adequate salary, if any at all, for public 
service; no fixed rate of charges for services rendered 
in lieu of a salary; place and position farmed out to 
highest’ bidders—which means a rising grade of 
‘«squeezing,’’ till it becomes unbearable, and a popu- 
lar rising is the result, when governmental vengeance 
is generally visited on the ‘‘rebels ” instead of care- 
ful inquiry and punishment on the offender and cause 
of it all by his oppressive measures; in a word, dis- 
honesty and corruption from top to bottom, through 
and through; this is the system which trains and 
promotes rascals. Progress and improvement means 
little of permanent good till this fountain of corrup- 
tion is cleansed. 

Is there then no hope for China, and shall all effort 
for her regeneration be abandoned? Instead, there 
is reason for all the more effort. For outside these 
circles there is a class of stanch yeomanry, as respon- 
sive to truth and moral principle, probably, as any 
similar class in any other country which has never 
come under the influence of a Christian or biblical 
morality. This is proven by the progress Christian 
missions have made during the past fifty years since 
they had the opportunity of reaching out from the 
few treaty ports, and working among the ‘‘ boneand 
sinew’’ of the Chinese people. There are over 60,- 
ooo Christians in the Empire, but scattered over so 
vast a territory, and among such an immense popu- 
lation, it is only here and there that the local num- 
bers are sufficient to make their influence felt to any 
considerable extent. Still it is being felt, and in- 
creasingly soevery year. As has been the history of 
the Church in all the past, so here its efforts have 
necessarily been confined to the ‘ lower classes’’ of 
society—the better class morally; but it is reaching 
up and getting one and another of the better ones 
from the ‘‘ upper class,’’ and will do so more 
and more as work goes on and numbers increase. 
There is no occasion for discouragement; rather 
there is every reason for increased courage and zeal 
and renewed effort. Pride, conceit, arrogance and 
contempt, all these exist as in the past; and yet there 
are those in official circles and among the literati, 
who realize that the day for such sentiments is past 
and that a new era isdawning. Hitherto it has been 
‘‘the day of small things’’; we have now reached 
the dawning of a better and a brighterday. There 
are indications all over the land that the Lord’s work 
is taking on a new phase and larger proportions. A 
spirit of expectancy, of longing and waiting upon the 
Lord for a pentecostal blessing is abroad as never be- 
fore among the missionary body, and gradually dif- 
fusing itself among the native churches. These are 
hopeful signs which should enlist still more the sym- 
pathy, the prayers and the earnest effort of God’s 
people to do all they can to advance that which 
makes for truth and righteousness in this great land. 
At no time since the beginning of missions in China 
has there been such need of the most strenuous ef- 
forts to reach the masses of China. The door is 
wide open. Multitudes are willing to hear. Preju- 
dice is weakening, and to many the Gospel in the 
lives of the Christians is commending itself. Many 
are convinced of the truth, and of their need of the 
Gospel, of the Christ, beyond what they are willing 
openly to confess, and need only the pentecost to 
bring them to the front. They know and acknowl- 
edge that, while railroads, telegraphs and mines, 
‘«progress and improvement,’’ ‘‘ Western learning 
and science,’’ are all good and desirable, they cannot 
reach the seat of China’s disease, nor probe the fes- 
tering sore that is corrupting her very vitals and eat- 
ing out her moral life. They are prepared to admit 
that their own moral philosophy has utterly failed 
here; that their religious systems are worse than fail- 
ures; that no science or culture, progress or improve- 
ment that does not strike straight for the moral 
heart can have any effect on the moral life. And so 
not a few are beginning to realize that they can only 
have the genuine flower and fruit of the Christian 
tree as they see them in other lands, by transplanting 
the tree itself. That there is such a class, however 
small, is an exceedingly encouraging fact, when we re- 
call the black, unbroken front of hatred, prejudice, con- 
tempt, arrogance, conceit and pride of less than a half 
century ago. 
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The Eclipse in India. 


BY MABEL LOOMIS TODD, 


AvuTuor oF “ Tora Ec.ipsgs OF THE SuN.” 


CHANGE in nature’s order is always startling and 
impressive. Earthquakes seem to stir the very foun- 
dation of things, making the most familiar scene un- 
stable and no longer trustworthy; great volcanic 
eruptions bring consternation of mind as well as ma- 
terial danger; even a heavy thunder-storm induces a 
sense of human helplessness; while comets, no longer 
looked upon in civilized countries as omens of evil, 
yet bring their own beautiful menace into the quiet 
night-time sky. A shower of meteors in August or 
November attracts even the most careless attention, 
and the mysterious leaping streamers of the aurora 
seem to give a half-glimpse into the great unknown 
powers at work in upper air. 

Most impressive of all is a total eclipse of the sun. 
It seems so wholly a part of forces far beyond any 
ability to follow or comprehend, that the world shrinks 
for the time to its appropriate place in the universe 
—a veritable and not particularly important atom in 
the great cosmic plan. 

Few persons, however, are privileged to see this 
wonderful spectacle. In the Eastern States of 
America we have had no such opportunity for nearly 
acentury; but in about two years the track of a 
total eclipse will visit the Southern States, 

When, during their celestial journeys, sun and 
moon and earth come occasionally into line, with the 
moon between, the shadow of our satellite falls, 
round and dark, on the surface of the earth. Oddly 
enough, while the sun is about 400 times larger than 
the moon, it is also almost 400 times further away— 
which accounts for the fact that their sizes appear so 
nearly the same. Thus, during a total solar eclipse, 
the moon quite exactly covers the body of the sun, 
whose delicate surroundings then become visible as 
never at any other time. 

Irregular streamers of pale and indescribably beau- 
tiful light are seen apparently enveloping the black 
moon, shining out in reality millions of miles from 
the body of our brilliant luminary; and it is not sur- 
prising that in ancient times this crown of light, the 
corona, should have been thought an appendage of 
the moon itself, instead of the sun. Not until 1851 
was belief in its belonging to the moon seriously sha- 
ken; and a study of the fine drawings and photo- 
graphs made in Spain in 1860 was necessary to estab- 
lish firmly the fact that the corona is truly part of the 
solar orb. 

Of course if the heavenly bodies stood still in 
space, as soon as they came into this convenient po- 
sition, with the shadow ofthe moon making a round 
spot on our globe, the astronomer in order to study 
the corona would merely place himself at once in the 
little island of darkness, and pursue his researches at 
leisure. But unfortunately for his studies this posi- 
tion of sun and moon and earth is, as it were, merely 
touch and go. All three are speeding through space 
at rates quite inconceivable by the imagination. As 
soon as theintervening body of the moon has actually 
covered the sun, it is just as rapidly passing and slip- 
ping off again, so that the circular shadow can never 
stay long upon any one spot; but traveling swiftly 
onward it covers one point after another with dark- 
ness. In effect this produces a long pathway whose 
width is identical with the diameter of the shadow- 
circle—as an average about cne hundred miles—and 
its length in the neighborhood of 5,000 miles. 

The length of total obscuration at any one point 
varies considerably between different eclipses. If 
the moon is in that part of its orbit near the earth, 
our satellite then seems larger than the sun and 
covers it longer; if more distant and apparently the 
same in size as the sun, it may barely hide that lumi- 
nary, making an eclipse of but a few seconds. 

Persons who saw eclipses in olden times, even as- 
tronomers, failed to attach any particular importance 
to the corona, calling it a halo merely, and making 
sketches which showed no especial structure. But as 
observation became more critical, and physical as- 
tronomy—that is, the constitution and properties of 
heavenly bodies rather than their motions and dis- 
tances—became more easily studied by means of 
spectroscope and camera, the corona became a very 
significant phenomena. It possesses a definite struc- 
ture of rays, and many properties even now scarcely 
understood, but which offer problems of a serious 
yet fascinating nature. : 

Two kinds of corona are recognized—that seen 
when sun-spots are most numerous, and another 
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when they are fewest. In the first instance the fila- 
ments are somewhat short, and evenly distributed ail 
around the sun; in the second, the rays are drawn out 
in extended streamers along the sun’s path in space. 

And so, scientific observers are ready to chase this 
fleeting lunar shadow all over the world, wherever it 
may happen to fall, and intothe most remote regions, 
taking journeys of thousands of miles for the sake of 
one, two or three minutes of time when, by the fortu- 
nate intervention of our satellite, the corona’s silvery 
rays may be revealed. This is why a score of eager 
astronomers of many nations have, during the past 
few weeks, been wending their way toward India, 
over whose sunny clime the moon’s vast shadow 
sweeps, early next Saturday morning. 

While the statements made in text-books are indeed 
true, that an average of two eclipses occurs every 
three years, it by no means follows that all these 
occasions are available for a study ofthe corona. As 
there is much more water than land, of course many 
of these shadow-paths must fall across oceans, and 
the deck of a ship is too unsteady to afford a base for 
observations of any value. Besides, there are track- 
less forests, burning deserts and tropical marshes, 
where even astronomers cannot follow, however at- 
tractive the beck of science. 

This coy shadow seems rather loth to fall over cities 
or thickly settled communities; and if an observer, 
after viewing an eclipse in some comfortable locality 
waited there for another to come to him, the law of 
averages would again prevail, and about three hun- 
dred and fifty years would elapse before he could 
again behold the corona. 

Parties of enthusiastic observers have scoured the 
earth for available regions where the track has 
passed. Chile and Peru; West Africa; a coral island 
in the Pacific, hardly capable of supporting the life 
of a party of robust astronomers and sailors during 
their necessary stay; the frozen wilds of Nova 
Zembla; the interior of Japan; northern Siberia, and 
the sands of Egypt; in all of these remote localities 
devoted men have pursued the celestial shadow, 
bringing back, a little at a time, valuable facts about 
the corona, and the remarkable, blood-red promi- 
nences which flame out against its pure white light at 
totality. 

Prominent among the problems attacked in In- 
dia will be the rotation of the corona first demon- 
strated in Africa in 1893, but which requires addi- 
tional verification. Some keen-eyed astronomer will 
watch for the vast streamers stretching out from the 
sun’s equator, for it is not yet known whether or not 
they will be fully developed, altho observations in 
the past show that they should be seen in Igoo. 
Another astronomer will endeavor to photograph the 
entire corona, both outer and inner, all at once ona 
single plate—a feat never yet accomplished, tho it 
might seem so easy. The obstacle to success lies in 
the wide difference of intensity of the coronal light, 
the fact being that its rays close to the edge of the 
eclipsing moon are so brilliant as to produce over- 
exposure long before the plate has been sufficiently 
exposed to receive an impression from the faint fila- 
ments by which the outer corona is characterized. 

In addition to scientific treasures revealed when 
the sun is under eclipse, is the weird sublimity in 
which all nature is shrouded at these impressive mo- 
ments. The unnatural stillness, the unreasoning 
terror of birds and animals, even the tiny crescents 
of brightness seen under any shady tree, instead of 
the circular disks ordinarily filtering through the fo- 
jiage—all these are but preludes to the great specta- 
cle. The light becomes strange, and grows con- 
stantly less until the tiny and still narrowing cres- 
cent of sunlight suddenly disappears in a rush of 
darkness unlike anything seen at any other time— 
the pale corona, whose streamers may extend un- 
counted millions of miles into space, flashes forth, 
and startling colors pervade the sky through the 
mysterious darkness. This is a side of the subject not 
dwelt upon so often as are details of scientific obser- 
vation, but which, entirely in itself is worth thousands 
of miles of travel. Formerly these strangely solemn 
occurrences were witnessed merely by nomad astron- 
omers and a few fortunate local gazers, with little or 
no training to utilize the great opportunity. But 
growing popular interest now takes from home hun- 
dreds of interested watchers, who, altho not profes. 
sional astronomers, are still able to render assistance 
of value in observations of the lesser sort. Many 
such parties have gone out from England, Cook’s 
winter tours having been specially adapted to India 
excursions this season; and a large expedition 
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equipped by the British Astronomical Association, 
and led by Mr. E. Walter Maunder, of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, at Greenwich. Mr. Christie, Astronomer 
Royal, has also left his post accompanied by Professor 
Turner, of Oxford. ; 

Speaking generally, eclipse camps or stations are 
more advantageously situated on high land than near 
sea-level; for often local mists obscure the sun when. 
a few hundred feet higher clear air might prevail. 
So the India expeditions have, many of them, gone 
well up from the coast, into the somewhat elevated 
interior, about 200 miles southeast of Bombay. Here 
are Dr. Copeland, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, 
and Captain Hills, of the Royal Engineers, who was 
one ofthe host of disappointed observers in Japan a 
year ago; and with him Mr. Newall, of Cambridge, 
both of whom have planned to study and photograph 
the intricate spectrum of the corona, to ascertain 
what are the probable sources of the strangely com- 
plex light emitted by it. These problems will also 
be studied by Mr. Campbell, of the Lick Observa- 
tory, who has had much experience with the great 
telescope there. Another California party is organ- 
ized by Mr. Burckhalter, of Oakland, who is to try a 
new method of photographing the corona by screen- 
ing off the bright regions at first. 

Many considerations must be taken into account by 
astronomers when selecting the positions from which 
they expect to view this great spectacle, It has been 
found that a series of careful observations of cloudi- 
ness, made throughout the track of anticipated dark- 
ness three or four years in advance, aid greatly in se- 
lecting the place most liable to be clear upon the im- 
portant day. 

For the first time this was systematically done be- 
fore the South American and African eclipse of 1893, 
and the stations so chosen proved in every case the 
best. So, also, for the Japan totality of 1896. And 
for this coming eclipse the specialized cloud-observa- 
tions were duly gathered from its track several 
months ago, and made available for the expeditions 
from England and elsewhere. They were begun in 
1895 at Professor Todd’s request, and Professor 
Downing, Superintendent of the British Almanac, 
published the complete series in the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. Apparently the 
Indian eclipse will exhibit a splendid array of nearly 
cloudless stations all the way from Bombay to the 
Himalayas. 

As eclipse observation becomes more amd more 
systematized, valuable facts and precise knowledge 
cannot fail to be constantly acquired. And from 
the time, two or three years in advance, when the 
Nautical Almanacs are issued by the English, French, 
German and our own Governments, giving the exact 
places and fractions of seconds descriptive of every 
phase of the eclipse, observers begin metaphorically, 
but no less anxiously, scanning available places with 
expectant eyes. Already they are laying plans for 
the American eclipse of May 28th, 1900, visible for 
two minutes in Spain and Northern Africa, as well 
as from Norfolk to New Orleans in our Southern 
States; while the first eclipse of the new century, 
with the exceptional duration of six minutes, is 
causing inquiry about chances of clear skies in Suma- 
tra and Borneo on the eighteenth of May, igor. 

Next Saturday, January 22d, the Chinese New 
Year’s day, India will be the scientific Mecca toward 
which many steps have turned, and where, it is con- 
fidently expected, still further secrets will be learned 
from the reticent sun, which if different in quality, 
will be no less valuable than sacred relics brought 
back from pilgrimages of old. 


AMHERST, Mass. 


An Educational Test for Immigrants. 
BY J. H. SENNER, LL.D., 

Late COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AT THE Port oF New York. 

IN a paper submitted to the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science in May, 1897, and pub- 
lished by the same, I stated frankly that of the many 
strange things with which I had been brought in con- 
tact during the four years of my official life as, so to 
say, chief gate-keeper of the United States, nothing 
was more surprising to me than the conspicuous and 
permanent ignorance of the public at large in refer- 
ence to the actual condition of immigration matters. 
Nothing but ignorance of the true facts, partly en- 
forced by continued wilful misrepresentations, ex- - 
plains the enormous majority for the so-called Lodge 
Bill in the last Congress, when but the courageous 
veto of the last President prevented it from becom- 
ing law, and the vigorous renewal of its agitation in 
the present session, 
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As a matter of fact there is no civilized or half- 
civilized country in the world where there are such 
restrictions on immigration, both by law and in prac- 
tice, as in the United States, our glorious land of 
the free. No other civilized, or even half-civilized 
country in the world—Russia alone excepted—dares 
to treat immigrants as they are treated in this coun- 
try, to subject them to a series of most rigid inspec- 
tions and examinations, to detain them as prisoners, 
often for many weeks, at the slightest suspicion of 
being undesirable, and finally to deport forcibly 
thousands of them as outcasts to the very country 
which they had left in order to seek an improvement 
of their condition in the ‘‘land of the free.’’ Never- 
theless, chairmen of Congressional committees, al- 
leged labor-leaders, preachers and editors speak of 
unrestricted immigration, sometimes modestly quali- 
fied as ‘‘ practically unrestricted immigration.” 

Asa matter of fact, since the enforcement of the 
law of March 3d, 1893, immigration has come to a 
standstill. In thé fiscal year 1894 the total of ar- 
rived aliens. amounted to 285,631; in 1895, to 258,- 
536; in 1896, to 343,267, and in 1897 to but 230,832, 
an annual average for the four years under the pres- 
ent law of only 279,566 againstan average of 526,450 
from the years from 1880 to 1892. Besides, a very 
large percentage of those recent arrivals (much 
above 40 per cent.) are the parents or children, 
brothers or sisters of former immigrants, the exclu- 
sion of whom is impossible without the most reckless 
and cruel separation of families, parts of which are 
American residents. Another very large percentage 
(about 20 per cent.) of these so-called immigrants are 
but returning to the United States after a visit 
abroad. Deducting these two classes of very much 
qualified immigrants, all that is left as immigrants 
proper amounted, in 1894, to 98,377; in 1895 to 76,- 
or1; in 1896 to 119,636, and in 1897 to 88,666, an 
average of 95,672 per year. As a further matter of 
fact, a very much larger number of ‘ foreigners” 
have in every one of these four years left this coun- 
try and returned to their fatherland. Notwithstand- 
ing these positive and indisputable facts, our dema- 
gogs clamor daily of immense numbers of immigrants 
‘«dumped ’’ on our shores by the insatiable steamship 
companies. Verily, if it were as much in the power 
of the transportation companies to increase immigra- 
tion as it is in the power of our lawmakers and offi- 
cials to make life miserable for all immigrants, the 
Statistics of arrivals would show entirely different 
figures. 

I do not hesitate, therefore, to declare all state- 
ments of the restrictionists about the necessity of fur- 
ther restrictions as not less absurd than the quite 
frequent statements about the lack of room or of 
fruitful employment in this country for further arriv- 
als, or the still more frequent statements about the 
influence of immigration on wages. But I do not 
propose to deal at this moment with any of the gen- 
eral questions pertaining to immigration. Nor do I 
propose, in dealing with the educationaltests now de- 
bated in Congress, to start from and to dwell on the 
broad and genuinely American points of view, which 
distinguished President Cleveland’s veto of a similar 
bill. To-day as much as on the second of November, 
1893, whenI wrote on thissubject for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, 1 believe in the necessity of further desirable 
immigration for the developmeut of the United 
States. And whenI stated then, that it would be 
unwise not to give the law of 1893 a fulland fair trial, 
I maintain now, after four more years of study and 
practice, that this law, if faithfully and judiciously 
enforced, is perfectly sufficient to protect this coun- 
try from undesirable immigration, 

My first reason ior opposing further restriction is, 
therefore, the absolute want of necessity for any such 
legislation, which, in its unavoidable consequences, 
would exclude a large number of desirable immi- 
grants, while it could not be enforced against the 
undesirable without serious interference with all 
traffic, and without great injury to the commercial in- 
terests ofthe country. These practical consequences 
of the proposed law are in themselves another and 
very important reason for my decided and active op- 
position. And as Iam quite sure that the public as 
little as our lawmakers have ever stopped to con- 
sider the unavoidable consequences of the proposed 
educational test, or to realize them, I may be per- 
mitted to dwell somewhat more extensively on these 
points, which only practical knowledge of all details 
can suggest. 

The proposition of the bill is that no immigrant, 
male or female, above the age of sixteen years, be 
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admitted, unless he or she can read and write twenty 
to twenty-five words of our Constitution in his or her 
own language. Even under the present law thou- 
sands of immigrants suffer the greatest, often dis- 
tinctly intolerable, hardships by being detained as 
prisoners at the ports of entry, frequently for weeks, 
and their American relatives and friends are obliged 
to incur great expense and lose much time before ad- 
mission is granted. Any one familiar with the re- 
quirements of efficient inspection will appreciate how 
immeasurably these hardships and this loss of time 
and money will be increased by adding a specific ex- 
amination of each immigrant as to his ability to read 
and write about five lines of the Constitution. If the 
former station at Ellis Island was, at times, entirely 
inadequate for the practical administration of the law 
as it now stands, what is to be expected if it is at- 
tempted to execute a new law, decreeing such an 
educational test, in the present limited and unfit 
quarters occupied by the Immigration Department at 
this port since the disastrous fire on Ellis Island? 
Under the most favorable circumstances, the inspec- 
tion of two thousand persons a day (a by no means 
unfrequent number at the port of New York, even 
at dulltimes) could not possibly be performed with 
such an educational test in less than sixteen to twenty- 
four hoursof continuous work. The number of those 
detained night after night would be, necessarily and 
unavoidably, large, and the hardships and annoy- 
ances would become unbearable for all immigrants, 
men, women and children, educated and _ illiterates, 
the most desirable as well asthe most undesirable. 

The enforcement of an educational test against 
women, requiring them to read and write about five 
lines of the Constitution, I unequivocally declare as 
unnessary, as almost brutal, and distinctly injurious 
to the best interests of the country. Just think of 
the servant-girl question, this vexed and serious prob- 
lem of every American household, and the fearful ef- 
fects such a test would inevitably produce! Withina 
few years hundreds of thousands of American house- 
holds would be totally destroyed. The rich could 
still afford to live in palatial hotels, but the middle 
classes, the recognized strength of a nation, would 
have to suffer immeasurably, especially if the Irish, 
Hungarian, Polish and Italian servant-girls were ex- 
cluded on account of their inability to read and write 
five lines of our Constitution. Such an absurd re- 
quirement, indeed, could only originate in the super- 
cultured East. In its natural and unavoidable conse- 
quences such a test would beaclear discrimination 
in favor of the affluent, which I hope will never be 
permitted in this democratic country. 

But there is still another serious aspect to the 
proposed educational test, which deserves to be con- 
sidered. It ought to be presumed that the amount 
of money an immigrant is able to pay for his passage 
should not make any difference in his treatment by 
the officials. As a matter of fact, the proportion of 
actually undesirable immigrants is larger from the 
cabin than from the steerage. In reference to the 
specific educational examination now proposed, pas- 
sengers inthe steerage and in the cabin must certain- 
ly be placed on an equality, and no discrimination 
can, in fairness and justice, be permitted. There is 
at present but little difference in the price of a second 
cabin on one of the slower steamers, and that of 
steerage passengers on one of the fast steamers, and 
even this small difference would surely be done away 
with, in case the cumbersome educational test was 
not required of a cabin passenger. In the event, 
therefore, that the cabin passengers are not subjected 
to the same test as the steerage passengers, it is to be 
expected that a large proportion of the second cabin 
passengers in the slow steamers would consist of illit- 
erate, or otherwise inadmissible immigrants. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that a specific educa- 
tional test of five lines of reading and writing could 
not be enforced against every alien in cabin, without 
making this country the laughing stock of the whole 
civilized world, and without seriously interfering with 
our commerce. 

I must confess that Ido not understand why it is 
that the labor organizations of this country are clam- 
oring for a further restriction of immigration. They 
claim that they have been suffering from the compe- 
tition of foreign immigrants, who, they say, will work 
cheaper, and, consequently, receive lower wages. 
This competition can certainly come but little from 
the unskilled immigrants, as the average American 
workman, or the foreigner who has been here for 
some time, will not perform the lowest menial work 
which is all allotted to the immigrant who comes to 
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our shores. Therefore, the dreaded competition can 
only come from the skilled laborers. There is not 
the least doubt that nearly all skilled immigrants can 
read and write, so that an educational test would be 
of least avail in preventing competion with American 
workmen. 

Messrs. Lodge, Fairbanks, McCall and the other 
sponsors of the ‘‘educational” restriction, mostly 
relying on the statements of the young men ofthe 
Immigration Restriction League, declare most em- 
phatically that their bill could not affect immigra- 
tion from countries like Germany, where illiteracy 
does hardly exist at all. There is not one German- 
American living in this country who shares this 
alleged belief. While every immigrant from Ger- 
many could pass the examination, the vexations con- 
nected with it will have the greatest deterring effect 
on better educated nations, who are also more sensi- 
tive to brutal treatment. In fact, the Immigration 
Protective League, recently formed, has no more en- 
thusiastic and determined adherents than, without 
exception, all German-American societies and organ- 
izations from Boston to San Francisco. 

Senator Fairbanks, Chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, in his speech last 
Tuesday, said a great deal about the large immigra- 
tion prior to 1893, and about its consequences as to 
almshouses, slums and so forth. But no test intro- 
duced at this time could improve on conditions ex- 
isting some years ago, and caused.by the actually un- 
restricted immigration of the past. The problem of 
handling our foreign-born, or native, illiterate popu- 
lation is essentially different from the task of regu- 
lating future immigration. In contemplating a 
change of the present law, only such conditions can 
fairly be considered which existed since its enact- 
ment, exist at present and are likely to exist in the 
future, if afull and fair trial be granted to the pres- 
ent law under normal conditions, which have hereto- 
fore not existed since the panic of 1893. 

Let me, in conclusion, repeat what I have fre- 
quently stated as Commissioner of Immigration and 
as Member of the Immigration Investigating Com- 
mission of 1865. No introduction or enforcement of 
any new test for immigrants will ever solve the im- 
migration problem. The proper distribution of the 
admitted desirable immigrants over the country is the 
only final solution.’ For the exclusion of the unde- 
sirable the present laws are fully sufficient, if proper- 
ly enforced. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 





A SMALL but powerful lobby, having a distinguished 
personnel, is quietly at work in Washington against 
the annexation of Hawaii. Back of it is the Sugar 
Trust. All over the country, in every State having 
any share, real or prospective, in beet-sugar industry, 
farmers are stirred up and alarmed about the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. They are persuaded, in printed 
pamphlets sent broadcast by the Sugar Trust, that 
with annexation Hawaiian sugar-cane is to be the 
sugar beet’s most deadly rival; that Hawaiian sugar 
will be fatal to beet sugar. Naturally, the desired ef- 
fect is in the Senate, where every Senator is over- 
whelmed with anxious letters from his constituents, 
no matter whether his State is one of active beet- 
sugar industry or a State of active beer-brewing in- 
dustry. And yet it is an actual fact that the propor- 
tion of Hawaiian sugar is so small that if the Hawaii- 
an Islands were to sink in mid-ocean to-morrow, the 
influence on the price of sugar in the United States 
would not be perceptible. It will be seen, however, 
that, in spite of this fact, the beet-sugar industry may 
be used as a formidable argument against the annex- 
ation of Hawaii. And ‘‘there are others.’’ 

A document unique in many respects, was pre- 
sented in the Senate on the seventeenth of December 
by Senator Pettigrew, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. Un- 
like many worthy- and important papers, it was not 
lost sight of;but when the Senate took up the Treaty 
of Annexation, it quietly found its way where it 
would do the most good—in the hands of Senators. 
This unique document is a protest against the annex- 
ation of Hawaii, and bears a single signature—that 
of a former Senator of the United States, now a pri- 
vate citizen, ‘‘Fred T. Du Bois,’’ of Idaho. There 
is nothing so free in this free country of ours as free- 
dom of speech—a right supposed to be enjoyed by 
the humblest citizen. At the same time if the hum- 
blest citizen were to send to the Senate his personal 
convictions either for or against annexation, they 
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would stand an extremely slim chance of being re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and a 
far more certain chance of being ordered to the waste- 
basket than of being ordered to be printed for circu- 
lation among Senators. Senatorial curtesy some- 
times covers—a multitude of sins. It has accom- 
plished a great deal in this instance. 

This is what the former Senator from Idaho says 
of the resources of the Hawaiian Islands—‘“ fairly 
and candidly ’’—after his eleven days’ visit: ‘‘ There 
are eight islands inthe group, none of them large, 
and all mountainous. The agricultural portions have 


been substantially utilized. To be sure, some more: 


coffee and sugar plantations can be created, but only 
at great expense.” 

If Mr. Dubois has ‘‘sized up ” correctly the re- 
sources of the Hawaiian Islands, he has given a rea- 
son why they would be of little value to the United 
States. But he hasdone more thanthat. From the 
beet-sugar point of view, Mr. Dubois has made an 
unanswerable argument in favor of annexation. 
Why need the great and growing beet-sugar industry 
of this country feel anxious about the annexation of 
these islands, or fear competition in sugar, when 
**none of them are large, and all are mountainous,” 
and ‘‘ the agricultural portions have been substantial- 
ly utilized ’’? 

The fact is, that but a comparatively small part of 
the agricultural lands of the Hawaiian Islands have 
been utilized. There are thousands of acres of the 
richest soil opened up to settlement by the Govern- 
ment within the past three or four years not all taken, 
and many more thousands of acres not yet placed on 
the market. Besides the Government landsthere are 
equally good lands to be had at private sale. Even 
on the Island of Oahu, twenty or thirty miles out 
from Honolulu, Mr. Dubois must have seen consid- 
erable land not yet utilized, but gradually opening 
up, as the Oahu Railroad advances in construction 
around theisland. And fifteen miles from Honolulu, 
on the same line of railroad, is a new sugar planta- 
tion of six thousand acres, opened within the past 
few months by American investors from the United 
States. Why do Americans from the ‘‘ States’’ con- 
tinue to invest in sugar plantations on the islands, 
if, as Mr. Dubois says, sugar plantations can be 
created ‘‘ but only at great expense”? Perhaps be- 
cause this ‘‘ great expense’’ ismore than offset by 
soil and climate especially favorable to the pro- 
duction of large crops of sugar. Alongside of this 
new plantation is another sugar plantation, the 
Ewa, also six thousand acres, less than seven 
years old, producing the largest average of sugar per 
acre, of any plantation on the islands, and fully twice 
the average of any sugar plantation in the United 
States. As the guest of the Oahu Railway Company, 
Mr. Dubois visited these plantations, and all points 
of interest bearing on the resources of Oahu Island, 
to the end of the route. As the guest of the Inter- 
Island Steamship Company, Mr. Dubois, in his own 
words ‘‘was given the opportunity of visiting all 
parts of the islands’’—the other islands, including 
Maui, second in size, and Hawaii, the largest of the 
group. The biggest sugar plantation on the Hawaii- 
an Islands is on Maui—the Spreckels plantation— 
reached by a narrow gauge, twenty mile railroad 
leading up to Spreckelsville—a busy little world ot 
its own. Even Mr. Dubois must have been more or 
less impressed by the Spreckels plantation, tho he 
makes no mention of Spreckelsville in his protest. 
This is what Mr. Dubois says further of the re- 
sources of the Hawaiian Islands: 

‘« But if every foot of ground which is not covered 
with rocky mountains and hard, impenetrable lava 
could be utilized, you would not then have on all the 
islands, all told, as much agricultural land as there 
is agricultural land in an average county of one of 
our Western States.”’ 

The great Spreckels plantation gave to Claus 
Spreckels the name of the ‘‘sugar king of the 
Hawaiian Islands.’’ Like most of the rich lands of 
the islands, below the surface soil of black vegetable 
mold is a stratum of decayed lava rock, containing 
the most valuable elements of plant food, and reach- 
ing to a depth of ten to twenty feet. Mr. Dubois 
calls it ‘‘hard, impenetrable lava.’’ On the island 
of Maui is the great crater of Hale-a-ka-la—‘‘ House 
of the Sun.’’ Volcano soil, as 1 have shown, is won- 
derfully productive, and the slopes of Hale-a-ka-la 
are covered with small farms. This is some of the 
ground Mr. Dubois says is ‘‘ covered with rocky 
mountains,”’ 

It would seem to be the object of the former Senator 
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from Idaho, not only to defeat annexation, but 
to discourage settlement and cultivation of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. He says coffee plantations can only 
be created at ‘‘ great expense.” And yet as a matter 
of fact, it is the coffee plantations that come within 
the means of moderate investments. It is on the is- 
land of Hawaii, where the new coffee plantations are 
flourishing, in what is called the Olaa district. This 
is only the beginning, for there are thousands of 
acres in the adjoining district of Puma and Hamakua, 
equally favorable to the cultivation of coffee, that 
will be opened to settlement on the completion of 
roads now under construction. There are fifty thou- 
sand acresalone of coffee land on the lower slopes of 
Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, the two world-famous 
volcano mountains on the Island of Hawaii, gener- 
ally termed ‘‘ the i Island.” 


Biblical Research. 


The New Babylonian Account of the 
Deluge. 





BY PERE V. SCHEIL, 0O.B. 


AMONG the discoveries of my seventh season in the 
East, there isone which will interest, I trust, not only 
the world of Assyriologists, as it has to do with a cu- 
neiform text, but still more all those who give them- 
selves to biblical exegesis, or to the beginnings of his- 
tory, as it has to do witha new account of the Deluge. 

This document is found ona terra-cotta tablet meas- 
uring twenty-two centimeters in hight by twenty in 
breadth. The fragment which is preserved allows us 
to gather from the degree of its convexity that the 
complete tablet consisted of eight columns, four on 
each side. In reading it one would pass from column 
4 recto to column § verso, so that the end is directly op- 
posite the beginning. 

This end, or subscription, is perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the tablet, and very fortunately this 
part of the document is preserved to us. 

Indeed, this subscription informs us, to begin with, 
that this document was the tenth chapter ina story 
which had for its title, ‘* While the Man Rested”’; and 
consequently a story quite distinct from that preserved 
to us in the previously discovered versioa of the Del- 
uge which formed the eleventh chapter of another story 
beginning with the words, *‘ They see a source.”’ 

It is not, indeed, surprising that every literary center 
in Babylonia should have edited in its own manner one 
of the most truly national and popular of its traditions, 
that of the origins of the human race. This would be 
particularly true of the city of Sippara (Abu-habba), 
whose scholarly fame survived as late as Pliny’s time, 
and whose name appears in the account of the Deluge 
preserved by Berosus. 

[cis in Sippara, indeed, that our tablet was found, if 
we may trust those from whom it was obtained; and 
their statement is confirmed by the name of the scribe, 
Ellit-Aya. It is known that Aya was the goddess con- 
sort of.Shamash, and that this divine couple had their 
principal seat in Sippara. 

The scribe designates himself as an apprentice, or 
scholar, dup-sar sihru, of one of the flourishing and 
numerous medrassys, or schools, of Sippara, one of 
which I have myself had the opportunity to uncover in 
the same mound where our tablet of the Deluge was 
found. 

The writing of our scribe-scholar is made with care. 
All those who have seen the tablets of Ammizaduga, 
Samsi-iluna and Hammurabi know that at no other 
epoch, perhaps, was the writing more negligent and 
careless. Our talet, however, is for the most part 
well written. The signsare a little worn, but legible. 
After each ten lines Ellit-Aya has lightly marked the 
sign for ¢en in the margin of the column, and the total 
of the column at the foot, and finally the total number 

\ 2 3 4 of lines at the end of the tab- 
“ily WOTTON. 4 let, in all 439 lines. 

As in the case of a number of 
other texts from the same 
place, this is dated in the reign 
of Ammizaduga, ‘‘ the 28th day 
of the month Sebat, in the year 
when King Ammizaduga built 
the fortress of Ammizaduga- 
kiat the mouth of the Euphra- 
tes.’’ This gives us a definite 
epoch, altho the date of his 
reign (2140 B.C.) is only approx- 
imately known. 

The fragments which remain 
are those figured in white on 
the accompanying drawing to 
the left of this column. 

We then possess a part of the 
first, second, seventh and 
eighth columns. The folllow- 
ing is the Babylonian text: 
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ebad a ok ot RE FY, tion about the human 
Py Ha AE SS FT ely race, of its complaints, 
t Behe eS $¥- Br} of Ramman, the god 
OY LY a x oy EF of the tempest, who 

4 is about to punish 
x sST SHY H pat man. This is all very 
met FH Hos ey af interesting; but the 
Sat ePy 7 ae most remarkable ex- 
EY By? pression that appears 
mr is that of ‘* £idis,” ** ef. 


-— faced,’’ which shows us 
py =i a 


that ourtablet is only a 
copy of a more an- 

Pri Vs Wate pe cient original, which 

Fa WOT of Me Be ale 

ot Hee txt & 








had suffered injury. 
This expression, in fact, 
is a perfectly familiar 

one regularly used b 
Bet WA as Be IP Ae the ini Fees 
Wit IN < Fe 


the text which they were 
off2F oF [ETE SH te 








transcribing was muti- 


lated. 
In the second column 
sty “PY , we read the maledic- 
Ag EER KY ae = tions of a deity ut- 


tered against the hu- 
man race: 


TEA cei hy 
TATE ee %4 wy 
txma ey x 


Col II.—That : 

That he has 

That he should kill, that he should destroy 

In the morning that he should rain down the 
extermination d 

That during the night he ‘should prolong 

That he should rain down the inundation 

The plain he will make its ruin great; the 
city 

That which Ramman shall have accomplished in 
the city 

He says he will overturn (?) the land 

He raises a cry ‘ 

(The gods) will not tie 


If, owing to the mutilated condition of these lines, there 
remains some doubt as to the nature of the chastise- 
ment which threatens man, the following column en- 
tirely dissipates it. The Deluge is there named under 
its specific name, adubu. A friendly god also there 
makes his appearance ‘‘ who will stretch out a helping 
hand to men.” Safety will be secured, without any 
possible question, by means of a ship; the oar, or 
tarkullu, of which is particularly mentioned. Itis put 
into the hands of the hero of the Deluge, half of whose 
name appears in a mutilated passage: Pi-ir- (napistim), 
meaning ‘‘ The Seed of Life,’’ which is the predestined 
name, the true name of the Babylonian Noah. 
Col. VII.—Ea spake the word 

And said to me: 

Why wilt thou make mento die 

1 will reach out my hand to men : 

The Deluge of which thou speakest . . . 

Whatever it may be, I 

I, shall I have produced (in vain 7) 

He shall be informed of it 

To the end that he build 

And he shall beget . 

That they may enter (irito the ship) 

That Pir-(napistim take) the oar 

That he may come 

That he maytake .., 

Thathe .°.. 


Finally, the last column of the second chapter of this 
story alludes to a god, a benefactor of the human race, 
and closes with the formula 

Adram-hasis utters his word 

And speaks to his lord. 
There follow the formulas which classify and date the. 
document, and which I have described above. 

I will simply add that there are two points asto this 

discovery that suffice to render it of importance, not- 


withstanding the brevity of the text and the bad con- 
dition of the tablet: 
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1. We have here a fragnient of the Sippara version 
of the Deluge story. 

2. This account, poetic in its construction, dated in 
the time of King Ammizaduga (about 2140 B.c.) is only 
a copy; and no one can say how many centuries one 
must go back before reaching the historic fact which 
lies at the base of this cycle of legends and the first 
narration made of it. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


Fine Arts. 


The Pennsylvania Academy, 1898. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


BRIGHT anticipations are always realized at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. The old ways and the new, men of 
the city and of New York and of Boston are fairly rep- 
resented on its walls. Space is increased this year by 
throwing open two additional small rooms, one for the 
water-colors, hitherto half seenin the depths of the 
corridor. The hanging has suffered through that vex- 
atious art tariff, which has required that the work of 
Americans resident abroad should be sent on in bond 
from St. Louis and Pittsburg, leaving short time to ar- 
range the exhibition. 

Among the sufferers is Mr. Davies’s beautiful pig pic- 
ture, lost on a shaded wall which might have been a 
favor to something else. 

Seven canvases and several sketches of the portrait 
group, by Miss Beaux, lately shown in New York, for 
the delight cf lovers of artistic technic, tho not hung 
together in Philadelphia, are still a notable feature. A 
portrait of Mrs. Thos. A. Scott, perhaps the best of all 
her work, is, indeed, a masterly achievement. The per- 
sonality is admirably presented, and rarely are acces- 
sories so ably handled as are the little tea-table, with 
its sheen of silver and scarlet geraniums in the sharp 
perspective of the immediate foreground. The slight 
figure of Dorothea Gilder in the wood is even more 
pleasing, through a certain naiveté which Miss Beaux 
appreciates in children. For the characterization of 
masculine solidity, judging by this exhibition, a Phila- 
delphian might better turn to Mr. John Lambert, Jr. 

Mr. Henri is an exhibitor of great cleverness and 
originality, emerging from the atmosphere of his own 
city like the young man of his portrait. Miss Oakley is 
doing good work at home,and Miss Nourse and Miss 
Cassatt send strong contributions from Paris. ‘‘ The 
Toilet’’ is one of Miss Cassatt’s very best renderings, 
flat yet full of relief, of a mother, baby and bath bowl. 

To leave Philadelphians for other figure painters 
we find that Mr. Brush is worthily given the place of 
honor in the small end wall for another beautiful study 
of mother and children, so rich incolor, carefully eom- 
posed and seriously painted that it survives a vast ex- 
tent of funereal frame. Oneither side hang two small 
landscapes, by Messrs. Williams, De Haven and Davis 
and Ranger—a group of conspicuous merit. Mr. 
Ranger’s note of silvery grays, quite his own, sugyests 
a comparison with Corot not to his discredit. Beyond 
the landscapes on either hand are two vertical panels, 
the one Mr. Shannon’s Pittsburg prize portrait, the 
other ‘‘ The Breton Fisherman,”’’ by that strong young 
Bostonian, Mr. Hopkinson. The first is an artistically 
cloaked and picture-hatted girl with a little dog. The 
light so strikes on her full face asto endanger the sub- 
stance of her, nose through lack of shadow and to re- 
duce the blue of her round eyes to a minimum—as they 
look straight out fromthe rich,darkcanvas. The other 
panel is Mr. Hopkinson’s costume portrait of his vigor- 
ous, alert self against a background where the red- 
tanned sails contrast the prevailing blue note. 

Another Bostonian, Mr. Hermann Dudley Murphy, 
exhibits an excellent portrait of the Rev. James Reed. 
and still another, Mr. Howard Gardiner Cushing, 
paints the refined, aristocratic woman exquisitely. 
The very slight sketches of an Italian Peasant Woman 
and the open sea, by Mr. Whistler, are absolutely fin- 
ished tone poems, given a little distance, and Mr. Alex- 
ander treats a beautiful gamut from grays to black in 
‘*The Pot of Basil,” in which the light seems to stream 
up from the region of the right knee under a black 
scarf, illumining the bowed figure and vase on the wall 
in a marvelous way. Mr. Brangwyn’s ‘‘ Algerian Mu- 
sicians’’ seems little else than a spotting of rich colors, 
and Mr. Chase has a number of his very capable can- 
vases, but no new note. 

Passing by strong figure work, already reviewed in 
New York exhibitions, the Sargent portrait of Mr. 
Lodge, three canvases by Mr. Davies, Mr. Lockwood’s 
poetic portraits and unsurpassed peonies, portraits by 
Messrs. Mora, Moschowitz, St. John, and ‘‘The Re- 
sponse,” by Mr. Tack, accompanied by a new shadow 
study, ‘‘ Darthea Wynne,”. we come to a group of figure 
paintings signed by Messrs. Franzen, Reaser, Guy, 
Kronberg, and Miss Trotter. 

A sensation of the year is the work of Mr. Rook, of 
Newport, R. I., including the two extremes of wonder- 
ful palpitating moonlight and daring contrasts of color 
in strong light. Weare assured that the portrait of a 
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lady which Mr. Sargeant Kendall keys harshly to 
green and black, but draws with a style learned from 
English last-century portraitists, is the last word in 
modernity. 

Foreign architectural studies, by Mr. Colin C. Cooper, 
of Philadelphia, and by Mr. Hassam are beautiful in 
color. Mr. Cooper seems eminently successful in archi- 
tectural subjects. 

A large sea picture, by Mr. W. T. Richards, is at his 
very best point, and the sea in many moods, overhung 
by many skies,is painted again and again by Mr. Alex- 
ander Harrison. Twelve scholarly, finished—almost 
too finished—lamdscapes represent his able brother, Mr. 
Birge Harrison, who lends two paintings by a third 
brother, Mr. Butler Harrison, lately deceased, who 
was hardly less talented than the two brothers better 
known. 

An interesting sheep picture by Mr. Mark Fisher, of 
London, and strong cattle pictures by Mr. Mosler and 
Mr. Howe, lead the meager list of animal painting. 
The landscapes are many and powerful. Mr. J. Alden 
Weir is at his best in ‘‘ Mid-day Rest in New England,” 
where agficulture is extracting food from the rocks. 
The red oxen and the men lying on their backs between 
the sparse frees are true to the environment. William 
L. Picknell’s last picture, ‘‘The Banks of the Loing,”’ 
is one of his very best, containing a true, personal note 
which we, shall greatly miss. Mr. Williams, Mr. Par- 
sons in some English pictures in the grounds of great 
houses, Mr. Crane, Mr. Foster, Mr. Twachtman, Mr. 
Tryon, Mr. Humphreys Johnston, Mr. C. W. Eaton, 
Mr. Snell, Mr. Minor and Miss Kinsella are the names 
which.we remember most pleasantly in connection with 
the exhibition. 

The water-colors are largely from the New York 
Water Color Club, but re-enforced by new attractions 
like the Breton work of Mr. Fromuth. The T Square 
Club has a fine architectural exhibit underits charge, 
but the catalog was not out on press-day; and the 
Sculpture is unusually interesting. The Puritan (Spring- 
field), of Mr. St. Gaudens, and ‘‘A (Human) Vulture 
of War,’’ by Mr. Chas. Grafly, are plaster figures 
of heroic size. Four small bronzes, lent by Mr. Theo- 
dore B. Starr, after designs by Mr. McMonnies, but 
cast in this country, are at the otherextreme; but space 
fails for a full review of this interesting section. 


New York City. 


Science. 


Influence of Ocean Currents on Climate. 
BY RALPH S. TARR. 


Few people realize that a very large part of inhabited 
Europe lies tothe north of the latitude which in this 
country is considered the limit of habitation. London 
is situated in the same latitude as southern Labrador, 
where the inhabitants are scattered in small villages 
and are mainly summer residents who come there from 
the more southern lands to engage in fishing. During 
the winter their ports are closed by ice, and navigation 
is stopped, while toward the British Isles steamers are 
constantly plying from all directions. The great city of 
St. Petersburg, which in winteris inaccessible to ships, 
but in summer enjoys a moderate climate, lies in the 
same latitude as the northern part of Labrador, where 
snow falls in every month of the year, and where float- 
ing ice frequently retards navigation even in midsum- 
mer. As a result of the severity of climate the only 
people who find northern Labrador a place fit for exist- 
ence are the Eskimo tribes, who win their living under 
great difficulties, almost entirely from the sea. No 
white men live there with the exception of some mis- 
sionaries and the occasional traders. 

Every one knows full well the reason for this differ- 
ence in the climates of the two lands; the European 
coasts receive constant supplies of water that has been 
warmed in southern latitudes and carried northward in 
the great oceanic circulation, and particularly in the 
Gulf Stream. The west winds, blowing toward the 
European coast, carry from this warm ocean belt air 
with higher temperature than that which exists over 
the land. On the eastern side of the Atlantic in place 
of a warm ocean current there is the cold Labrador cur- 
rent, which blows from the north and chills the water 
of the northwestern Atlantic. Therefore the winds that 
come from the ocean blow over water that has been 
cooled, and the prevailing winds, which are from the 
west, come over the land, which is cool in winter and 
warm in summer. E 

One may see these differences in climate, and the 
causes for them, even more strikingly exhibited within 
the Arctic belt than in this case which has been men- 
tioned. The great land area of Greenland, with an 
area of six or seven hundred thousand square miles, is 
a highland capped over the greater part of its area with 
a snow-field which completely buries all the land ex- 
cepting that near the margins. The tongues from this 
ice-field, whose area is some 500,000 square miles, reach 
into the sea and furnish innumerable icebergs that 
float away, chilling the waters. Notwithstanding the 
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immense area of ice, the summer climate of the Green- 
land coast is remarkably moderate, even as far north as 
Melville Bay. The reason for this is the same as that 
mentioned for the climatic peculiarities of Europe. A 
current from the south, probably an eddy from the Gulf 
Stream, carries water northward along the Greenland 
coast, thus raising the temperature so that the ice 
which forms in the sea water, and the bergs which flcat 
upon its surface, are made to disappear during the 
warm part of the year. 

Sailing from the coast of Greenland, at about the 
middle point, near Disco Island,in the early part of 
September, one leaves a land with a delightfully pleas- 
antclimate, and warmth almost like that of the early 
autumn of temperate latitudes, and proceeding south- 
westward across Davis Straits to Baffin Land, two or 
three hundred miles southward, there tinds himself in 
the midst of the conditions of early winter. The Green- 
land coast is not snow-covered, plants are still in blos- 
som, and the hum of insects is heard; but in this 
more southern latitude, on the American side, the 
summer insects have entirely disappeared, only a few 
belated flowers are seen in protected places, and a thin 
coat of snow covers all the land. Light snow may fall 
here during any time of the summer; but in spite of 
these differences, Baffin Land is not ice-covered, while 
Greenland is. The ice-cap of the interior of Greenland 
is present less because of the severity of the climate 
at sea level than from the fact that the air which 
reaches this land has become humid in crossing 
the water areas, and further in the fact that the inte- 
rior isa highland. Onthe Baffin Land side the interior 
is less elevated, and there is less water tothe westward 
in the direction from which the prevailing winds blow. 





Sanitary. 





AN extraordinary statement was that made by 
the newly elected Professor of Agriculture in the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, that the cattle, 
sheep and hogs on the college farm were infected with 
tuberculosis, which had caused sickness in the familiés 
which used the farm milk. A very late shutting of the 
stable-door is that, but thereis no doubt that it will 
provea valuable object-lesson, and cure the skepticism of 
benighted and belated persons, like the Massachusetts 
legislator, who in the year of grace 1897, dared to say 
that,‘‘when he was a boy one didn’t hear about this dis- 
ease, and for his part he didn’t believe in any such 
thing.’’ The health officers of New York, who are en- 
dowed with autocratic powers, keep a close watch over 
the milch cows still kept in the city, and subject them 
to the tuberculin test, which is as nearly intallibleas 
any substance inthe whole range of pharmacy; and if 
an animal is found diseased it iskilled. More than 
this, there is a careful inspection of animals 
slaughtered for food, and meat sent into the city 
from outside and found to be tuberculous is at once 
destroyed. It is noW reckoned that 500 persons die 
each month from this disease in spite of all the knowl- 
edge and ameliorations of life that have been brought 
to bear upon it. Of course the great point in order to 
stamp out the disease is to isolate every case at the 
earliest moment, and to eliminate the infected individ- 
ual from his—generally—crowded home; and, in time, 
public sentiment will be educated up to the point where 
health officers will be sustained in the necessary meas- 
ures. Meantime, those persons who want everything 
accomplished ‘‘ right away,” can take great comfort in 
the fact that the certain contagiousness of consumption 
has been established only within the last ten years, and 
also that the specific organism, bacillus tuberculosis that 
causes it, as well as the only secretion in which it 
lurks, has been exposed, and methods of limiting its mis- 
chief have been devised. Dr. Biggs, bacteriologist 
of New York City, says: ‘‘Not only has there been a 
very material decline in the number of deaths occurring 
from this disease, but there has been a most gratifying 
increase of knowledge and intelligence among the poor- 
est class of the population as to its nature.’’ This is 
the most encouraging feature of the whole situation. 
Imagine the excitement that would be produced if an 
infected ship should arrive from New Orleans, and, es- 
caping inspection, its passengers should become diffused 
among the people so that 500 persons should die in one 
month from yellow fever! Yet the consumptives si- 
lently fall, here one, there another, and no one is agi- 
tated, simply because he thinks it inevitable. 


....As long ago as August European physicians pre- 
dicted, or at least feared,another visitation of grip dur- 
ing the present winter. Here and there we learn of 
sporadic cases, but it is as yet staying over in Europe 
on the large scale; but let people not be apathetic. 
The authorities, medical and biological, who.have 
studied it most deeply all agree in its communicability 
from person to person, and the obvious moral is, iso- 
late a subject if you have one in your house, and still 
more persuade or compel him to be very careful of ex- 
posure or over-exertion for a long time after apparent 
recovery, for the subtle injury to the nervous system 
needs a long time for recovery, 
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Music. 


Recent Concerts. 


BY E, 





IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THE impression that it is the ‘‘social atmosphere”’ 
of the Seidl Subscription Concerts in the Astoria Hotel 
which gives them their chief interest and success needs 
to be mitigated. This series has now reached its mid- 
dle—there are to be twelve concerts altogether. Au- 
ditors competent to judge between one kind of music- 
making and another ought to have little hesitation in 
saying that this Astoria series will go into record as 
offering the most finished, often the most magnificent, 
and serious orchestral work of the season—with the 
exception of what our good Bostonian visitors now and 
then give us. Mr. Seidl has in them a band of the 
highest class. It is a large one, and certainiy it is the 
most of an artistic orchestra he has directed. The 
men play as the same men play nowhere else; for the 
conditions have somehow-grown to be inspiring to them, 
notwithstanding the chilly fact that the audience is large- 
ly one of fashion. The hall is a wonder of comfort 
as well as luxury and good acoustics. While it is 
yet discussed whether the carpet should have been 
taken up or ought to be put down again. sensitive peo- 
ple readily can find places where the volume of sonority 
or of brilliancy is not to excess, carpet or none. The 
programs have maintained the pledges of the pro- 
spectus. There isa closely interested and connoisseur- 
ish element scattered around the room—people that ex- 
pect a good program and generally have had it. As for 
the modish and smart attnedance, it is undeniably to be 
discovered. But certainly one can say that if fashiona- 
ble folk would obligingly show themselves always as 
good listeners, as respectful to admirable art, as they 
do at these concerts, then the stories going to prove 
that fashion has no soul for music would lose consider- 
able credit. The last concert happened to be attended 
by one box-full of the indifferent or vulgar sort of 
patrons, who began early in the evening to talk in the 
good old way; but presently they were put to silence 
by the dissent of those near them, and subsided, in 
evident bewilderment. The orchestra’s part of the 
program of last week presented Tschaikovsky’s Pa- 
thetic Symphony (the profound impression of which 
never fails, especially when so nobly played), an ar- 
rangement of Grieg’s ‘‘ Solveig’s Song’’ and the ‘‘Good 
Friday Spell’’ music from “ Parsifal.”” Mrs. Henschel 
was the soloist and sang with all her delicate and per- 
fect art. A-series of afternoon concerts, supplement- 
ary to the present evening dozen, is planned by the 
management. : 

The following was the Philharmonic Society’s third 
program: the famous second Interact in Cherubini’s 
‘* Medea”’ (the descriptive one preceding the third act 
of that fine old French classic); a symphonic-poem by 
Siegfried Wagner, titled ‘*‘ Longing’; Dvorshak’s Vio- 
lin Concerto in A minor, and Brahms’s Symphony in D 
major. The name of Cherubini has almost lapsed for 
good from our programs. Mr. Theodore Thomas used 
to play this notable old intermezzo and the ** Deux 
Journées’’ Overture now and then; but that is many a 
good year ago. The Interact is highly characteristic 
of Cherubini, with its somber and dramatic movement, 
its reserved power and its interestingly Beethovenesque 
suggestion; but, on the whole, it says little to us in 
these days of a freer and fuller orchestral emotionality. 
It may rest in peace. The Siegfried Wagner score 
was a novelty. It probably was one expected with 
considerable interest by those who have not known 
the careful processes, as a good bit of business 
policy, by which a young man of whose musical abili- 
ty his great father could not say a word of compliment, 
has slowly been metamorphosed into a Bayreuth 
conductor and even into a composer! The present score, 
a large and elaborated one, sets forth certain ideas 
to be gathered in Schiller’s poem of the same name. 
The verse contains those familiar, ever-ready and 
classic sentimentalisms as to the differences between 
the real and the ideal world, and the impulse toclam- 
ber up, or soar, or in some way get from one into the 
other as soon as possible. Siegfried Wagner’s musical 
work is, hence, decidedly descriptive. It has set 
themes; sufficiently firm special treatment of them; an 
effect of due form in development; and much conven- 
tionally elaborate instrumentation. It suggests Men- 
delssohn and Liszt alternately, much more than Wag- 
ner. This is interesting and commendable. Unluckily its 
superficial merits do not more than half hide its poverty 
of subjects, nor veil an unoriginality often amusing 
in its melodic course, nor dissimulate its cheapness of 
musical stuff. A single page of Brahms washed it out 
of the minds of those who heard it to the end, half- 
expectant of what it never gave, and regretting the 
time bestowed on such convincing evidence that Wag- 
ner left no musical heirs of his talent; and that,- great 
prophet that he was, he carried his mantle quite away 
with him. Mr. Henri Marteau was the soloist at these 
concerts, returning to us after three years of absence. 
He is less youthfully interesting than he was before 
his soldiering at home had to be accomplished. But he 
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is as exquisite an artist as ever, and perceptibly a man- 
lier one. He played the Dvorshak concerto like a mas- 
ter—a young one still, but already an artist by divine 
right and by that concentrated study which means half 
of genius. 

‘*The Messiah’’ was sung once more on Saturday 
night, under Mr. Frank Damrosch, by an aggregate of 
his People’s Singing Classes, making up a chorus of 
about a thousand voices, and showing itself to be 
choral material largely of the first quality. Competent 
soloists took part. The oratorio was altogether most 
successfully presented. 

Concerts of the week now passing include the third 
pair from the Symphony Society, with Mr. Joseffy as 
the soloist; the Kneisel Quartet’s chamber-music eve- 
ning; Mr. and Mrs. Henschel in their last song-re- 
cital; an orchestral concert on Tuesday evening ar- 
ranged by Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler with a dignified 
and attractive program; the return of Mr. Franz Rum- 
mel, pianist (after many seasons of absence), at a 
Chickering Hall concert; and several routine incidents 
in the vocal or instrumental group. 

[he present week brings, at last, our opera season 
for 1898, at the Metropolitan under Mr. Damrosch and 
Mr. Ellis. For five weeks the long season’s one va- 
cancy will be filled, and from present outlook filled 
effectively. The support of the stockholders of the 
Opera-House entitles the season to be recorded as 
‘* official.’”” Messrs. Ellis and Damrosch (the latter 
having a most useful conductorial associate in Mr. 
Bimboni) will give a French, Italian and German 
repertory, of considerable, if wholly hackneyed, vari- 
ety, and in those languages. Their company is a su- 
perior and large one. It has a dependable force of 
thoroughly efficient and well-known singers. We can 
expect, as has been intimated, nothing new from it; 
but the twenty or more performances should be ona 
plane of no ordinary artistic ensemble. 





Education. 
Students’ English. 


THE final report of the Harvard Committee on Eng- 
lish Composition and Rhetoric is chiefly valuable for 
the insight it gives intothe English work of secondary 
schools. The report embodies the results of an effort to 
ascertain the training that students of the University 
had received in English, prior to their entrance upon 
the college course. The mode of inquiry was some- 
what novel. Students inthe several English courses of 
the University were asked to write on the following 
subject: 

‘Describe the training you received, or the experience 
you may have had, in writing English before entering col- 
lege, giving the names of the schools in which, or the in- 
structors from whom you received it; and then, speaking in 
the light of your subsequent work and experience in college, 
point out wherein your preparatory training now seems to 
you to have been good and sufficient, and wherein it seems 
to have been defective and to admit of improvement.”’ 

The exercise was not obligatory, and the student was 
free to choose his own time. From the college proper, 
I,170 papers were received; from the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, 68, and from Radcliffe College, 70. The 
discussion centers chiefly around the papers from stu- 
dents in ‘‘ English Course A,” which is prescribed for 
college freshmen and first year students in the Law- 
rence Scientific School. These are taken as evidence of 
what is accomplished by English instruction in the pre- 
paratory schools of which 475 are represented in the 
tolal number of papers. The extracts given in the re- 
port confirm the general verdict of the Committee. 
Crudeness of thought and execution and surprising im- 
maturity are general characteristics. One student ven- 
tures the naive confession that his English improved 
when he left off trying to make an impression; and an- 
other gives convincing proof of the depressing effect of 
an ‘‘ outline crank,” a teacher who insists upon a three- 
fold division, ‘‘ introduction, body and conclusion”’ for 
every subject, even the description of a horse ora let- 
terto Mamma. In general, however, the students have 
not yet the charm of intimacy or of self-revelation; and 
the sameness in their expression and matter suggests 
that the psychologic stage is resposible for some of the 
crudeness that is attributed to imperfecttraining. The 
Committee naturally enough do not enter into any such 
subtle distinctions, but sum up the evidence solely from 
the pedagogic standpoint. 

Three conclusions drawn from a careful examination 
of all the papers submitted deserve special attention. 
The first of these relates to papers written by ‘‘ gradu- 
ates of Normal Scheols.’’ They indicate, say the Com- 
mittee, ‘‘that the Normal School standard is unduly 
low’’; an evilcertainly to be corrected, since it is the 
mission of these graduates to be teachers of the noble 
art of reading and writing. Second, the report shows 
conclusively the value of what is called the ‘‘ incidental 
method”’ of teaching English. The student work from 
schools in which this method prevails is distinctly bet- 
ter than that from other schools. In the judgment of 
the Committee, the teaching of English incidentally and 
in connection with other studies, ‘‘ especially foreign 
languages and the classics,’’ is essential and the only 
means of securing for English the time necessary in the 
preparatory schools. They are careful to add that this 
work should be in addition to regular written com- 
positions with correction and revision of the 
same. Finally, from the testimony of students and 
the findings of the Committee, it is certain that 
student English improves from stage to stage 
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of the university course. Here the university 
assumes credit for what is undoubtedly, in part 


the natural outcome of an assimilating process that 
takes place even with boys who go from the common 
schools into the severe discipline of business. The ad- 
verse judgment of the Committee upon the preparatory 
work in English amounts substantially to this, it is too 
indefinite and too ambitious. They recognize, how- 
ever, marked improvement over the work of former 
years. Of the students now admitted to Harvard, 
about 25 per cent. are unable to write their own lan- 
guage with ‘‘the ease and freedom ” 
cess in any college course. The ratio has been much 
reduced by the agitation of the subject, which has been 
going on since 1870. The Committee regard the Uni- 
versity course ‘‘ A”’ as belonging properly to the sec- 
ondary schools and as admirably adapted to their use. 
The suggestion is not likely to pass without lively dis- 
cussion on the part of teachers of these schools. 


The Sunday Silined 


Lesson for January 30th. 
HOW TO PRAY.—Marr. 6: 5-15. 


necessary for suc- 





GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘' Pray to thy Father which is in 
secret.’”-—Matrt. 6: 6. 
NotTes.—‘‘ /n the corners of the streets.’’—It is now an 


extremely common thing to see such praying in the 
East. ‘*As the —Here it is not the 
hypocrites. of the Pharisees, but the heathen that are 
criticised. 
again. 





Gentiles do.’ 


The heathen repeat petitions over and over 
‘© After this manner.’’—Not 





as the only 
form of prayer, but as an example of simplicity in ap- 

Pp 2 Pp i J r 
proaching a Father, and asking for truly desirable 


things.— 





‘* Hallowed be thy name.’’—The ‘‘ name”’ 
implies the one named; and here the prayer is that 
God may be treated as reverently and obeyed as duti- 
Thy king- 
dom come.’’—It had begun, but was not fully come. Its 
completeness would not be until Christ’s victory over 
—'‘* Our daily bread.” 
—This is not a literal translation, but it gives the sub- 
The word translated ‘‘ daily’ is an ar- 
biguous one, and may mean 


fully as hein his holiness requires. sg 





the world should be complete. 





stantial idea. 
‘* for the coming day,” or 
‘* necessary,’ or there may even be a transition here to 
food needed.———‘‘ Have forgiven.’’— 
Not ‘‘ forgive’’ in the sense of may forgive, but have 
already forgiven, in accordance with the direction in 
the preceding.lessons.———"‘ Bring us not into tempta- 
tion.’’—Especially where there would be sucha trial as 
to endanger their faith. Then any temptation.——— 
‘“* The Evil One.’’—Whether the ambiguous words ‘‘ the 
evil” is neuter, and means any evilthing, or masculine, 


the spiritual 


and means Satan, is much discussed. 
the same. 


Thé idea is about 


Instruction.—A desire of praise in our good deeds, 
and atendency to do them for the sake of praise, 
forms one of the most subtle temptations. To avoid 
this danger we must watch very carefully against it, 
especially if our good deeds have to be public. 

We have to be seenof men. We are bidden to bea 
city on a hill or a light ona stand that cannot be hid. 
Preachers, teachers, scholars, all have to do duties in 
public. We must speak and pray in public. 
even give in public often. 


We must 
But it must not be to be 
seen of men. 

One reward is enough. 
praise. Whichever we work for we can get. 
question is which is the more valuable. 

It is much to work for good because it is good. It 
is also right to work for good because God will ap- 
proveand reward it. There is nothing small or selfish 
in the latter, since we seek God’s approval because he 


Either man’s praise or God’s 
The 


is good. 

The first righteousness in which we are to avoid dis- 
play is doing good to others, inalms. This sort of dis- 
play is made when people'see to it that their gifts get 
into the papers. They are helped in it by the officers 
of benevolent societies or of institutions, who publish 
great gifts so as to encourage others to give, or name 
colleges or professorships after the donors. 
takes special delight in such notoriety, he sins. 

The second righteousness in which we are to avoid 
display is worship. But one who does not pray in pub- 
lic is not very apt to prayin private. Itis hypocrisy to 
boast of making no show of public worship when one 
does no private worship. 

To pray and to say one’s prayers are two different 
things. The lattercan be done with no prayer. Chil- 
dren should be taught to say their prayers, but to pray 
at the same time. 

Especially should we attempt in public worship to 
join in the petitions and most of all when the Lord’s 
Prayer is repeated. That isso familiar that the atten- 
tion flags and the lips only repeat it. Give your whole 
attention to it when you repeat it, and so to such com- 
mon petitions as asking God’s blessing at table. 

Come to God as a Father in prayer. He is ruler, 
judge, teacher, but most of all our loving Father. Re- 
member that we can come to him with confidence and 
affection, 


If one 
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THE chief matters of interest in Congress last week 
were the ending of the discussion on the Civil Service 
system in the House, without evena motion to strike 
out the appropriation for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, on which item the debate arose; the hearing 
given by the Committee on Banking and Currency to 
members of the Monetary Commission, which has 
helped the prospect of monetary reform; the message 
of the President asking an appropriation of $413,- 
979.27 to pay the award of the Berirg Sea Seal Com- 
mission, and the discussion in the Executive Session 
of the Senate of the Hawaiian Treaty. Senator 


Davis, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, . 


opened the debate in an exhaustive speech, present- 
ing the reasons, commercial and strategic, which 
make ratification desirable. Senator Allen spoke in 
opposition to the Treaty, and a few Populists and 
most ofthe Democrats are understood to be on that 
side. Sixty votes are needed. Of these fifty-six are 
said to be in sight. The recent developments in China 
have, it is said, convinced some opponents that the 
Treaty ought to be adoptea, and its friends hope for 
a favorable issue. An Hawaiian delegation is with 
the ex-Queen in Washington to oppose annexation. 
They do not ask for a restoration of the monarchy, 
they say, but for the continued independence of the 
islands. President Dole, of Hawaii, will arrive this 
week to confer concerning needed legislation if the 
Treaty is ratified, and doubtless to give any informa- 
tion desired of him. 


SENATOR HANNA waselected to both the short and 
the long terms in the Senate last week by the Ohio 
Legislature, on the first ballot in joint session, with a 
single vote to spare. The Democrats voted with the 
bolting Republicans for Mayor McKisson, of Cleve- 
land, who is said to have assured them that, while he 
was a Republican, if elected Senator he would stand 
as a friend of free silver. The Republicans of Ohio 
and of the country generally were well pleased with 
the result, and Senator Hanna was overwhelmed with 
telegrams of congratulation, including one from 
President McKinley, who declared it a notable vic- 
tory, Mr. Hanna says that tho he was elected by 
the Republicans, he will be Senator for the whole 
people. Whether the animosities created among the 
Republicans will allow the party to present a united 
front in the Congressional election next fall, is a 
problem of the future. Certainly great bitterness re- 
mains. The situation in Maryland, where a Repub- 
lican successor to Senator Gorman is to be elected, 
has not yet cleared up. Eleven bolting Republicans, 
with the assistance of Democratic members, seem to 
be able to prevent the election of Judge McComas. 
The Populists of twenty States had a conference at 
St. Louis last week. They were Middle-of-the-Road 
men, who are opposed to fusion with the Democrats. 
They determined to have a People’s party, and to 
hold no further relations with the National Populist 
Convention. They propose reorganization on the 
same lines as the old People’s Party. In the national 
election of 1896 the Populists cast 250,000 votes. 
They are strongest in Texas, Kansas, Ohio, Alabama 
and California. 


THE most important topics at Albany, where the 
Platt Republicans have the bare control of the Leg- 
islature, are those relating to the canal scandal and 
to New York City bills. It has been made clear that 
the State Comptroller and the Attorney-General re- 
ceived no intimation that the $9,000,000 appropriated 
for the deepening of the canals would be insufficient 
until the December meeting of the Canal Commis- 
sion, altho it was known to other members, including 
the State Engineer, The Legislature has determined 
to order an investigation, which is to be in the hands 
of an impartial committee. The Governor is opposed 
to any further appropriation until the matter has been 
submitted to the people. It was believed that the 
Platt Republicans had an understanding with the 
Tammany Democrats in this city, and that, in return 
for important positions given representatives of the 
Republican machine, certain legislation desired by 
the new city government would be adopted at Al- 
bany. The Democrats wanted a local option bill, by 
which the question of Sunday saloons should be sub- 
mitted to votes of the people in cities of the first and 
second class, gnd a bill empowering the Mayor to re- 
move the present Commissioners of Education and 
appoint their successors; and also to makea clean 
sweep in the city judiciary. The strong opposition of 
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the Governor to these measures has caused them to be 
abandoned by the Platt Republicans. There is some 
hope of a fair primary reform bill, it being under- 
stood that the Governor insists that no half-way 
measure shall be passed. 





CHICAGO seems not to be ready for civil service, as 
contemplated by a State statute and confirmed by a 
vote of its citizens under the referendum. Morethan 
two years ago the law went into effect, by which a 
commission of three persons appointed by the Mayor 
was to put the various executive branches of the city 
service under the merit system. Mayor Swift’s Re- 
publican administration was charged with acting to 

“defeat the purposes of the law by tricking with minor 
possibilities under its inaccuracies. But with the 
Democratic adminstration of Mayor Carter H. Harri- 
son the gantlet was thrown down without reserve. 
With reference to the police force, he attacked first 
the commission itself, displacing two members of it; 
then he took issue with the commission of his own 
choosing, and within the last two months has as- 
sumed to stand on either side of the question as 
policy has dictated, Under the law, exemptions from 
the operation of the merit system were ‘‘ the heads 
of any principal department of the city.’’ Mayor Har- 
rison, opposing the position of his predecessor in 
office, held that in the Police Department the ex- 
emptions were the assistant superintendent, the 
secretary of the department, four inspectors and 
eighteen captains, all of whom he appointed from 
Democratic constituencies to fillthe place of men dis- 
charged by his Chief of Police. A protest from citi 
zens forced the question to the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, where it was held that ‘‘ heads of any princi- 
pal department’’ was singular, and that these men 
had been illegally appointed. 


WiTH this cause pending, a special session of the 
Legislature was called by the Republican Governor 
Tanner, in which a bill was introduced to put the 
Chicago police force under a police commission to be 
appointed by the Governor. This was recognized as 
a political trick to make the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment a power for the Republican State machine, just 
as Mayor Harrison would have made it a power for 
the Democratic city machine. Already the Harri- 
son administration was seeking cover when the Su- 
preme Court decision upholding the Civil Service Law 
was announced. For a day Mayor Harrison’s Cor- 
poration Counsel was an ardent supporter of the law 
under the decision. Then, as the future of the leg- 
islative bill at Springfield seemed doubtful, he altered 
his position announcing that the city administration 
would appeal from the decision to the Federal Su- 
preme Court. By so doing it was hoped to tie the 
question up in the courts until long after the pres- 
ent city administration should be out of power. 
Then a legislative committee, backing up the Police 
Commission Bill, appeared in Chicago, putting the 
Civil Service Commission on the rack of an investi- 
gation. There were wranglings, charges, counter- 
charges, some more or less irrelevant testimony, and 
then a refusal on the part of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to stand further questioning, In the mean- 
time the city law department, working secretly, has 
obtained a supersedeas from Chief Justice Fuller, 
staying proceedings until the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall pass upon the constitutionality 
of the lawcreating the Civil Service Commission. So, 
until that time, the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in Chicago are tied beyond the power of in- 
terfering with the manipulations of the Harrison Ad- 
ministration. Two years may elapse before the Su- 
preme Court decision is reached. It isa politicians’ 
fight pure and simple against a system whose benefi- 
cence no one doubts. 


FAINT yet pursuing, the Dawes Commission has 
concluded another agreement—this time with the 
smallest of the Five Civilized Tribes, the Seminoles, 
numbering about 3,000. It provides for the purchase, 
if practicable, of 200,000 acres from the Creeks, to be 
added to the Seminole lands, and the dividing of all 
their lands into three classes, appraised respectively 
at five dollars, two and a half dollars, and fifty cents 
peracre. These lands are to be so allotted that each 
member of the tribe shall have a share equal in value 
which he may not sell or encumber until patent is is- 
sued. He may, however, lease his land for six years 
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with the approval of the tribal chief; leases of min- 
eral, coal or oil lands to be approved also by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Two academies have 320 
acres, and eight district schools 80 acres each; to 
each church is assigned one acre, and in each town- 
ship the United States may purchase an acre for 
schools for non-citizens. ‘‘ When the tribal govern- 
ment shall cease to exist,’’ each allottee shall receive 
a deed for his land, executed by the chief and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior; and by the 
terms of the deed forty acres shall be inalienable and 
non-taxable in perpetuity. Reserving $500,000 for a 
school fund, the balance of the moneys of the Semi- 
noles is to be divided among them per capita in three 
annual payments. The jurisdiction of United States 
courts is to be limited to controversies in regard to 
real estate owned by Seminoles and to cases of homi- 
cide, embezzlement, bribery and embracery, irrespect- 
ive of race; and the laws passed by the Seminole 
Council are not to be subject to the approval of the 
President, as are those of the other four tribes. This 
last provision will undoubtedly of itself prevent the 
ratification of the agreement by Congress. 





CLOSE upon the heels of the revelations of fraud in 
the construction of the United States naval dry dock 
in Brooklyn, fully accounting for its partial collapse 
while occupied by one of our ships, come most 
astounding charges against Capt. O. M. Carter, of 
the Corps of Engineers, involving among other 
offenses the alleged theft of nearly $3,000,000, in con- 
nection with River and Harbor improvements in 
Georgia. The charges are in the hands of a court- 
martial, They allege that Captain Carter conspired 
with certain persons to allow fraudulent claims 
amounting to $2,555,957; that he approved a false 
pay-roll, made various false statements, embezzled, 
and swore falsely. The fraudulent claims are said to 
go back to 1892, and under the limitations of the 
Articles of War he could not be tried for them; but 
there are other matters in the indictment for which 
he can betried. The discovery of fraud is said to 
have been made by Captain Gillette, the successor of 
Captain Carter. An investigation was made by com- 
petent engineers, and on their report the charges 
were based. Captain Carter vehemently denies the 
truth of the accusation, tho he pleads the two-year 
limitation against the more serious charges, 





SERIOUS rioting by Spanish officers and soldiers 
occurred in Havana last week. Three newspaper 
offices were attacked because severe criticisms had 
been made from them on the principal leaders of the 
Spanish Army and on the army itself. Windows 
and furniture were destroyed, but no one was killed. 
The police dispersed the rioters and order was quickly 
restored. There was a smaller demonstration next 
day. The Captain-General probably had a very un- 
easy feeling fora day ortwo. The rioters indicated 
their contempt for autonomy and cried, ‘‘ Long live 
Spain!’ ‘‘Long live the army!’’ etc. The Govern- 
ment as a precaution has established a censorship 
over foreign dispatches to the Cuban press and has 
warned rioters that they are under military jurisdic- 
tion. An order forbidding the assembling on the 
streets of groups of more than four is also to be 
issued. No demonstration was made against Ameri- 
cans. Our Consul-General will, it is understood, call 
for men-of-war, which are within six hours of the 
Havana harbor, if American lives and interests should 
be imperiled by further risings. Our Government 
fora day or two was apprehensive of trouble, and 
was ready to meet it promptly. The work of gather- 
ing provisions, clothing and other necessary stores 
for the relief of the starving thousands in Cuba goes 
on satisfactorily under appeals from our Secretary of 
State. All reports agree as to the desperate need 
of it. 





GENERAL WEYLER escaped a trial for his reflec- 
tions on the Sagasta Government on the eve of his 
departure from Cuba, only to be subjected to court- 
martial for the publication of his protest to the Queen 
against the criticisms of President McKinley’s mes- 
sage on his policy in Cuba. In his protest General 
Weyler says that for the honor of the army and his 
own honor he craves satisfaction for the gross and 
cowardly attacks made in the face of the world on the 
measures adopted in Cuba. He cannot conceive why 
Her Majesty’s Government allowed these attacks to 
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pass in silence. While these attacks remain unan- 
swered he considers that the “Spanish Army is un- 
worthy the uniform it wears. It is understood that 
the General claims that he did not give out the pro- 
test for publication. A journalist comes forward to 
take the blame, saying he found the manuscript in 
the General’s room and copied it and gave it out 
without its author’s knowledge. General Weyler in- 
timates that he represents not himself alone, but 
brother officers. How much of the sympathy of 
Spanish officers is enlisted in his behalf is not known; 
but it is reported that many of them have quietly met 
him at private dinners. and it is probable that they 
saw the protest before it was published. 





THE closer union of the Central American States 
is progressing slowly but steadily. The next step 
will be to convene in the spring a Constitutional As- 
sembly with twenty delegates from each of the coun- 
tries to pass upon the constitution. It will be re- 
membered that the preliminary treaties joining all the 
five States together have been signed by the execu- 
tive branches ot the Governments; but the Congresses 
of Guatemala and Costa Rica have not yet ratified the 
treaties. The reports that the fall of the Greater 
Republic would result from a positive statement from 
Washington that this country does not favor the 
union, is probably without foundation, There seems 
to have been little revolutionary talk along the isth- 
mus during the past few weeks unless it be in Salva- 
dor, and attention therefore has been diverted to the 
two canal projects. The Nicaraguan route is now 
being inspected and surveyed by our Government 
Commission under Admiral Walker. More than 250 
persons are at work on the water and in the woods, 
and everything is progressing. It is said, however, 
that more money will have to be appropriated by 
Congress, as things are ina much worse condition 
than was expected. 

FuRTHER south, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and 
Chile command especial attention. The plot to mur- 
der President Moraes is still the one topic in Brazil. 
Developments conclusively show that Vice-President 
Pereira was in the conspiracy, as well as other Gov- 
ernment officials of an equally high rank. Moreover, 
it has come to light that five other attempts have 
been made to assassinate the President—all of which 
for some unaccountable reason have passed unno- 
ticed. The Vice-President has escaped from im- 
prisonment and is still at large; but as all his political 
following seems to be melting away, it will probably 
go hard with him if he is captured. In Uruguay 
things are in a worse state yet. The advantage in 
the fight between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government is for the moment with 
President Cueslaus, who is banishing his opponents 
right and left. Armed bands of Nationalists have ap- 
peared in the interior, who, it is. said, will sustain 
him in the event of an uprising. But despite all 
this the hostility to his practical dictatorship seems to 
be increasing, and a civil war may break out again at 
the slightest provocation. Argentina is rejoicing 
over a splendid wheat crop, which is so large that 
even the locusts have been unable to spoil it. The 
political horizon, however, is becoming clouded as the 
Presidential election draws near. General Roca, who 
is considered by far the safest and most desirable 
candidate, and who upto this time has been consid- 
ered sure of an election, suddenly finds a split in his 
party. Unless this can be healed, he may be de- 
feated, which would be a national calamity. Chile 
also is raising her back over a boundary dispute, and 
the latest advices have it that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties gave the Government power to put the country 
on a war basis. Argentina seems to be the cause of 
it all, but whether the trouble is really the old bound- 
ary dispute as alleged, or something else, is not clear. 





Not for along time has France been in such a 
fever of excitement as over the Dreyfus case. First 
came the official publication of the original indict- 
ment, which made it evident that the condemnation 
of the officer depended upon the testimony of ex- 
perts as to his handwriting, and that two of the five 
consulted declared him innocent. Then came the 
trial of Count Esterhazy for the publication of letters 
attacking the Government. There was some talk of 
an open trial; but the officials yielded to the pressure 
of the army authorities, and the court-martial sat be- 
hind closed doors. It found the Count innocent, 
and he was greeted effiusively by the public, not ap- 
parently for any particular friendliness to himself, 
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but because in the popular mind he was identified 
with the honor of the army and with the principle, 
or prejudice, of Anti-Semitism. Following close 
upon the Count’s release came the arrest of Colonel 
Picquart, the principal witness against him, and of 
the famous ‘‘ veiled lady,” who has threatened all 
manner of exposures, collapsing on occasion in hys- 
teria. Apparently the War Department thought it 
had finished the case when Emile Zola, the author, 
appeared, with an open letter to President Faure. 
pointing out irregularities in this last court-martial, 
and openly charging several persons, including the 
Minister of War and the investigating officer, with 
perjury, and challenging the Government to prose- 
cute him for libel. The result has been a perfect 
storm. The students have taken up the case, and 
go about the streets declaiming against Zola, Drey- 
fus and Scheurer-Kestner, who has been defeated in 
his candidature for the vice-presidency of the Senate. 
So bitter have been the demonstrations that the po- 
lice have been compelled to guard the houses of Zola, 
Kestner and Clemenceau. The present question is 
whether the civil trial of Zola for libel will be public 
or secret. It is also significant that a petition is 
being circulated and is securing a great many prom- 
inent signatures calling for a re-trial of Captain 
Dreyfus. 





FOR some years there has been disturbance in 
France on account of the low birth-rate in compar- 
ison with the death-rate. Official statements are 
now published which show that for the year ending 
March, 1896, the births exceeded the deaths by 
93,700. The births also showed a gain of 111,513 
over the preceding year, while the death-rate de- 
creased 80,100. Thus the decrease in the number of 
deaths has been nearly 10 per cent., while the in- 
crease of the births has been 3.7 percent. There 
has been also a marked increase in the number of 
marriages, the number during 1896 being 7,253 more 
than in 1895. This is the first increase since 1872. 
This is due, it is understood, to the modification of 
the law with regard to the ‘‘age of consent.” Prior 
to that time no marriage could be effected by parties 
under the age of forty-five without first obtaining the 
consent of parents or guardians, or securing through 
legal means, at considerable trouble and expense, 
the rights through the courts. The great satisfac- 
tion arises from the apparent change in the trend, 
showing that the population is really increasing in- 
stead of decreasing, and the general situation is 
much more healthy. 





THAT England considers the Nile question of great 
importance is manifest from the fact that troops are 
being constantly pressed to the front, the last in- 
stalment being the famous Grenadier Guards sta- 
tioned at Gibraltar. Just what is indicated is not en- 
tirely evident, altho a hint may be received from the 
statement in Joseph Chamberlain’s paper, that the 
treaty which Sir Rennell Rodd arranged with King 
Menelek includes a clause that forbids him to inter- 
fere with British advance to Kharttim, and in return 
secures to him a rectification of frontier. Just what 
that is is not stated, but the old report of an exten- 
sion of Abyssinia to the Nile is recalled. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener brought down on himself the wrath of the 
newspapers by refusing to allow correspondents to go 
with him, and has been obliged to withdraw from 
that position, At the same time comes notice of two 
more expeditions on the Upper Nile. Prince Henry of 
Orleans is fitting out at Marseilles an armed expedi- 
tion, avowedly to assist Abyssinia in its extension 
plans. On the English side Henry Cavendish, who 
recently led a party through Somaliland, is also fitting 
out an expedition well armed with Maxim guns and 
one large Parrot gun. Just where heis going is not 
stated, but Fashoda is named as one of the points, 
and the whole Somali territory, Lake Rudolph, the 
Sobat River, etc., will come in for a share of at- 
tention. 





From India comes the somewhat startling news 
that the Afridis have again taken possession of the 
Khyber Pass and are cutting telegraph wires and fir- 
ing uponescorts. A revolt is also reported in Balu- 
chistan close to theshores of the Arabian Sea. This 
last does not appear to be serious in itself, altho it 
indicates the wide spread of discontent. The plague, 
too, is again raging in Bombay and its vicinity, and 
there is a great deal of auxiety over the situation in 
general. General Lockhart has had leave of absence 
for three months and is to be succeeded by General 
Sir Power Palmer who has been in command of the 
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Punjab frontier force since 1895, and has had consid- 
erable experience in Abyssinian campaigns. There is 
trouble also in Persia. An English consul some- 
where in the southern part of the Empire has been 
murdered, and some troops have been sent from 
Bombay to see about it. Details are lacking; but 
there are indications that the general grip of the 
Shah is weakening, that there is great dissatisfaction 
among the Moslems, which may at any time mani- 
fest itself elsewhere in such outbreaks as those in the 
vicinity of Urumia. The Amir of Afghanistan keeps 
quiet, occupying himself chiefly with spending the im- 
mense subsidy he gets from England in the manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition for his army, already 
well equipped and disciplined. The English author- 
ities have no confidence in him, and are taking no 
chances as to his action should he find it for his ad- 
vantage to break withthem. Altogether the outlook 
in that section is by no means peaceful. 

ACCORDING to a dispatch from Peking, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador has announced to the Tsungli 
Yamen that the English Government is willing to 
assist China to liquidate the Japanese indemnity and 
provide a loan of $60,000,000 at par to run fifty years, 
the service to be 4 per cent. net, including sinking 
fund conditions, as follows: (1) The opening of three 
treaty ports, Ta-Lien-Wan, Siang-In and Nanning, 
thereby increasing the customs revenue; (2) a dec- 
laration that no portion of the Yang-tse-Kiang Val- 
ley shall be alienated to any other Power; (3) the 
right to extend the Burma Railway through Hunan 
Province. In the event of default China is to 
place certain revenues under the control of the Im- 
perial customs. Ta-Lien-Wan is quite near Port 
Arthur, and Nanning is a large city on the southern 
branch of the West River, only a short distance from 
the border of Tongking, and directly in the line‘of 
any railway extension from the south. As to the 
other place there is some doubt, but it appears to be 
in the province of Hunan, on a branch of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang. China, it is said, considers the terms 
advantageous, but fears opposition from Russia and 
France. There has come quite a change over the 
tone of the German press, which now advocates an 
English loan and talks of an Anglo-German agree- 
ment. In Korea no change appears, altho there are 
reports that the English representative, Mr. Brown, 
retains full possession. In Japan Count Ito has 
formed a Cabinet, but as yet no policy is announced. 
There are continued rumors of naval movements, in- 
cluding one that a strong English fleet will hold the 
mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang. One of the cruisers 
in Prince Henry’s party ‘was reported disabled. It 
appears, however, that she was simply taken in tow 
by the other because her supply of coal was short. 





WE mentioned some months ago that Japan was 
beginning to be confronted with the ‘labor prob- 
lem.’’ Things have apparently gone further than 
we suspected, for an important factory act is shortly 
to be introduced into the Parliament, which will be 
the first of its kind in Japan, aimed primarily to 
benefit the factory workers. Its main features are: 
the prohibition of child labor under ten years of age; 
the prohibition of night work for children under fif- 
teen years; the prohibition of employment of women 
for work detrimental to their health; the limitation of 
working hours to ten for children under fifteen years; 
the limitation for adults to twelve hours a day, ex- 
cept under special agreement; a species of employers’ 
liability; factory inspection by governmental author- 
ity, and the system ef issuing certificates to each 
operator by the municipal authorities, which 
every worker must apply for and which are 
to be deposited with the employer, who, on 
the other hand, is required to hire none but 
certificate-holders. The officials claim that this last 
clause is necessary in order to put an end tothe prac- 
tice of enticing away employés from one employer to 
another. For the employers are resorting quite fre- 
quently to this method of obtaining skilled employés, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent annu- 
ally in this item of expenditure. While‘this bill may 
not amount to very much in itself, as its regulations 
do not go far enough, still it may be the forerunner 
of coming eventsin which the Japanese workers may 
hope to benefit themselves. At any rate, it would be 
a great misfortune if it fails, for it might be years be- 
fore it would be considered again. The act is re- 
ceiving considerable opposition from the employers, 
who raise the usual cry of ‘‘ socialism’’ and ‘‘Govern- 
ment interference,” and are trying to prevent its in- 
troduction into the Diet. 
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An Overcoming Power. 

WHEN sin came into the world it brought a long 
train of evil consequences. It made war on the con- 
stitution of man and the government of God; and its 
course is marked with disaster. At times it has 
seemed to overcome and to have the promise of the 
future. But fromevery such battle Good has emerged 
with life enough for further conflict, and it has won 
triumphs which indicate that the final outcome is not 
doubtful. Those things which make for righteous- 
ness are stronger than those which make for un- 
righteousness; and if Evil is persistent so is Good, 
which knows its superiority and is confident that it 
was never established to be overthrown. The sun is 
in the heavens to give light to the earth as long as it 
shall need light. Where it shines the darkness has 
no power; darkness can be overcome by light, but 
light is not vanquished by darkness. Darkness pre- 
vails oniy when light is withdrawn. It is a sound bib- 
lical precept: Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. 

There is that in the nature of right which tends to 
perpetuate it; and there is that in the nature of wrong 
which tends to abridge its triumphs. Nero disgusted 
even the reckless Romans by his excesses, and his 
diabolism operated to cut short his own career. 
Human society was not intended for complete de- 
struction, It is driven in defense to make vice and 
crime odious and to praise and encourage the prac- 
tice of virtue. 

Whatever may be the future lot of sin it carries 
its own punishment in this world. Sometimes the 
measure of punishment is less than our sense of jus- 
tice would dictate, sometimes the innocent are drawn 
into the circle of suffering; but punishment, however 
slow to come, or however widely distributed, comes 
as inevitably as effect follows cause. The bonds of 
society are indissoluble; when some go wrong, many 
share the results; when some are injured, many suf- 
fer. - Therefore, for our own protection we must 
have a moral standard and endeavor to induce every- 
body to conform to it. 

The man who steals injures him whose property he 
takes. The man wholies abuses another’s confidence, 
one of the most sacred things in human relations. 
The man who kills takes what he cannot restore from 
one who has an equal right to life with himself. In 
all such cases the offender himself -loses something 
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more important than property, or life, even; he loses 
his uprightness, that integrity of soul without which 
man is less than he was intended tobe. This is a 
sort of suicide or self-destruction. The man who de- 
liberately enters upon a career of wickedness begins 
the slow thurder of all that is noblest and best in 
his nature. Sin is allied to death.. It brings death, 
and death, too, to all that is really worth saving. 

The moral ugliness of sin, its repulsiveness, is one 
of the safeguards of humanity. Temptation assaults 
and overthrows because perception is for the mo- 
ment blinded. What seemed sweet and attractive is 
afterward seen to be bitter and hideous. While men 
are able to distinguish light from darkness, virtue 
from vice, selfishness, the root ofall evil, must appear 
unlovely, unworthy, unmanly. No poet praises it; 
no public preacher inculcates it; no preacher fails to 
paint it in hideous colors. 

Whether sin will be entirely eliminated from the 
human family before the end of time—the Bible does 
not seem to promise it—certain it is that the ten- 
dency of thingsis in that direction. The law of the 
survival of the fittest is ever helping virtue and dis- 
couraging vice; and those who ally themselves with 
the forces of evil fight for that which shall be over- 
thrown and against that which shall be finally and 
forever established. They wage a battle whose issues 
cannot be uncertain. 

God must understand the problem as we cannot. 
He has revealed to us so much of his plans as it is 
necessary for us to know. We have every reason to 
trust to his wisdom and to his assurance of final tri- 
umph. It is good in moments of discouragement, 
when evil seems to triumph, when no power seems 
adequate to resist the united will of the wicked, to 
remember that their limits are appointed unto them; 
and tho they may flourish for a while Time quickly 
sweeps them into the great abyss, and the memory 
which remains becomes a power for good as a fright- 
ful warning. The brand of history is ever on the 
brow of Cain, and the blood of Abel ever cries from 
the ground. We know surely by many infallible 
signs that Good is in the world for gradual and final 
triumph, and that Evil is a declining and falling 
power. 


The Hurricane in the House. 


THE vigor of the opposition to the Merit System in 
the House seems to have spent itself in violence of 
speech. It called the system a fraud and an infamy, 
and then, instead of proceeding to mark the sincerity 
of its utterance by a vote to cripple it, subsided com- 
pletely. If it isa ‘‘fraud’’ and an ‘‘infamy” it were 
worse than folly to vote nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars a year to carry iton. But the boldest of the 
crusaders had not courage emough even to move that 
the item for the Civil Service Commission be 
stricken out of the Appropriation Bill. They still 
breathe out but no longer vociferate threatenings and 
slaughter; but this is not a dangerous proceeding. 
It is only by votes that they can overthrow or crip- 
ple the Merit System, and of these they seem very 
chary. That a week or more should be occupied in 
violent denunciation, and the arrested appropria- 
ation finally passed over without a motion to strike 
out isabsurd enough; butifit eases the minds of some 
of the members and satisfies those constituents 
yearning for offices which are not to be had, the 
country should be content. 

Demagogs may loudly assert that the people are 
groaning under the yoke of the Civil Service Law, 
that they want it swept completely off the statute- 
book, that they will not much longer rest under the 
incubus, that patriotism is in the balances and can- 
not outlive the spoils systems; but their actions belie 
their words. If they really believed that the National 
Republican Platform grossly misrepresents the feel- 
ing of their party, they would have wiped out the ap- 
propriation for the Civil Service Commission, and fol- 
lowed up the action with a bill to repeal the law it- 
self. The inference is that they believe no such 
thing. One of them has quietly said that some such 
demonstration is necessary to show their office-seek- 
ing constituents that they are powerless to give what 
they cannot get. 

We expect, however, some modifications of the 
law. Every member of the Cabinet has indicated 
certain confidential and other particular positions 
which should, in his judgment, be taken out of the 
classified list. These offices are not very numerous, 
and there are strong, if not sufficient reasons for 
making them exceptions, particularly as an examina- 
tion for them is to be prescribed or approved by the 
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Civil Service Commission. That such a modification 
would subject the appointing power to the dictation 
of party bosses is not a valid argument against it, 
because the appointing power has a personal and 
pecuniary responsibility in most of these cases, 
which he cannot afford to treat lightly. The great 
purpose of the Law isto protect the clerical force of 
the Government from the periodical raids of the 
politicians. Clerks constitute the great bulk of the 
Government civil employés; and there is really less 
reason why they should be changed to suit the 
political complexion of every Administration than 
there would be for the President to select his 
butcher, baker and grocer or his butler, cook and 
bootblack from his own party. 

Give the argument for party patronage all the 
weight to which it is entitled—that if patronage is 
taken away, only very rich men can afford to run for 
office, that enormous funds must be raised for cam- 
paigns—it still remains that the public is entitled to 
the best and most economical service, that public po- 
sitions ought not to be made a football between the 
parties, that public pay ought not to go to reward 
party service, and that the patriotism which is only 
sustained by the reward of office or of liberal cam- 
paign funds, is not the genuine article. 

Pere Scheil’s Discovery. 

THE announcement by Pére Scheil, the French 
Assyriologist who has given so much time to study of 
the collections in the Museum at Constantinople, that 
he had discovered a Babylonian account of the Del- 
uge much older than Moses, was so interesting tothe 
biblical student that we asked the discoverer for an 
account of it. He kindly consented, and his account, 
the first thus far published in America, and,we think, 
in Europe, will be of no little interest. 

Every biblical scholar knows that the Hebrew ac- 
count of the Deluge found in Genesis has been par- 
alleled by two Babylonian accounts, one that of Bero- 
sus, a Babylonian historian, whose narrative has 
been handed down to us by early Greek Christian 
writers, and the other that found on Assyrian tab- 
lets by George Smith. Both resemble, and yet both 
differ from the Genesis story. Biblical critics have 
differed as tothe age ofthe biblical story, the more 
conservative holding that being written by Moses, it 
is older than his time and was incorporated by him 
into the Book of Genesis, while the newer school of 
critics were, until the discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, inclined to believe that the story was bor- 
rowed from Nineveh or Babylon at the time of the 
Captivity or not long before it, at which time the 
Book of Genesis was written. 

The discovery by George Smith ofa full poetical 
account of the Deluge, on tablets in King Assur- 
banipal’s library at Nineveh, was of immense interest; 
but it did not assure us of the age of the Deluge 
story among the inhabitants of the Euphrates Val- 
ley; for it was on tablets written in Assurbanipal’s 
reign, that is scarce six hundred years before Christ. 
To be sure these were said to be copied from tablets 
in Babylonian libraries, but we did not know how 
old these original tablets were. Besides, the Deluge 
story was on the eleventh tablet in a long poem, 
compiled in twelve books, one for each month, in a 
quite artificial way, and’ might belong to a compara- 
tively late period of religious and literary syncretism. 
The original Babylonian tablets, from which the As- 
syrian copies were made, were much desired. 

Now Pere Scheil has made the discovery. To be 
sure the record on the tablet does not amount to 
much, it is such a fragmentary bit; but it is large 
enough to make it sure that the tablet contained the 
story of the Deluge; and, most fortunately, the most 
important part of all is preserved, the colophon, with 
the date. It is dated in the reign of Ammi-zaduga, 
King of Babylon; and we know that he reigned about 
2140 B.C. That is, we have here a precious bit of 
clay on which was written a poetical story of the 
Deluge, seven centuries before Moses and about the 
time of Isaac or Jacob. That is enough to make the 
discovery memorable. We learn positively that the 
story of the Deluge was familiar to the common peo- 
ple of Babylonia, and therefore of all the East from 
Syria to Persia. For the benefit of the dozen or two 
of our readers who can translate the original, and for 
the curiosity of the rest, we give the cuneiform text, 
with Pére Scheil’s translation. 

Professor Sayce has lately stated, misapprehend- 
ing Pére Scheil’s oral announcement, that the new 
text verbally agrees with that discovered by George 
Smith, showing the care and accuracy with which the 
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document was preserved from generation to genera- 
tion, with ‘‘no change even in the form of a single 
word,”’ This is not the fact. The reader will see that 
this is an entirely different redaction; and Pére 
Scheil suggests that different cities would have their 
different poetical editions of the story. This frag- 
ment belongs, to the story current at Sippara, where 
the fragment was found; and we may suppose that the 
account given by Berosus was also from the Sippara 
edition, for Berosus tells us that Xisuthrus (Noah), 
before the Flood, buried in Sippara the records of 
the world’s antediluvian history. The cuneiform ac- 
count discovered by George Smith seems to have orig- 
inated in the city of Surippak; at any rate the Noah 
of that story came from the Surippak. There are in 
that account no such passages as we have in this new 
fragment, which shows that we have to do with an- 
other version, we do not know how old, for it is itself 
a copy from a partly effaced original. 

This text is in poetry. It proves that the poetic 
construction was fixed more than two thousand 
years B.C. Each line is divided into two hemistichs, 
as in Hebrew poetry. Literary form was no un- 
familiar thing in the time of Abraham. 

We learn nothing more from this fragment than 
we knew before as to the origin of the Deluge story. 
The history neither of Egypt nor of Babylon finds 
any place for an historical deluge. The fragment is 
large enough to show that it is a poem full of poly- 
theistic and mythical details, of which the Genesis 
version has been thoroughly purged, giving us a tale 
purely monotheistic, absolutely ethical, and fit to 
give religious instruction to an unscientific people in 
the infancy of civilization. 


The Havana Riot. 


THE outbreak in Havana last week was not a 
serious thing in itself. It was easily put down and 
order soon restored. But asa symptom of the feel- 
ing in the capital it is serious indeed. It was not an 
ordinary rabble which besieged the newspaper offices 
and tried to destroy them, but it was a mob largely 
made up of Spanish soldiers and led by Spanish officers. 
If a bread riot were precipitated in’ Havana or any 
of the cities of Cuba it would not bestrange, because 
the suffering from lack of food, according to all ac- 
counts, is something appalling. It is estimated that 
at least 200,000 persons are in actual danger of starva- 
tion, and that of these probably 40,000 are beyond 
the reach of relief, however promptly it may be ex- 
tended. Scenes of wretchedness and starvation are 
not strange to the streets of Havana. But it was not 
the starving who besieged the newpaper offices, but 
those who have a very different reason for revolt. 

It is perfectly clear that the rioters were in sympa- 
thy with the Weyler régime and not with that of 
Captain-General Blanco. They were chiefly Spanish 
Conservatives and are, therefore, in opposition to the 
present Liberal Government in Madrid. The three 
newspapers whose offices were marked for their disap- 
probation were accused of being too severe in their at- 
tacks upon the Spanish Army and the Spanish vol- 
unteers. It is significant that among the cries of the 
rioters was that of ‘‘ Down with autonomy!” 

It is quite evident that there is a close sympathy, 
if not an actual concert, between this movement in 
Cuba and that in Spain, which strives to make Gen- 
eral Weyler represent the honor of the Spanish Army. 
The Government has determined to prosecute him 
by court-martial for the publication of his address to 
the Queen protesting against the criticisms of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s message on the Weyler régime in 
Cuba. Whether the Government can safely carry 
this measure through remains to be seen. It is 
known that General Weyler has frequently met Span- 
ish generals at dinner, in a very quiet way, tobe sure, 
so as not to provoke public comment; but the fact is 
certainly significant. Demonstrations by the Span- 
ish Army are very serious matters for the Govern- 
ment. If the leaders of it arein sympathy with Gen- 
eral Weyler, and think that he has been made the 
victim of a policy at once too friendly to the United 
States and too liberal to Cuba, the stability of the 
present Administration may be seriously threatened. 

There is no doubt that the Sagasta Government is 
thoroughly in earnest in trying to solve the Cuban 
problem by the concession of the most liberal system 
of autonomy ever devised for a Spanish colony. It 
is also clear that Captain-General Blanco is equal- 
ly sincere in endeavoring to establish this  sys- 
tem and intrying to bring the war to an end bya 
different policy from that pursued by General Weyler. 
The humanity of his policy is as conspicuous as was 
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the inhumanity of the policy of General Weyler. 
Probably his moderation is far from pleasing to most 
of the officers and soldiers who served under Gen- 
eral Weyler. They do not believe that war can be 
made in a vigorous way without killing people and 
destroying property; and their idea seems to be that 
those who are not for them are against them, and 
that the only proper treatment of those who are 
against them is to kill them wherever they may be 
found and in whatever situation, whether they are 
men or women, Then, too, the Captain-General has 
shown far too much humanity toward the reconcen- 
trados. They are of no advantage to the Spanish 
cause and might as well die of starvation as to die in 
any other way, unless it be by the machete. 

The court-martial of General Weyler may precipi- 
tate a crisis in Madrid, which would probably mean 
the overthrow of the present Government. Further 
demonstrations in Havana, which are possible at any 
time, may have the same result. The outlook isa 
very serious one—more serious than it has been at 
any time during the last two years. There is so much 
inflammable material in the Cuban capital that an- 
other rising might easily get beyond the control of 
the Captain-General. If a mob should obtain pos- 
session there would be such a reign of terror as would 
make it incumbent upon the United States, as the 
nearest neighbor and having most at stake, to irter- 
vene. It isthe purpose of our Government to keep 
its hands off and to avoid every possible occasion for 
giving offense or precipitating an international war. 
We donot now anticipate this. The President appreci- 
ates the delicacy of the situation and is determined 
to preserve peace, unless it should come to the point 
where it is peace without honor, or intervention for 
the sake of humanity. 

It seems as tho the solution of the Cuban problem 
could not long be delayed. The failure of the new 
régime isalready demonstrated. The insurgents are 
greatly encouraged, and are confident that they will 
win. They will not accept autonomy, which has but 
a faint and divided support among the Spaniards 
themselves. The prospect, therefore, of the pacifi- 
cation if the island by Spanish arms has at no time 
since the outbreak of the rebellion been so poor. 





Some Missionary Problems. 


THE annual conferences of Foreign Mission Boards 
have more than justified themselves in what has 
already been accomplished. They have secured 
much greater harmony, and, in some respects, unity 
ofaction. They have interposed a check upon some 
unwise developments, and have extended a cordial 
support to movements promising good results. They 
have given an impulse, in some cases an initiative, to 
the movement for self-support of native churches, 
such as must inevitably result in the firmer establish- 
ment of those churches and the extension of mission- 
ary effort. They have secured a form for the presen- 
tation of missionary statistics which cannot fail to 
result in a much clearer understanding of mission 
work, its needs and perplexities as well as its success. 

Certain problems of even greater moment remain to 
be considered in the future; the relative proportion 
of institutional*to evangelistic work, economy of ad- 
ministration, and more effective presentation of the 
work to the churches at home. All three deserve 
the most careful consideration. The testimony of 
more than one observer on the field indorses the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Speer that what is needed 
is not more opportunities for evangelistic effort, such 
as are offered by the extension of medical and educa- 
tional work, but more ability to improve the present 
opportunities. Closely connected with this subject is 
that of economy of force. May not a single hospital in 
a foreign city, a single publishing house, a single ed- 
ucational system suffice for several denominations? 
Have we reached the limit of comity in the devel- 
opment of separate organizations ? 

So, too, of the presentation of the work to the 
churches at home. Hitherto it has been the work 
on the field that has been the onetheme. It may 
well be that a clearer understanding of the work at 
home would be advantageous. There is a very prev- 
alent idea that there is too much machinery, too 
much red tape, too much autocracy. This idea we 
believe to be very incorrect; but it exists, and it must 
be recognized. If the churches could be taken more 
fully into the confidence of the societies in regard to 
their management of the interests committed to 
them, we believe that very much misunderstanding 
would be saved and much greater confidence, an es- 
sential to cordial support, be secured. In this line 
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we would suggest a somewhat wider attendance upon 
future conferences. The membership for purposes 
of action may well be confined to persons officially 
connected with the boards; but if other persons, 
pastors, laymen, editors of the press, secular as well 
as religious, could hear and see the conduct of these 
meetings, the result, we are confident, would be very 
helpful. 


THERE has never been a more favorable time for the 
reformation of pension abuses than now. We have at 
the head of the Bureau a commissioner who is deter- 
mined to do all he can to make the roll an honorable 
one. There is inthe present Congress a disposition, 
largely born of the necessity of economy, to limit pen- 
sion expenditures and to reform abuses. We have on 
the part of the general public a strong desire that such 
changes be made in administration as shall prevent 
the payment of public money to persons who have no 
right to it. Everybody is satisfied that there are nu- 
merous cases of such frauds. It is clear that men who 
are able to doactive work on the police force of a great 
city have no right to be drawing invalid pensions; that 
a man who is competent to take charge of a long dis- 
tance telephone ought not to be drawing pension 
money for deafness. President Warfield, of Lafayette 
College, gives us this experience: . 

‘‘A rather rough-looking individual came into my office 

when I was practicing law, and asked for assistance in 
making out his proof for an application for a pension as a 
Mexican war veteran. I did not want to doit, and asked 
him what his loyalty to the present order of things con- 
sisted in, and he replied: ‘In carrying a musket four years 
in the Confederate Army.’ I am afraid there are a good 
many of the same sort being supported under the present 
pension laws. My father is one of the few ex-army officers 
of my acquaintance who are entitled to a pension and do 
not have one, and I can never get over the shock I expe- 
rience when I hear that this and that person who seem to 
be utterly without any claim on the Government are draw- 
ing pensions. I trust this agitation will go on until our 
pension rolls are purged of all except those who really de- 
serve aid for injuries received in the course of services 
actually rendered.” 
A general co-operation can secure the purging of the 
list. Especially valuable would be the help of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in this direction. They 
owe it to themselves to assist in exposing those who 
are fraudulently drawing money which belongs to the 
veterans. It is announced that J. P. S. Gobin, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army, has been in Wash- 
ington with this end in view. It would be a very help- 
ful thing if the suggestion of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions that the Government should look after the inter- 
ests of those entitled to pensions itself and do away 
with the necessity for pension attorneys, were carried 
out. This would at once be a protection to the Govern- 
ment and to the pensioner. If there were no pension 
attorneys there would doubtless be less occasion for 
the adoption of private pension bills by Congress. 

IN so far as the opposition to the confirmation of 
Attorney-General McKenna as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court is based on the fact that he is in religion 
a Catholic we have no particle of sympathy with it. It 
is a narrow sort of patriotism, an unworthy and ground- 
less prejudice which would bar a man otherwise fitted 
from our Supreme Court. Chief Justice Taney was a 
Catholic, and did nothing to imperil our institutions. 
Catholics have served the country as loyally and effect- 
ively as Protestants. As to Mr. McKenna himself, he 
has already shown that he is fair-minded enough to de- 
cide against his own Church where the law warrants 
him, as in the West Point Chapel case. We have no 
fear of his influence or action on the Supreme Bench in 
that respect. Butifthe protests against his confirmation 
on the ground of his lack of legal attainment and judicial 
capacity are well-grounded,he ought not to be confirmed. 
Such allegations are made, and made by lawyers and 
judges. Whether they are just and true and not influ- 
enced by unworthy motives or by the bitterness of the 
railroad issue of the Pacific Coast, it is for the Senate 
to determine. Senator Hoar, whose conscience would not 
allow him knowingly to support an incompetent man for 
this exalted judicial position, advocates Mr. McKenna’s 
confirmation. So does Senator White, Democrat, of 
California. Nevertheless, we ouglit to have for our 
Supreme Court men whose fitness in every way is be- 
yond doubt. If Mr. McKenna is not such a man his 
nomination should be rejected. There are precedents 
for this exercise of the Senate’s constitutional power. 





Wecan only commend the treatment of the second 
college liquor scandal, a much milder one, by Dr. Buck- 
ley, in the leading organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Attheannual dinner of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Alumni in this city, a small number of those 
present ordered wine. It was not a proper thing to do. . 
They knew it was a Methodist institution and that the. 
use of intoxicating liquors was against the principles of 
the Church and the University. On the matter becoming 
public, Dr. Buckley made that kind of a careful inves- 
tigation for which he is distinguished and published 
the facts freely and fully in his own paper, giving his 
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personal testimony of what he saw; and he declares 
emphatically that the Wesleyan University could pros- 
per better without an Alumni Association than with 
one at whose banquets wine should be served. He an- 
ticipates that the offense will not again occur, as it has 
not occurred before in the twenty-nine years of the his- 
tory of the Association. We understand that there is 
a young Alumni Association which proposes to do as 
it pleases in the matter; but that means that a few of 
its members intend to flout the wishes of the majority 
and to shut off the attendance of representatives of the 
institution. We are perfectly well aware that at the 
big colleges’ Alumni Association dinners wine is usu- 
ally ordered by some of the younger and noisier mem- 
bers; but that is a bad example, which Wesleyan Alumni 
ought not to follow. 


THERE are some crimes so atrocious that one does 
not like to speak of them, much less publish them to 
the world. Forthis reason itis unwillingly that we refer 
to the horrible case of mob injustice by which two Sem- 
inole Indians were burned to death by a mob in Okhla- 
homa, having been charged with a crime of which it 
appears that at least one of them was innocent. They 
were red savages who suffered, while it was civilized 
white men that tied them to a stake and fired the fag- 
ots. We do not wonder that after this horrible crime 
conscience made cowards of the white settlers in the re- 
gion, and they fled in terror from an imaginary aven- 
ging raid of red men, and called on the United States 
Government to send troops to protect them. But the 
Seminoles were not on the war-path, but were waiting 
quietly to see how the Government, with which they 
were just making a new treaty, would execute justice. 
Senator Quay has done well to introduce a bill provi- 
ding for an investigation and the punishment of the 
guilty parties. Here is a case where the United States 
can properly show whether it can: do more than the 
Governors of the States cando. The Governor of Ohio 
utterly fails to secure the punishment of one of a mob 
of lynchers, and the Governors of all the Southern 
States are equally unsuccessful. It is well to let our 
Ohio President see if he can do any better in one of 
the Territories over which the United States Govern- 
ment has the responsibility of ruling. 





Wuat is noticeable in the treatment of the Dreyfus 
case in France is the Frenchiness of it. We cannot 
know—no one can know—the justice of the case, ex- 
cept the judges themselves who decided it in secret. 
Every Frenchman ought to know that the method of 
the decision was most unjust; forit is now beyond ques- 
tion that neither Dreyfus nor his counsel was allowed 
to see the evidence on which it wasdecided. The prop- 
er question now again to be settled is whether Drey- 
fus was really guilty of the treason of selling to a for- 
eign power the military secrets of the army of which 
he was an officer. But this question of justice does not 
seem to concern the great majority of Frenchmen. A 
few—and, to his unexpected credit, Zola among them— 
want the wrong, if there was one, righted; but all the 
rest want nothing but the honor of France, the old 
‘*« glory” that has been the ruin of France, sustained, 
no matter whatis the justice of the case. In great 
Britain or inthis country there would have been no 
question but of justice; public sentiment would have 
allowed nothing else. But in France the overwhelm- 
ing feeling is that the credit of the courts and the 
country must be maintained no matter what the wrong 
may be to the condemned man, who it only a Jew any- 
way, and might as well be the scapegoat. Honor can 
never be dissociated from justice. 


THAT was a very notable suggestion in the Civilta 
Catolica, the Jesuit organ in Rome, that when the Pon- 
tiff in his response to the address of the Cardinals on 
December 23d declared that the Italian monarchy 
‘‘constituted a clamorous rupture with the memories, 
the sentiments and the historic law of the Italian peo- 
ple,” he meant to imply that it would be better for Italy 
if the monarchy were overthrown and a republic estab- 
lished in its place. Such a remark might well be re- 
garded as going beyond the limits allowed by the laws 
forbidding seditious utterances. Nevertheless the time 
may not be far off when an Italian republic will be the 
true solution of the Italian financial and political prob- 
lem. France has set the example; and in France any- 
body may talk and print all he pleases in defense of the 
Royalist party. France and Switzerland afford neigh- 
boring examples of republics, and we may not be sur- 
prised if, before long, Italy on the one side and Spain on 
the other should, as the result of revolution, become 
republics. A republic might afford the Pope no more 
authority in Rome than he has now; but it would very 
much relieve the stress whichexists between the Vati- 
can and the dynasty that destroyed the Papal power in 
the Papal States;.and it might also go far to relieve the 
very burdensome financial difficulty. 





.-.-Evidently General Booth’s hope that his visit to 
this country would result in a union of the Salvation 
Army and the Volunteers is destined to disappoint- 
ment. His son revolted against an authority which 
was too autocratic for the American atmosphere and a 
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policy which he believed could not be carried out with- 
out disaster. The organization of which he is the head 
is a greatly modified Salvation Army. If it shows less 
vigor than the original movement, it must be remem- 
bered that it had a small beginning, with little of the 
impulse which has carried the former forward. The 
extraordinary thing about the meeting of father and 
son is that it should have been hedged about with such 
abundant safeguards. The Commander would not 
meet the General except in the presence of witnesses, 
indicating that he could not separate the father from 
the general. What _could he have feared—the pater- 
nal authority or the General’s influence ? 


....Senator Wolcott has, as everybody knew, no 
favorable report to give of the Commission’s negotia- 
tions abroad for international bimetallism. France was 
willing and joined with the United States in repre- 
sentations to England; but nothing could be done with 
England. That was no disappointment. The failure 
with India was a surprise. The Senator said the Com- 
mission had all the authority it needed, and abundant 
co-operation from our representatives abroad. He 
thinks an international agreement with some nations 
yet a possibility, but concedes that the ratio will prob- 
ably have to be changed to something like 20 to I. 
He is to retire from the Commission. This ought 
really to be the end of an attempt which is clearly 
hopeless. We cannot have international bimetallism 
without England, and Senator Wolcott admits that Eng- 
land cannot be persuaded. What, then, is the use of 
further fooling over an impossibility ? 


....Perhaps the Catholic papers which unite in de- 
claring that we have misrepresented the attitude of 
their Church on the school question, and that we were 
wrong in saying that the Catholic wants the State to 
see that religious education is given to children in pub- 
lic schools, and are willing to trust the State to control 
this by paying for it, will be good enough to tell us 
what they regard as an ideal system, such a system as 
they provide in this nineteenth, almost twentieth, cen- 
tury in countries where their Church controls educa- 
tion. Don’t tell us what they will fight for as their 
minimum here, but what they will provide in Quebec, 
or in Bavaria, to take two favorable examples. If we 
are proved wrong, we will gladly retract. But we have 
heard so many pleas for the attachment of religious 
teaching to the public schools that we are slow to 
withiraw. 


....The suggestion that a wholesome mid-day lunch- 
eon should be provided at public expense for pupils of 
the public schools, which was ridiculed when first 
made, is now advocated by some leading educators, 
and enough has been said in favor of the plan to war- 
rant the belief that eventually it will be generally 
adopted. The experiment has been successful in Bos- 
ton, and the scheme has much to commend it. It seems 
that pupils in the graded schools are not the only ones 
whose capacity for work has been lessened by the lack 
of proper food, for President Harper said recently that 
hundreds of students in the University of Chicago were 
living upon a diet which did not properly support brain- 
work. Evidently the idea that one’s intellectual and 
moral faculties can be satisfactorily developed at the 
expense of the stomach is about to be relegated to the 
ranks of exploded heresies. 

....The journalists of India may bless their stars 
that their lot is not cast in Germany, where the editor 
of X/atteradatsch is now being prosecuted for publishing 
a joke about one of the Emperor’s speeches, and where 
there are a thousand of convictions in a year for /dse- 
majesté. In India a native may attack the measures of 
the Government, or poke fun at its officers all he wants 
to; and he is punished only if he attempts directly to 
excite such discontent with the Government by the 
Queen as would tend to replace it with a government of 
another kind. That is the late decision of the courts in 
India. Underthis law, four men have been imprisoned 
for terms of eighteen, twelve, nine and three months. 
Another editor offered a full apology, and was dis- 
charged. 


....Senator Butler, of North Carolina, who has pro- 
posed an amendment to the Federal Constitution ma- 


' king United States judgeships elective instead of ap- 


pointive offices, has been quoted as saying that in all 
the States the judges are elected and for fixed terms. 
The Senator should have known that in Massachusetts 
the judges are appointed by the Governor and that the 
term of office is during good behavior. Every practic- 
ing lawyer knows that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts are held in very high esteem 
by courts generally throughout the Union; and it will 
hardly be denied that the conduct of judicial tribunals 
in the Bay State affords a strong argument in favor of 
the appointive system in selecting judges. 


...,Our interpretation of the Pope’s Encyclical on 
the Manitoba School question is borne out by the full 
text of the document and seems also to be the same as 
that of the London 7Zad/et. It says, just as we said, 
that while the principle of separate Catholic schools is 
asserted, ‘‘there is not a word which can be construed 
into an encouragement to those who would wrest the 
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Manitoba school grievance tothe purposes of a party, 
and so kindle the embers of religious strife all over the 
Dominion and bring about an open feud between the 
Catholic Church and the Liberal Government.”’ Cath- 
olics are enjoined to accept the measure of relief al- 
ready given as “‘ partial satisfaction’ at least. The 
Pope has qualities of statesmanship. 


....Statistics of child labor in Michigan included in 
the annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
show that in the factories inspected last year, and 
which employ when running at full capacity 171,448 
people, only 170 children under fourteen years old were 
employed, while the number of children under sixteen 
was less than 2,000. The inspection laws in Michigan 
do not give the inspector authority outside of manufac- 
turing institutions, and Commissioner Cox recommends 
that they be broadened so as to permit thorough super- 
vision of child labor wherever it isemployed. Certainly 
the results already accomplished are satisfactory 
enough to warrant an extension of the system. 


....The refusal of one cemetery after another in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco to allow the body of the 
murderer Durrant to be buried, was simply barbarous. 
These cemeteries are supposed to be controlled by 
Christian people; and they might at least remember 
the teaching of an ancient law recorded in Deuteron- 
omy, which reads: 

‘“‘And if aman have committed a sin worthy of death, 
and he be put to death, and thou hang him ona tree, his 
body shall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou 
shalt surely bury him the same day.” 

This unchristian refusal is a disgrace to all that had 
part in it. 


..-The article in our issue this week by Dr. Senner, 
late Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New 
York, is aclear and strong presentation of the argu- 
ment against the bill now before Congress for the re- 
striction of immigration, and it deserves very serious 
attention. The effort to restrict immigration has gone 
farenough. The immigration is already seriously 
limited; and, as Dr. Senner shows, less than 100,000 
immigrants reach our shores annually who could prop- 
erly be tried by the tests suggested inthe bill. It is 
strange that those who are themselves immigrants, or 
the sons of immigrants, should be the chief supporters 
of this inhospitable proposition. 


....Types show such a persistency in error, particu- 
larly types representing figures, that attimes they ap- 
pear malicious. Extraordinary pains was taken to 
free our denominational tables of statistics of mistakes. 
After being corrected in the ordinary way they were 
gone over three times with copy. Later in some mys- 
terious way, the figure 9 disappeared, carrying with it 
goo,coo Presbyterian communicants. There were before 
the form went to press 939,299 of them; afterward only 
39,299. What grudge could types have against that 
denomination? Fortunately every reader could make 
the loss good. 


....The indications that Governor Black and that 
old politician, Louis F. Payn, Insurance Commissioner, 
mean to oppose at Albany the schemes of Senator Platt 
and President Quigg, seem too good to be true. The 
Governor lets it be known that he wants a fair Pri- 
mary Reform bill, and not a half-way measure such as 
Messrs. Platt and Quigg are supposed to favor. Reform 
of the primaries would be a step forward hardly less im- 
portant than the adoption of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem, which nobody now asks to have repealed. We 
have purer elections, if not purer politics. 


....Prof. Othniel C. Marsh’s munificent gift to Yale 
University of the magnificent and unique paleontolog- 
ical collection which he has made with his own private 
fortune, deserves honorable mention by the side of the 
largest gifts of simple money. Such a collection as 
this could not be purchased with money. It includes 
the type specimens of a great number of fossil animals 
which Professor Marsh has himself collected and 
named. When aman putsinto a gift the fruit of life- 
long toil and study it is memorable. 


....Some idea of the formidable character of our 
Pension expenses may be gathered from the fact that 
the total payments, including expense of administration, 
etc., amounts to $2,178,753,270 in the past thirty-two 
years, from and inclusive of 1866. These enormous ex- 
penditures were on account of the Revolutionary War 
the War of 1812, the Mexican and Indian Wars and the 
Civil War. The cost of modern wars is truly prohib- 
itory. 

....A recruit from an unexpected source comes to 
aid those who wish to have no compulsory attendance 
at worship in our colleges. The Chinese Viceroy, Li 
Hung-Chang, has offered voluntarily to provide the fur- 
nishing for an Episcopal school, or build an addition to 
its edifice, or to extend any financial help that is re- 
quired ‘‘ provided that the usual attendance at divine 
worship is not made compulsory.” 


....We are glad President Dole has come to this 
country, and will be in Washington during the discus- 
sion of the treaty of annexation. As President of the 
Hawaiian Republic he can speak with positiveness and 
authority on any matter which may come up in refer- 
ence to a modification of the treaty. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Moody Meetings. 


Mr. Moopy’s meetings during the week have grown 
steadily in interest. Monday morning there was a com- 
paratively small attendance; but Mr. Moody made the 
most of it by looking carefully over the audience and 
then reminding them that altho it was not a great gath- 
ering there were more Christians there than met together 
on the day of Pentecost. ‘‘ There were only one hun- 
dred and twenty Christians together on that day, and 
yet they called down fire from heaven and from there 
went forth to convert tue world.”” The afternoon meet- 
ing made up for the morning inits attendance, and from 
that time on there was no lack of interest; and the emo- 
tion manifested on many occasions was such that the 
leader endeavored to control it, altho at times he called 
for the most enthusiastic expression of interest in the 
subject presented. It is no new theology that Mr. 
Moody teaches. Toa statement that it was entirely out 
of date, being fully thirty years old, he replied that 
it was twenty-five hundred years old, dating at least 
from the time of Jeremiah. Speaking of the Book of 
Acts he found its key in the verse ‘‘ Ye shall receive 
power.’’ Before Pentecost the disciples were cowardly; 
they fled terror-stricken and denied Jesus. After that 
came the great change, dating from Peter’s sermon; 
which, however, would probably not have been thought 
much of by New York newspaper reporters, who would 
say, ‘‘Why we have better sermons preached from 
pulpits in this city.’ Continuing on the Acts Mr. 
Moody claimed that the need of the Church to-day was 
more Stephens. 





‘* New York will never be reformed until pulpit and pen 
get nearer together. Let the Judges hire the theaters on 


Sunday and preach the Gospel. Such a work would not . 


lessen their dignity. They needn’t be afraid of that. Let 
lawyers and merchants go out and talk tothe people. Then 
you would see a genuine reform. I saw men do this work 
in London; but I should like to see it in New York. 

‘*We want Stephens here. There are 10,000 of them, if 
they would only talk. The reporters should be Stephens, 
and then the press would help to evangelize the world. 
The politicians should lay aside politics on Sunday and talk 
to the hungry men and women of this city. The Lord’s 
smile is worth all the offices Tammany can give.” 
Speaking of the kind of men who live in history, he 
asked, ‘‘Who cares who was king or emperor when 
Martin Luther reigned in Germany? or who was king 
of England in Bunyan’s day?” At another service he 
spoke of the good Samaritan, and said that what the 
world needs is sympathy, and that that is what makes 
the character of the Good Samaritan so popular. He 
not only brought the oil for the wounds but sympa- 
thized with the unfortunate man, placed him on his own 
beast while he got down and walked. Considerable 
interest was aroused by a request for prayer for the 
recovery of Mrs. Ballington Booth, sent up by a young 
man who had just come out from Sing Sing, and who 
had met Mrs. Booth there as she came to work with the 
prisoners and sympathize with them. He said that he 
was sure that Mrs. Booth, lying ill in the Presbyterian 
Hospital, would be made better and stronger when 
she heard that the convicts remember her good works 
and pray for her. 

One secret of Mr. Moody’s success is his alertness to 
catch up popular phrases. A young man wrote to him 
with regard to backsliding, and he made that the sub- 
ject of a powerful address. A woman meeting him in 
the corridor, said: ‘‘I would become a Christian if I 
did not have so much to give up”; and that gave Mr. 
Moody his topic for an afternoon sermon. As for the 
backsliding, he claimed that a false God is just as dan- 
gerous in New York as in Israel, Hongkong or Timbuc- 
too, and that it makes no difference whether it is an 
image of gold or an idol of pleasure. The first back- 
slider of the Christian world was Peter, and he was 
overcome not by Christ calling to his memory how he 
healed his wife’s mother when she was sick, but by his 
turning and looking upon him. Mr. Moody’s affection 
for the Sunday paper has not increased. He claims, as 
he has before, that it has taken the place of the Bible 
with many Christians, and he urged that no Christian 
should give up his Bible for anything. With regard to 
giving up so much for Christianity, he asked: ‘‘ What 
does the Christian give up?’’ and showed that no mat- 
ter how much is surrendered, more is received than is 
lost. ‘‘ Peter, chief of the disciples, gave up his nets 
and fishing-smacks, and just think what he got in re- 
turn!’’ Rarely in history men are called from obscure 
positions to some lofty station, as were Gideon, Lin- 
coln, Grant. In Christianity the lowliest are called to 
glory and to the crowns of Heaven. 

Thelast week-day services, held on Friday, made up 
a field-day, as Mr. Moody said. The crowd at each 
service was tremendous, and people were turned away 
from the hall half an hour before the services began, 
In Mr. Moody’s speaking on that day there was great 
fervor but no appeal to the emotions of the audience. 
He spoke plain scriptural teachings. The needs of re- 
lizious people were pressed forward, but there was lit- 
tle attempt to stir the feelings. Again he turned to 
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‘the topic of giving up for Christianity, and said that 


people were always talking about giving up something 
to be a Christian. He did not give up anything; he 
got something. When men say, as he has heard them 
say ‘‘ Moody’s made a good thing out of it,’”” he replied 
that he had made a good thing out of it. He had had 
forty years of peace and happiness, forty years of vic- 
tory oversin. That, he held, to be a thoroughly good 
thing. The greater part of the money collected at the 
meetings Mr. Moody announced would be given for the 
purpose of providing good reading for the prisoners. 
A portion was sent to the starving Cubans. 

The series closed with services on Sunday, which 
were packed beyond precedent, the ushers estimating 
that eight thousand persons attended the meetings. 
Three thousand who presented tickets were denied ad- 
mission in the morning, because there was not even 
standing room, and at night it was even worse. Cuba 
figured conspicuously in both services, Mr. Moody an- 
nouncing that part of the collection would be used to 
aid the sufferers there. He statedthat he had received a 
number of requests to continue the meetings for an- 
other week, but had found it impossible to doso. If, 
however, there was a genuine desire for him to return, 
he would do so, and hold meetings from March 13th to 
20th, just as during the present week. He remainsin 
the city for a few days. 





General Booth. 


GENERAL Booru arrived in this city last Saturday. 
He was met at Quarantine by Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker and at the pier by a large number of Salvation 
Army officers, who escorted him to hishotel. There 
he was called upon by the reporters, and read to them 
a statement, evidently very carefully prepared. He 
laid great stress upon his purpose not to denounce any 
individuals, or rail at movements having for their ob- 
ject the glory of God or the welfare of men. As for 
personal attacks he did not purpose to defend himself. 
Speaking of the separation between the Army and the 
Volunteers, he said that full explanations had been 
given at the time and need not be repeated. With re- 
gard to the present sickness of Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
he had already expressed his deep sympathy with both 
his son and daughter, by cable and letter. He dwelt 
forcibly upon the nobility of character of Mrs. Booth- 
Tucker, and his great confidence in her husband. There 
were many questions as to his relations with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballington-Booth, which, according to the news- 
paper reports, seemed to disturb him considerably, and 
in some cases they were answered for him by Commis- 
sioner and Mrs. Booth-Tucker. Especially earnest was 
the denial of any idea that the sickness of Mrs. Booth 
was not recognized as real. 

There was great interest in the question as to 
whether the General and Ballington Booth would meet. 
It was understood that the General had expressed a 
wish to see his son and that the iatter had reciprocated 
the wish, but had also expressed the desire that in 
view of the many misunderstandings and misrepre- 
sentations in the past, some friend should be present as 
a witness, and suggested the name of Dr. Josiah 
Strong, Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance. To this 
General Booth objected quite strenuously, but at last 
an arrangement was made by which Dr. Strong 
should be present with Ballington Booth and Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, President of Union Theological 
Seminary, withthe General. The meeting was held at 
one of the hotels and lasted for half an hour. At the 
close Drs. Hall and Strong gave out to the reporters 
who were crowding around the following statement: 


“1, General William Booth and Commander Ballington 
Booth met in the Windsor Hotel in the presence af Dr. 
Josiah Strong and Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall on Sunday, 
January 16th. 

‘“‘2, The interview was purely as between father and 
son. 

‘*3. Nothing transpired calculated to lead to any union 
of the two movements. 

‘4. It was agreed that all public controversy in the press 
and otherwise between the two movements should, as far 
as possible, come to an end.”’ 

In answer to questions as to the nature of the inter- 
view, both gentlemen said repeatedly that it was en- 
tirely cordial, kindly and affectionate, just such as 
would be expected after a separation. With regard to 
the topics of conversation nothing more was said than 
was contained in the statement given for publication. 
Some one had furnished the reporters with a series of 
questions to ask General Booth touching on several of 
the topics affecting the relations of the two organiza- 
tions. They were presented to Colonel Nicol, who ac- 
companied the General from England; but he refused to 
take them in. Commander Ballington Booth depre- 
cated very much the presentation of the questions. 

General Booth’s plan is to go first to Canada, return- 
ing to the United States in a month. He proposes to 
hold a series of eighty meetings commencing in Wash- 
ington, then going West via Pittsburg and St. Louis to 
San Francisco and Seattle, and returning by Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago and Cleveland to Boston, ending the cam- 
paign in this city in the latter part of April.’ He 
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proposes to make a close study of the needs and condi- 
tions of this country, such as he has not been able to 
make in the past, anddo what he can to stir interest in 
the salvation of souls. 

Ir is announced that, beginning with 1899, the 
Christian Endeavor Society, the Epworth League and 
the Baptist Young People’s Union are to have uniform 
themes for their devotional meetings. The topics have 
been selected. 


..++The Southern Presbyterian Church has suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Dr. Robert Lewis Dabney, 
an able theologian, for many years a professor in 
Hampden-Sidney Theological School, and afterward 
connected with the University of Texas. 


.... The New York Presbytery is to have its meetings 
behind closed doors, at least for the present, and all in- 
formation that the public will receive is to be given out 
by the Stated Clerk, Dr.G. W. F. Birch. It is under- 
stood that the Warszawiak case has been disposed of. 


-.-.Tbe French Catholics seem to be alarmed over 
the number of priests who are inscribing their names 
at the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris, anda 
leading French paper says that such a desertion from 
the Catholic ranks has never been witnessed as at the 
present time. 


....In response to a special request from a number of 
Congregational churches in the West, President Lamson 
and Vice-President James, of the Americah Board, 
have started on a visit through the Western States in 
the interests of foreign missions. They expect to visit 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Oberlin, and 
possibly other points, before they return. 


....The Congregational Church Building Society, in 
its annual report, shows that its receipts and expendi- 
tures last year were the largest in its history. Appli- 
cations were received from 183 churches, and 166 re- 
ceived $232,323. Parsonage loans were also made, to 
the amount of $21,867. The total receipts were $412,883, 
of which $153,976 came from the sale of securities of the 
Stickney estate. 


.--.Lhe Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church sought to secure the 
acceptance by Dr. Edwin S. Lines, of New Haven, to 
the position of Secretary, to succeed Dr. Langford. Dr. 
Lines declined, and Bishop Thomas U. Dudley, of Ken- 
tucky, has been nominated to the position. Bishop 
Dudley was consecrated as assistant Bishop of Ken- 
tucky in1875 and in 1884 succeeded tothe full bishop- 
ric on the death of Bishop Smith. 


.-..Lheextension to the United Charities Building, 
in order to provide for the Congregational mission 
boards, which have offices in this city, has been com- 
pleted, and this week they commence tomovein. They 
will occupy the entire eighth floor, which provides ac- 
commodations for the Home Missionary Society, the 
American Missionary Association, the American Board 
and the Church Building Society. The Ministers’ Club 
will transfer its Monday meetings to the assembly-room 
of the building. 


...eThe sixteenth annual meeting of the Church 
Temperance Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was held in this city last week. Addresses were made 
by a number of prominent men, including Bishops 
Potter, Satterlee and Doane. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were the ‘‘ Parish House and its Functions,” by 
Bishop Satterlee; the ‘‘ East Side House and its Uses,” 
by the Rev. W. B. Holcombe; ‘‘Sunday Opening of 
Saloons; the Greatest Liberty to the Worst Trade,” by 
Bishop Doane; ‘‘ Total Abstinence: its Place and 
Power,” by Dr. R. H.McKim. Bishop Potter referred 
to the great prevalence of coffee-stands in London for 
such laborers ascoachmen, who have to stay out in very 
cold weather, and expressed the hope that similar 
stands might be supplied to a greater degree in this 
city. There were reports of the various branches of 
the work, showing great interestin itand constant ad- 
vance. 

....The American Board reports as receiving dur- 
ing December from regular donations $42,637; lega- 
cies $20,200, making a total of $62,837. Other income 
brings the figures up to $68,655. This is a gain over 
December 1896 of $9,364. It is noted, however, that 
nearly one-third of the entire receipts are from lega- 
cies, a very uncertain sum. For the four months the 
regular donations amounted to $111,584, the legacies 
$61,384, making the total, including special gifts, etc., 
$200,159. Here again the great proportion of legacies 
isto be noted, making the gain inthe four months— 
$55.653 less significant than it might be. The total in- 
cludes amounts received for the debt to the sum of $15,- 
977. The general financial situation of the board is as 
follows: The debt on September Ist, 1897, was $45,130; 
the estimated regular expenses for the current year 
$650,000; appropriations for special objects designated 
by donors $7,950, making a total of $703,081. Toward 
this there has been received $200,159, leaving $502,921. 
To meet these obligations it will be necessary that the 
receipts during the period last year from January Ist 
to August 31st be increased by $61,094. 
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Missions. 


Conferences of Foreign Mission Boards. 


THE Sixth Conference of Foreign Mission Boards of 
the United States and Canada met in this city, last 
week, under the auspices of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Twenty-seven socie- 
ties were represented by forty-seven delegates. There 
were also a number of visitors who attended the meet- 
ings and, to some extent, shared in the deliberations. 
The only organization represented here for the first 
time was that of the Friends. In other respects it was 
not unlike similar gatherings in the past. The first 
session was held on Tuesday afternoon, January 11th, 
the topic for discussion being matters connected with 
the management of the treasuries. The treasurer of 
the American Board presented the subject of legacies, 
speaking of the part they play in the income of the 
boards and the method of using them. There wasa 
general feeling in favor of distributing the use of lega- 
cies through a period of years, in order to lessen the 
disproportionate effect of their application at once. 
The contributions from churches are very uniform year 
after year; legacies are by no means uniform. 

On Wednesday there were several topics for discus- 
sion. Secretary S. W. Duncan, D.D., of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, presented a report for a 
uniform statistical blank, which was very cordially re- 
ceived. It was not nearly as complex as others pre- 
sented in years past but seemed to cover the needs very 
acceptably,and it has been very generally adopted by 
societies inthis country. Copies have also been sent to 
societies in England and on the Continent with a view 
to securing their co-operation. Secretary W. R. Lam- 
buth, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
presented the report on self-support in mission 
churches. He noted a very gratifying advance in some 
sections and a very general increase in enthusiasm for 
attaining this end, whose necessity was recognized on 
every hand. Dr. C. H. Daniels, Secretary of the 
American Board, presented a paper on Student Volun- 
teers and candidates, emphasizing very heartily the 
great sympathy manifested in the boards for this move- 
ment and the hope that even more good would result 
from it in the future than has been in the past. Cer- 
tain cautions were mentioned, among them one in re- 
gard tothe sending out of independent missionaries. 
Reference was also made tothe watch-cry of the move- 
ment, and while its value, as fully explained by the 
leaders, was recognized, a regret was expressed that so 
much explanation was needed. There was someslight 
discussion following the paper, and then Mr. John R. 
Mott, of the Volunteer Movement, was called upon to 
make some statements. He recognized the dangers in- 
volved inthe movement, and expressed the gratitude of 
the leaders for the cordial interest shown by the dif- 
ferent boards. He also went somewhat into detail 
in the explanation of the watch-cry showing that 
the phrase ‘the evangelization of the world in 
this generation” is in no sense a prophecy, simply 
a setting forth of what is felt to be a duty of the 
Church. Evangelization is not conversion; neither is 
it the mere utterance of the message. It is the bring- 
ing of the Gospel word to the understanding of the 
people in every land. Theclosing paper of the morn- 
ing was by Dr. H. K. Carroll, of THE INDEPENDENT, on 
‘* The Relation of Editors of Religious Journals to For- 
eign Missions.’’ Heemphasized the fact that missions 
is but a branch of the great work of the Church. As 
such, it is the religious editor’s business to keep thor- 
oughly posted in regard to them; not merely that he 
may inform the Church, but that he may be able to ex- 
ercise correct judgment in regard to the importance 
ahd meaning of the various phases of the work. In 
orderto do this he must keep in close communication 
not merely with the representatives of that work at 
home, but with the missionaries on the field. The 
boards at home can assist very greatly in this matter 
by furnishing whatever information comes to their 
hands, and by keeping in constant communication with 
the religious journals. 

At the same time, Wednesday and Thursday, an In- 
ternational Conference of Woman’s Boards of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada was held in the Madison Avenue 
M. E. Church. Wednesday forenoon preliminary meet- 
ings were heid in different rooms. In one room prob- 
lems that confront treasurers were discussed, in others 
the work of Home and Foreign Secretaries, Young 
People’s Work, Special Objects and Missionary Litera- 
ture. The results reached in these more informal meet- 
ings were reported in the general meetings the follow- 
ing day. 

The afternoon session was a union meeting of the 
conference and of the représentatives of the women’s 
foreign missionary societies. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. J. T. Gracey, of the Methodist Board; 
Mrs. A. F. Schauffler, of the Presbyterian; Miss 
E. H. Stanwood, of the Congregational, and Miss 
Sarah C. Durfee, of the Baptist Board. There 
were supplementary reports from other boards by 
persons present, some general discussion, and Sec- 
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retary John Gillespie, D.D., closed the session 
with a paper on the ‘‘ Relation of the Pastor to 
Foreign Missions,’’ which aroused spirited discus- 
sion. 

On Thursday morning the principal topics of discus- 
sion were the Ecumenical Missionary Conference, to 
be held in this city in April, 1900, and the development 
and direction of young people’s societies in relation to 
foreign missions, the former presented by Secretary 
Judson Smith, D.D., of the American Board; the latter 
by Dr. H. T. McEwen, of this city. The plans for the 
Ecumenical Conference, as already developed, contem- 
plate a review of the work of Protestant missions 
throughout the world for the past century, holding up 
results, a study of methods and principles approved by 
experience, and a comprehensive outlook upon the fu- 
ture: What have missions attempted? Where have 
they been planted? How have they been prosecuted? 
What have they accomplished ? How can they be made 
more effective? What remains yet to be done? Dr. 
McEwen made a very earnest appeal for greater devel- 
opment of church interest, and emphasized the advan- 
tage of the support of distinctive missionaries by indi- 
vidual churches. His own church has been eminently 
successful in these particulars, in every case, however, 
taking pains not to allow the interest in the individual 
to interfere in the slightest with the interest in the 
great work. 

The afternoon session was devoted chiefly to address- 
es by Secretary A. B. Leonard, D.D., of the Methodist 
Board, Mr. Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Board, 
and Secretary William M. Bell, D.D., of the United 
Brethren, on observations in the foreign field. Secretary 
Leonard referred especially to the Methodist work in 
Europe; Mr. Speer dwelt very forcibly upon his obser- 
vations during a little over a year’s journeying through 
Persia, India, China, Japan and Korea. He empha- 
sized the magnitude of the missionary work, its great 
number of departments, the immense opportunities, the 
high character and ability of those engaged in the 
work, and the wisdom of trusting their judgment to a 
very great extent in the conduct of the work. At the 
same time he also dwelt upon the necessity of general 
supervision of plans and methods by the home boards, 
illustrating by the fact that the impulse toward self- 
support, which has been recognized on the foreign 
field so fully, came from the home boards. With re- 
gard tothe relation of institutional missions, medical, 
educational, etc., tothe more strictly spiritual work, he 
felt that while the former should not be diminished the 
latter should be re-enforced. He also dwelt quite forci- 
bly upon the evil results from the clashing of different 
interests on the foreign field, and urged a still greater 
degree of comity and co-operation in the work. Dr. 
Bell referred especially to his visit in Japan; spoke 
very enthusiastically of the future of that country and 
ofthe mission work init. The session closed with an 
address by Secretary W. T. Smith, of the Methodist 
Board, on the element of enthusiasm in foreign mis- 
sions. 

Inthe Woman’s Conference on Thursday morning 
The Home side of Foreign Missionary work was dis- 
cussed. ‘‘ How to Secure and Train Foreign Missionary 
Workers,’’ was the subject of a paper presented by 
Mrs. H. G. Safford of the Baptist Board. The question 
hours brought out a great many important practical 
topics for short discussion. The foreign side of mission- 
ary work was taken up in the afternoon, and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Cook’s paper on the question ‘‘ Do Protestant 
Missions Encourage Good Citizenship?” was one of un- 
usual interest, the material for which could only be 
found through personal knowledge of many mission 


fields. It was an interesting fact that but one of the’ 


societies represented reported itself as absolutely self- 
controlling. All the others are under the direction of 
the general boards. 


Germany in China. 


BY THE REV. W. B. HAMILTON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarb. 


THE seizure of Kiao-chau Bay and asmall section 
of the surrounding territory by Germans justly at- 
tracts no little public attention. To the Americans and 
English who, like myself, have adopted Shantung Prov- 
ince as their home, and who live from fifty to three 
hundred miles from Kiao-chau, Germany’s action is of 
most acute interest. 

The foremost fact, to follow as a result of permanent 
occupation, is that neither Russia nor Japan could then 
dominate that historic and highly favored province. 
So rapidly has Russia been gaining headway in Man- 
churia and Korea, and so great is her present influence 
in Peking that already some are predicting that the 
Yangtse River will ultimately become the southern 
boundary of the Czar’s prospective possessions. Ger- 
many in Shantung would offer a check to such a wave 
of Slav supremacy. Of this millions of American 


Christians would have reason to be glad, for American 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists and Congregation- 
alists all carry on mission work in the province, a prov- 
ince which next tothe Fukien province has been the 
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most fruitful mission field in the entire Empire. A gen- 
eration ago the province was thrown open to mission- 
ary effort. The Presbyterians have a band of sixty 
foreign workers pioneered in times past and present by 
Drs. Nevius, Mills, Corbett and Mateer. In the fifty of 
the one hundred and eight districts in the province 
which they occupy they have five thousand converts. 
The Southern Baptists have over thirty workers. The 
American Board has, in the extreme northwest of the 
province, two stations. With this work the Rev. Arthur 
Smith, author of ‘‘Chinese Characteristics,” is con- 
nected. This section of the province is more exposed 
to Russian domination, and lies north of the Yellow 
River. The American Methodists (North) are plan- 
ning to send foreign workers into the province, having 
had for some years several score of converts in it. The 
English Baptists have over a score of missionaries and 
an admirably organized mission with three thousand 
converts. English Methodists, the Anglicans and the 
China Inland Mission all have workin the province. 
The last named mission is especially engaged at Chefoo 
in the conduct of two extensive schools for foreign 
children, especially those of their own missionaries. 
Happy the infant Protestantism of Shantung if it 
escapes the icy embrace of Russia by falling into Ger- 
man hands! 

The Gulf of Pechili is the Chesapeake Bay of China. 
The war port, Wei-hai-wei guards the entrance to Pe- 
king just as Fortress Monroe does that to Washington. 
Wei-hai-wei is at present held by Japan as security for 
the payment of the indemnity exacted from China at 
the close of the recent war. When the last instalment 
is paid it will revertto China. Japan would no doubt 
grudgingly withdraw from Wei-hai-weito see it fall 
into the hands of either Russia or Germany, both of 
which Powers caused her to withdraw from Port Ar- 
thur at the close of her late war with China. That she 
could hold Wei-hai-wei,gaina foothold and maintain her- 
self in the region, is not to be expected, for she would 
again meet the opposition of the same Powers which 
ousted her from Manchuria. That this northern sec- 
tion of Shantung and Southern Chihli may fall to Ger- 
many rather than to Russia, if it fall to any foreign 
power, is most devoutly to be wished by Protestant 
Christendom. 

China at present is like a sitting hen. She has sat 
and sat so long, and in her sitting has so mismanaged, 
that most of her eggs have become addled. Attempt 
to move her and she ruffles her feathers, futilely pecks 
at the intruder, and at times cackles incontinently. 
Poke a stick at her, in appearance like agun, and away 
she runs in temporary fright, in her awkward haste 
perhaps breaking one or two of her ill-smelling eggs. 
Sitting hens are sometimes cured by breaking up their 
nests. To accomplish this, external force must be ap- 
plied. This process China is now undergoing. Under 
foreign influence antiquated methods in war and diplo- 
macy, in commerce, industry and education are being 
abandoned. But China’s corrupt Government still re- 
mains untouched. How long will the imperious powers 
of the West continue to have their patience thus 
abused? Already the temptation is strong to wring the 
old hen’s neck and gather to feast upon her toothsome 
body. 

But will our symbolic hen lend herself to neat dissec- 
tion? This is the Chinese puzzle of the day. InChina 
carving is often performed with a meat-cleaver. 
Whack! whack! whack! down comes the blade, and 
backbone and legs, breast and wings are served up in 
one shattered, shapeless mass. Such carving, however, 
is very distracting to an order-loving world. Undenia- 
bly, China does present some lines of cleavage. 

The basin of the West River,embracing nearly all of the 
three southern provinces, could be lopped from China’s 
body politic as neatly as a leg is severed from a fowl. 
This section France covets as an addition to herempire 
in Indo-China. Were Hongkong in French hands, this 
great step in a partition of China could be easily ac- 
complished. But with Hongkong at the front door and 
Burma at the back door of these provinces, France 
finds a tine or two of England’s many-pronged fork al- 
ready in the choice morsel she would fain appropriate. 
China’s statesmen, like the statesmen of Turkey, are 
adepts at playing off one nation of ‘‘ foreign devils” 
against another nation of like diabolic caste. Recent 
events indicate that they have not lost theircraft. In 
south China England has been pitted against France. 
The West River has been opened to foreign commerce, 
three-fourths of which will be in British bottoms. 
The strategic strengthening of Hongkong has been fa- 
cilitated by land just ceded by China to England. 
Even on the far-off southern border of Yunnan, the 
furthest inland of the southern provinces, England has 
been granted privileges which will assist in checking 
France in that region. Protestants will rejoice that 
England has such a strong position in South China. 
France may ultimately get the region; but she will have 
to give England a guid pro quo elsewhere. 

Blocked in North China Japan may attempt to geta 
foothold on the mainland to the west and northwest 
of Formosa where she is already posted. In the gen- 
eral scramble she may get a wing of the fowlif Eng- 
land moves it alittlein her direction, Judging from 
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Formosa the Chinese take Japanese dominion with but 
ill grace. That France and Germany would accede to 
Japanese control of Formosa gracefully is not to be ex- 
pected. Germany, however, will have her hands full 
in North China and France in South China. Formosa 
under Japan and Madagascar under France are not 
isles that greatly rejoice. 

Thelines of cleavage are not so clear in North China. 
The Yellow River tho a larger and longer stream than 
the West River, is not commercially soimportant. At 
present it has nosteam vessels upon it tho capable of 
navigation by stern and side-wheel flat-bottomed boats 
several hundred miles from its mouth. Join with it 
the northern third of the Grand Canaland we havea 
combination somewhat equivalent to the West River of 
the South. But so far is there from being any such 
clearly marked physical division between the lower 
course of the Yellow River and the Yangtse Valley, 
that, in 1887, the Yellow River forsook its own channel 
through Shantung and emptied itself into the sea 
through the Yangtze. Itis into this region of uncertain 
physical affiliation that Germany is now thrusting her- 
self. Willshe impinge herself against the English, the 
prospective heirs of the Yangtse Valley, or will Eng- 
land succeed in pressing her back toward the north, 
where, if she get a large sphere she must get it as the 
second joint of aleg, the whole of which Russia is re- 
garding with hungry eyes. Manchuria isa large over- 
grown wing, Russia has a big iron fork in it with two 
prongs—the Manchuria Railway. The breast of the 
Chinese fowl is the Yangtse Valley. 

A magnificent empire, 1,000,000 square miles, 200,- 
000,000 inhabitants, England stands guard at its outer 
portal, Shanghai. Let him who can snatch the piece. 
England is able to maintain her rights and sometimes 
her wrongs. Aftereight years of missionary labor in 
China I would not gladly see China rent as a fat fowl. 
The iniquity of herrulers is not yet full. She is not 
yet ripe for judgment, so I think; but if the powers 
above and the powers below have decreed it, let us be 
thankful that England has such power in Central and 
South China and that Germany is getting a foothold in 
North China. 


WasHINGTON, PENN. 





A Japan Lectureship. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 


MIssIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist MisstIoNARY UNION. 


Now that there seems to be little doubt about who 
shall be the next lecturer in the Haskell Lectureship to 
India, those interested especially inthe Japan missions 
are still more anxious that the advantages of the lec- 
tureship shall be extended to Japan. It is most grati- 
fying to know that Principal Fairbairn is likely to 
undertake the responsible work which was so well be- 
gun by Dr. Barrows, of Chicago. Dr. Barrows’s visit to 
Japan was sufficient to convince any who needed ocular 
proof that sucha lectureship was needed in Japan, 
would be appreciated, and would accomplish unique re- 
sults. There seems to be little reason why such a lec- 
tureship should be provided for India which would not 
apply with equal force in Japan. In some ways such a 
course would be even more valuable here. Perhaps the 
most serious objection would be the fact that here most 
audiences would need to be addressed through an inter- 
preter. Good interpreters can, however, be readily 
found, and that good results can be obtained from such 
methods is made evident by the remarkable meet- 
ings which were held by Mr. J. R. Mott when in Japan 
as well as the crowds that attended Dr. Barrows’s lec- 
tures wherever he gave them. Many another speaker 
has had like results. It may be that often it is more 
profitable than when addressing in English an audience 
whose knowledge of English is so limited that often the 
speaker’s meaning is lost. This I understand is some- 
times true in parts of India. It has been repeatedly 
shown that the schools of Japan are notably antagonis- 
ticto Christianity. To reach the teachers and students, 
especially in the higher educational] institutions, is a 
difficult matter. The work of the missionary engaged 
in evangelistic effort, or of the teacher in mission 
schools, will be in no way interfered with, but, on the 
other hand, will be greatly supplemented by such a 
course of lectures given in the great centers of the Em- 
pire. The Japanese are especially ready to listen to 
one coming in such a way to thecountry. The name 
of such a scholar as Principal Fairbairn is enough to 
secure him a large hearing. The scholars of the land 
would listen to such a man as they will not listen to 
the missionaries. Certainly if lectures are of value in 
supplementing work anywhere they will be in Japan 
where the people are especially fond of the lecture form 
of instruction. 

Further, a lectureship which is established at great 
outlay of time and money should not be limited to India 
when it will apply equally well to Japan. Most of the 
great truths which need to be established and support- 
ed in India are needed by the Japanese as well. Both 
nations are in many respects needing a similar teaching 
which a large class will receive with marked attention 
at the hands of such men as the first two lecturers in 
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the Haskell Lectureship. Another indirect result that 

should not be lost sight of is the effect upon the men 
who give the lectures and their value to the churches 
and people at home in the way that they are able to cor- 
rect false impressions and mistaken notions. A tour 
of the mission field, not simply a visit to India, will be 
of untold value to the churches at home. Such a lec- 
turer would carry weight with his words. He would 
be a man who has seen missions. His testimony would 
not be prejudiced, asthe missionaries may be, oras the 
average globe-trotter's certainly is. That great results 
would follow such a lectureship through the words of 
the lecturer after he had returned and began to report 
what he had seen is unquestioned. The work of Dr. 
Barrows in thechurches of America since his return is 
strong evidence of this. It is certainly to be hoped 
that the lectureship will not be a lectureship for India 
alone, valuable as that may be, but a lectureship for 
Asia, or at least for India and Japan. 


YOKOHAMA, 


A Notable Meeting. 


BY M. L. GORDON, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


A CALL for an all-day meeting for prayer and confer- 
ence of the Kumi-ai Christians of central Japan, to be 
held in the city of Osaka on Saturday, November 6th, 
was recently issued. More than two hundred men and 
women responded to this call. A large portion of the 
time was given to prayer and exhortation. A special 
period was devoted to the prayers of the women. Two 
original hymns were written forthe occasion. There 
was an unusual air of reality about the prayers. In 
the exhortations aims and motives of the highest order 
were impressively, sometimes tearfully, brought for- 
ward. Self-examination, personal purification, the ne- 
cessity of becoming ‘‘ vessels of righteousness,’’ recon- 
secration, the universal responsibility of Christians, 
more intense love and faithful service for sinful men, 
these are some of the thoughts most strongly empha- 
sized. 

The two topics for discussion were: ‘‘ How shall we 
spread the Gospel in the Japan of to-day ?”’ and ‘‘ How 
shall we best work together for this work?’ In dis- 
cussing the former much more stress was laid upon 
spiritual power than on evangelistic methods. ‘‘It is 
only the love of Christ that leads men out of sin, and 
that moves them to self-denying service.”’ ‘‘In sucha 
time as this those that have wives and those that have 
children should be as tho they had none.’’ These two 
points are perhaps sufficient to indicate the spiritual 
plane on which the meeting moved. 

Under the second topic the desirability of their home 
missionary society’s having a permanent fund was 
brought forward, discussed fro and com, and in a gen- 
eral way adopted, details being postponed till some fu- 
ture time. Subscriptions were then called for, and ina 
few minutes over $1,800 (silver) was subscribed. 
Whatever may be our opinion of a missionary society 
having a permanent fund, the enthusiasm shown by 
this subscription is remarkable; something rarely, if 
ever, paralleled in Japan. 

The Kumi-ai churches have been industriously pro- 
claimed as the only body in Japan where unevangelical 
theology has been preached. This is an error, not to 
say aslander. The history of these churches has not 
been all that their best friends could have hoped, 
and their condition to-day is not entirely satisfactory; 
but a very large proportion, anda constantly increasing 
proportion, of their ministers are preaching the pure 
Gospel in the power and demonstration of the Spirit. 
No body of Japanese Christians gives greater cause for 
the hope of the spread of the Gospel of the living God 
than does this one. A member of one of these churches, 
a professor in the Tokio Imperial University, on being 
asked recently as to the prospects of Christianity in 
Japan, replied by quoting the following exquisite Jap- 
anese poem to indicate his belief that a day of better 
things is near: 


“ Sakura saku haru no yamabe wa tokeredo fuki-kuru kaze 
wa hana no ka 20 suru.”’ 


Profoundly sharing in this belief, I offer the following 
rough translation of this poem: 


“‘ Tho distant the hills where the cherry-trees bloom, 
The breezes waft hither their peerless perfume.’ 


Kioto, JAPAN. 





Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Bohemia. 
BY ALBERT W. CLARK, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE Pracue Y. M. C. A., with TEN AFFILIATED 
SocretTiEs. 


THE joy and blessing of such a conference in this 
land of Huss can be fully understood only by those 
who know the opposition which the first Y. M. C. A. of 
Prague experienced in getting legally established in 
1886. On the one hand,the Government—now so friend- 
ly toour Y. M. C. A.’s—looked with keen suspicion 
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upon the movement, and repeatedly sent back the stat- 
utes as ‘‘ Not accepted ”’; while, on the other hand, the 
old reformed churches did not care for such a foreign 
institution. To-day the Young Men’s Associations en- 
joy the full confidence of the Government; and the re- 
formed churches not only fully believe in this move- 
ment'to rescue and train young men, but actually they 
have more societies than the ‘‘ Free Reformed” (Con- 
gregational). This remarkable Y. M. C. A. Confer- 
ence of ¢wenty-nine societies, with eighty special dele- 
gates, met in:Caslauin September. A host of friends 
was most cordially welcomed by the local society. The 
deliberations of this historic conference, the first of. its 
kindin a land full of historic reminiscences, would 
compare most favorably with the exercises of similar 
conferences in America or England. All the addresses 
were inthe Bohemian tongue, and some of them con- 
tained mosttouching historical allusion. The nearness 
of Caslau to Kuttenberg, once the scene of wholesale 
martyrdom, made doubly impressive the question of 
one of the speakers: ‘‘ What other nation has such 
claims upon God as our Bohemian nation, what other 
people can claim so many martyrs for truth?’’ Is not 
such.a conference a partial answer to the pravers of 
4,000 martyrs that were hurled down the shafts of 
the old silver mines of Kuttenberg? God bless the 
young men of Bohemia, and grant us in time a suitable 
Y. M. C.A. building at this capital of 5,000,000 Bohe- 
mians. 


PRAGUE. 


Where the Trial Comes In. 


BY MRS. C. 





L. GOODEN OUGH, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 

YEARS ago when we were first contemplating the 
missionary career, and friends were urging us to count 
the cost before deciding on so far-reaching a step, a 
dear hand, now turned to dust, wrote: ‘‘It would not 
be any of the deprivations you mention’’ (such as ex- 
patriation, loss of comforts, congenial society, etc.) 
‘*which would weigh with me, but the separation from 
your children, which must come by and by.’’ How 
little we understood then what were the real trials of 
the missionary life! But to-day from the depths of 
personal experience we can say Mother was right. 
To-day, after thirteen years in Africa, only two trials 
of missionary life stand out as worth considering, both 
of which are usually overlooked at the outset. One is 
the strain of the isolated life of the soul. Some one 
has truly said: ‘‘There is no darkness like the 
darkness of a lonely. worker in a heathen land, 
if a cloud arises between that soul and God.’’ There 
is no stirring sermon to listen to in the familiar 
tongue, no comforting prayer-meeting, no stimulating 
talk with a friend, no outside help whatever. True, 
there is the Bible and the Mercy-seat; but if the inner 
light burns dim, how terrible the groping! This 
touches one phase of real missionary trial; then also 
there is this other, the separation from our children. 

Sometimes we hear criticisms on this point that 
sound hard and cruel, such as, ‘‘Why should missiona- 
ries burden other people with the care of their children? 
Let them leave the mission field and look after their 
own families first, or letthem keep the children with 
them,” etc. Itis far easier to make such criticisms 
than it is forthe parents to send away achild across 
the seas, where it is impossible to goto him if he is illor 
in trouble, where letters are long in coming, where 
even if he is dying father or mother cannot come, 
where if he is tempted a stranger must fill the place of 
counselor, where the crucial years which change a boy 
into a man must be spent away from loving parental 
watchfulness or opportunities for sweet confidences. It 
seems so cruel, yet in love to the child the serious situ- 
ation must be faced. As one missionary’s daughter 
said in after years: ‘‘I could never have forgiven my 
parents if they had not sent me away; for then I could 
never have been myself.’’ There is no sotl in these 
heathen lands for producing in our children a well-de- 
veloped maturity equipped for efficient service in 
Christ’s kingdom; and we cannot be satisfied with less 
than this for them, nor do we believe it is God’s will we 
should be. What seems so cruel is the deepest love. 

And missionaries cannot leave their work and go home 
for the prolonged period necessary for the education of 
a family of children. Mission's cannot be carried on 
without a determined stick-to-it-iveness on the part of 
the workers. Sothere is nothing for it but to face the 
heart-break as an inevitable part of our lot and send 
the inexperienced child away with a tug at the heart, 
perhaps inthe care of a strange sea captain for a jour- 
ney half around the world, not to meet again till he is 
aman. Ah well! it is then God knows how to be- 
stow his deep, solemn quiet, and to pour his sweet as- 
surances that such children are his special charge. 

Missions are costly—yes, so is redemption. Geth- 
semane was costly and Calvary; and shall any of us, to 
whom is permitted one bitter drop of that cup of sor- 
row, say that the salvation of the world costs too 
much? 

Not in God’s afterward. 


JOHANNESBERG, So, AFRICA. 
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Literature. 





Two Recent Contributions to American 
History.* 

Mr. JOHN FISKE’s works on American history are 
now approaching the character of a systematic and 
continuous series. 

The two volumes recently published on Old Vir- 
ginia fit in between ‘‘ The Discovery of America’ and 
‘« The Beginnings of New England,’’ and in part fill 
this gap by narrating 
‘the story of Virginia, starting with Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh and Rev. Richard Hakluyt . . . untilthe year1753, 
when the youthful George Washington sets forth upon 
his expedition to warn the approaching Frenchmen 
from any further encroachment upon English soil.”’ 

In historic order they are followed by the three vol- 
umes on ‘‘ The American Revolution” and ‘The 
Critical Period.” ; 

The inspection of these titles asa scheme of history 
reveals two considerable intervals which remain to be 
filled by other volumes, one of which is already in 
preparation, on ‘‘ The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 
America,’’ and is intended to be the companion of 
‘‘The Beginnings in New England.’’ Beyond this 
point another volume will be needed to carry forward 
the New England history from the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary to ‘‘ The American Revolution,’’ and 
its continuation in Zhe Crztical Period, of which we 
have before us a new and finely illustrated edition. 

The text of this new edition has been submitted to 
the usual revision, and new matter has been added; 
but its striking feature is the historical illustrations 
which have been introduced on the plan followed in 
‘The American Revolution’’ and with the view of 
making this a third and concluding volume of the 
same work. This method, which was carried out so 
successfully by Mrs. Green in illustrating her dis- 
tinguished husband’s History of England, is followed 
in these three volumes on the American Revolution 
and its sequel. No illustrations are introduced for 
merely decorative purposes; they all have historic 
value. Collected as they have been by competent 
hands, with care and skill, they add much to the 
value as well as the interest of the present volume 
and of the two which preceded it. 

This new edition of The Critical Period gives us an 
opportunity to call attention anew to a work which 
is, perhaps, the most useful in Mr. Fiske’s entire his- 
toric series and is an admirable example of the per- 
manent educational value of such studies in political 
history. 

To a certain extent and in a certain way, Mr. 
Fiske’s Critical Period is misleading. It has to do 
only with the new Federal Government, which had 
not yet emerged into order asa political creation, 
and was in the state of chaos described. But Ameri- 
can society was held together in the several States 
by their own local law and political system, which 
remained what they had been, and were fully ade- 
quate to maintaining social and political order. The 
citizens of the several States hesitated to step out 
from the bridge which had been solidly supporting 
them to the other until they were sure that it could 
be trusted. The new Federal system was to some 
extent an intruder, regarded with suspicion and 
jealousy. In this transitional period the social and 
political functions which now fall to the Federal 
Government were discharged by the several States, 
and with no less vigor on that account. The times 
were not only critical but transitional. Socie- 
ty had.a firm support in the State governments, and 
did not fall to pieces in the chaos and confusion 
amid which the new Federal system was developed. 
This observation is not a stricture on Mr. 
Fiske’s presentation, nor even a correction, It isa 
note on the situation, which Mr. Fiske is not re- 
quired to develop and which does not belong to his 
subject. At all events, the book cannot be com- 
mended too highly. It is one of these studies which 
enter into the very heart of things, raise politics 
above trivialities and reveal to the reader the all-im- 
portant realities, interests and relations which are 
concerned in it. Itis instructive to see how many 
of the questions which. are now coming up anew 
were tried out to the bitter end then. It is not alto- 
gether unworthy of notice that the blackest and 





* OLD Vircinia AND HER Neicusors. By Joun Fiske. Two vols, 
12mo, pp. 318, 421. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
$4.00. Illustrated Edition. 

Tue CriTicaAL Periop oF AMERICAN History, 1783-1789. By Joun 
Fiske. Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary 
Views, Prints, and other Historic Materials. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo, pp. 395. $4.00. 
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heaviest discouragements of our present situation are 
more than matched in the history Mr. Fiske has to 
report. 

For the two volumes recently published Mr. Fiske 
disclaims the character of a history of the Southern 
Colonies, tho, as he remarks, they are an attempt to 
follow ‘‘the main stream of causation, from the 
time of Raleigh to the time of Dinwiddie.” 

The first charter of Virginia in 1606 defined its 
territory as extending from Lat. 34 north to 45 north, 
and from the seashore one hundred miles inland. 
This last clause was modified three years later so as 
to read ‘‘from sea to sea.” The intention of this de- 
limitation was to plant an English colony between 
the French on the north and Spain on the south, 
but to do so in terms which should stir up as little 
Opposition in those countries as possible. Neither 
the King nor his advisers had any adequate notion of 
the vast extension of the continent westward. One 
hundred miles inland from the coast probably meant 
with them both much the same as the later phrase 
‘‘from sea to sea.’’ This constituted, however, the 
Virginia of Raleigh. Andas we read it onthe modern 
map it took in the entire body of the continent from 
Columbia, S. C., on the south to the northern 
boundary of Vermont. 

How this vast belt was divided politically between 
two joint stock companies and into three geograph- 
ical zones is substantially the story with which Mr. 
Fiske’s first volume begins. All of New England, 


Central and Northern New York, and the new States 


planted by those populations are on the.territory of 
the northern zone. Virginia, the Carolinas and 
Georgia are on the southern, while lower New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
are on the middle zone. Each of these zones had its 
own distinct and characteristic colonization, a colo- 
nization which left upon the communities planted on 
the soil and their institutons marks which continued 
on long into their later history. Someof them re- 
main to the present time and are likely to endure. 

This diverse origin is what has always given the 
history of American colonization its complex char- 
acter. Mr. Fiske deals with it with his usual clear- 
ness and simplicity. In his analysis nothing ever gets 
confused. Those supernumerary and non-essential de- 
tails which are always crowding in upon the work of 
inferior writers to overwhelm and confuse them with 
trifles are thrown clean out of the story. The his- 
tory is kept running on the main lines of causation. 
The actors in it and the events are left to interpret 
themselves, sometimes rather more than the highest 
function of philosophical educative history would 
suggest they should be. 

The survey is much fuller for Virginia than for 
the other colonies, tho for Maryland it is fuller than 
for the Carolinas and for Georgia, which is let off 
with the mere outline of its beginnings. We under- 
stand thata fuller development of these communities 
is reserved for a later volume. 

These sketches are, however, sufficient for the au- 
thor’s purpose in these volumes to support the causal 
facts and relations of the history. 

The work is done in that interesting and vital way 
which we have come to recognize as characteristic of 
Mr. Fiske, and with a clear, simple and effective 
analysis of every situation which keeps the reader ap- 
prised where he is and whither he is going. 

Among the minor particulars of the volumes we 
note that Mr. Fiske not only comes out in vindica- 
tion of Raleigh but that he sets himself against the 
current of recent critical opinion by defending the 
veracity and trustworthiness of Capt. John Smith. 
His exainination of the evidence against him reduces 
it to very small proportions indeed, and makes still 
shorter work of the argument as based on the general 
incredibility of the stories told by Smith. Thus far, 
at least, Mr. Fiske will carry his readers with him, 
that they will hope his view may prevail and stand, 
for with the striking out of Capt. John Smith and his 
stories from credible history, American literature has 
lost one of its most romantic and in every way inter- 
esting features. 





Recent Musical Literature. 


RICHARD WAGNER. Sy Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
Translated from the German by G. Ainslie Haight, and 
revised by the author. (London: J. M. Dent & Co.; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.) Wagnerian 
literature has mounted to the bulk of not only the be- 
wildering but the superfluous. For this new biog- 
raphy and study—in some respects much more study 
than biography—there is, nevertheless, room in the 
library of the discriminating Wagnerian. Neither Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s view-points of his subject nor his liter - 
ary method have resulted in a work for popular diges- 
tion. His bent of mind, and now and then his Teutonic 
manner,are Carlylean. He goes deep into those psycho- 
logic and higher esthetic theories in which Wagner 
ever professed himself absorbed—and usually was in 
close accord. As a final, a post-graduate and most 
penetrating survey and discussion—as Wagner and 
Wagnerism considered in the finer scientific relation- 
ships, Mr. Chamberlain has produced a book unique 
in its class. Itis of firm dignity of design and of 
utterance. It is of an individuality that will make 
it, in the eyes of thoughtful Wagnerists, a superseding 
study. Originally written in German, and published in 
Germany about two years ago, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
work has attracted nothing but praise from the inner 
circle of the true and ultra-enlightened Wagnerists. It 
has been received, indeed, as the only German contri- 
bution to the Wagnerian literary library that evoked 
Wagner’s complex artistic self—not so much his per- 
sonal identity, but his art-identity—from the past, 
period by period, of his career. It has been ranked as 
the sole study in whichthe musical reader is put in the 
attitude of the Man of Bayreuth toward the world out- 
side of his own convictions, his own prejudices, his 
own aims. And such we find it; and as such we com- 
mend it tothose musicians who long have passed their 
abecedarian days in knowing Wagner as a person- 
ality and an amazing art-force; one now right and 
new wrong, but wondrously dominant while lasts his 
day. Tosuch readers thisis a most absorbing book; a 
most valuable and richly suggestive book. The trans- 
lation is excellent. The illustrations are an important 
addition, what with successive portraits of the composer 
and of his contemporaries, his correspondence and 
passages from his scores in admirable facsimile and 
with examples, familiar and unfamiliar,of the suggest- 
iveness of Wagner’s operas and music-dramas on the 
minds of many painters and illustrators. It is a vol- 
ume of elegant dress, but its literary contents are of a 
discernment and solidity that hold their own against 
the beauty of mere externals—that every-day matter 
just at present in much of the literature of esthetics. 

MARCHESI AND Music: PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A 
FAMOUS SINGING-TEACHER. Sy Matilda Marchesi. 
With an Introduction by Massenet. (New York and 
London: Harper- & Brothers. $2.50.) A couple of 
years agoa group of critical writers on musical sub- 
jects, of New York City, were suggesting men and 
women historic in musical life, but alive and busy, 
from whom especially interesting autobiographies 
might be expected. Mme. Viardot-Garcia and Mme. 
Marchesi were particularized. It is with pleasure that 
we recognize in this volume a ‘proof of the justness of 
these expectations. Mme. Marchesi tells with delightful 
simplicity, movement, frankness and dignity the story 
of a career of exceptional industry. It early won her 
success and honor. Born in Frankfort-on-the-Main as 
Mathilde Graumann, highly connected and carefully 
educated, her concert-career (for her parents held her 
to a promise not to enter the field of opera) gave place 
early to her business of the teaching of others to sing. 
As a singing-teacher she long has had few rivals in 
reputation; and few in the affection of so many emi- 
nent artists formerly her pupils. Her pupils’ careers 
prove her methods and ideas. As a woman, her Ger- 
man domestic character and a certain simplicity of 
mind and thrift have not the less individualized Mme. 
Marchesi. As merely a daughter of music, in touch 
with all its higher world during more than halt a cen- 
tury, she has seen everybody, known everybody, 
been to almost every place and done almost every- 
thing European, worth time and notice in the rush of 
her absorbed life. It must be impracticable even to set 
forth an abstract of a personal narrative so overfilled 
with musical, literary, aristocratic and even scientific 
and other reminiscences. They begin with—almost— 
her personal knowledge of Beethoven, through Bee- 
thoven’s close friendship with Mme. Marchesi’s aunt, 
the Countess von Ertmann (to whom is dedicated the 
Sonata Opus 101). They close with ‘‘ Parsifal” and 
Klafsky and Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff’’ and Massenet—whose 
little preface, by the by, adds nothing to these sincere, 
serious and interesting memorabilia. As musical 
reading, nothing in the year except Arditi’s autobi- 
ography has been as diverting and as much of a vista of 
the kind that the French call so untranslatably 2 
travers chants. 

VERDI: MANAND MusIciAn: His BIOGRAPHY WITH Es- 
PECIAL RELATION TO His ENGLISH EXPERIENCES. By 
Frederic J. Crowest. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) Mr. Crowest’s volume is another handsomely 
dressed one. Its sub-title may be regarded as justi- 
fying its existence in England and for English musi- 
cians. It appears, too, just when the marvelous vigor 
of the greatest living composer, the greatest Italian 
one of any period, and one of the greatest in universal 
music, has reached his eighty-fifth year. But apart 
from the coincidence and a fractional use to music’s 
much undergraduated students, Mr. Crowest’s book is 
not a biography or a critical study of significance. It 
is based on Arthur Pougin’s well-known ‘‘ anecdotic’’ 
Life, which is practically a condensed autobiography; 
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and the rest of the matter largely is, to speak frankly, 
the tedium of a distinctively British style of artistic 
comment, description or criticism; with narrations of 
the plots of libretti that we should suppose twice-told 
tales in every household from Herne Hill to Hamp- 
stead. A third ingredient of Mr. Crowest’s cookery is 
quotations of the older school of English critics—thank 
Heaven! gone, even if now and then their ears were 
opened most praiseworthily, and even if Henry F. 
Chorley were of them. But to most persons there willbe 
nothing new in the accuracies or mistakes; and ‘‘appre- 
ciations’’ of Verdi’s early works, according to the old 
London press,are neither novel nor worth while. In fact, 
Mr. Crowest has produced chiefly a loose and irrelevant 
biography and an incomplete critical anthology of 
Verdiin England. Only whenstayed up by the friendly 
arm of Pougin is he good reading; and Pougin is ob- 
tainable at firsthand. Altogether, the best thing in 
this book is the picture of Verdi, alert, grim but kindly- 
eyed, Standing so straight in his working-jacket— 
which is the frontispiece tothe volume. But really one 
picture is scarcely a reason for a whole book, three 
hundred pages long! 

THE STEVENSON SonG-Book. VERSES FROM “A 
CHILD’s GARDEN.”’ By Robert Louis Stevenson. WitTH 
Music By Various Composers. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) The exquisite entrance into 
a good little child’s mind and heart which the poems 
in ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses”’ attested, read as if 
made for practical lyric settings. This volume is the 
proof. The twenty little poems have been given their 
musical frames by five well-known American composers 
and one British one—to wit, Messrs. Arthur Foote, 
Charles B. Hawley, W. W. Gilchrist, Homer N. Bart- 
lett, Reginald de Koven and Dr. C. Villiers Stanford. 
In each case, there is the merit of simplicity along with 
grace in the music. That is ¢he desired thing of all 
desires in treating verse for children or about children. 
There need be no discriminating where a group of com- 
posers have so admirably realized their pleasant task; 
but we cannot help particularizing Mr. Hawley’s and 
Mr. Foote’s share inthe collection. The bookis sim- 
ply and particularly, yet neatly attired, as becomes 
some little child of gentle birth and good health and 
charming naiveté, out on a walk through the world; 
and to no more exquisite repository of songs for a cer- 
tain style of exquisite singing can the musical make re- 
sort, in public or private. The book isthe child in 
music, as its poems were the child in verse. 

THE Epic or Sounp. AN ELEMENTARY INTERPRETA- 
TION OF WAGNER’S NIBELUNGEN RING. By Freda Win- 
worth. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.) In 
this little volume, by a neat and precise system of, we 
might say, charted analysis, the author summarizes the 
characters of Wagner’s Nibelungen Tetralogy, their 
types as symbols, the action of each music-drama,~” 
the relation of each to anethical or other principle, 
and the /eit-motiv structure of each. The story of 
each, also, is simply told, so that even he who yawns 
at Wagnerian abstruseness may read. It is a concise 
and useful little work to the uninitiated, whoare study- 
ing Wagner in the opera, home and concert-room as- 
siduously and fairly apprehensively. It scarcely is 
needed orserviceable otherwise. In fact, its mission is 
to London rather than to New York. 

PoLYHYMNIA. A COLLECTION OF QUARTETS AND CHo- 
RUSES FOR MALE VOICES. Compiled and Arranged by 
John W. Tufts. (New York, Boston and Chicago: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.) Thisisa well-printed group of 
lyrics intended for the particular use of young male 
voices—school-singers and vocal classes under instruc- 
tion. The materials in it are of wide range, and stress 
is laid on familiar songs and arrangements. The book 
is somewhat topical in adjustment of its contents, and 
it offers a considerable ‘‘ occasional’’ element. 

We have also received as the autumn’s additions to 
practical musical literature—technically instructive and 
otherwise—the fcllowing: 

LonGMAN’s Music Course. By 7. H. Bertenshaw, 
B.Mus. (London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

THE YERSIN PHONO-RHYTHMIC METHOD OF FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DicTIon. Sy M. and /. 
Yersin. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

A DICTIONARY OF MuSICAL TERMS. Compiled and Ed- 
tted by Dr. Th. Baker. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 

A fuller reference to certain of these will be made in 
another connection. 





NIPPUR; OR, EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES ON THE 
EuPHRATES. TZhe-Narrative of the University of 
Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia in the Years 
1888-1890. By John Punnett Peters, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
D.D., Director of the Expedition. (With lllustra- 
tions and Maps. Vol. II, Second Campaign. 8vo, 
pp. x, 420. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50.) 

The first volume of this work was reviewed in THE 
INDEPENDENT of July 29th. That volume was in- 
troductory, and gave an account, with some detail, of 
the journey to Babylonia, with a long chapter on Con- 
stantinople, and the story of the disastrous conclusion 
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of the first year’s campaign. This second volume is 
devoted to the second year’s more successful excava- 
tion,. with a smaller party consisting of Dr. Peters, J. 
H. Haynes and D. Z. Noorian. With great liberality 
and enterprise the gentlemen in Philadelphia who had 
paid the expense the first year consented to try the ex- 
periment another year, under the same direction. Dr. 
Peters returned from America to Babylonia and put his 
utmost energy into the work, on the success of which 
depended its continuance after this second year. But 
it also depended on the success of Dr. Peters in secur- 
ing from the Director of the Museum at Constantinople 
such a division of the objects discovered as would make 
it worth while to expend more money. Dr. Peters was 
then obliged not only to make his diggings productive 
of antiquities, especially inscribed tablets, always a 
lottery, but also to secure good terms from Hamdy 
Bey, at Constantinople. Both these objects were ac- 
complished, and as a result Mr. Haynes remained in 
Babylonia, and after a year’s interval was able to re- 
sume excavations. The present volume gives the con- 
clusions reached, in part from the work of Dr. Peters 
that second year, when three or four hundred men were 
kept at work, and in part from the subsequent diggings 
ata lower depth by Mr. Haynes. Dr. Peters frankly 
says that much of the history of the ancient temple, 
where most of the digging was done, was made plain 
only by Mr. Haynes’s later work. 

Three chapters of this second volume are given tothe 
account of the excavation of the great temple of En-lil, 
the elder Bel. Dr. Peters holds that Nippur, or Niffer, 
was the chief religious center of Southern Babylonia 
up till the time of Abraham, when Hammurabi estab- 
lished his capital at Babylon, destroyed the temple of 
theelder Bel at Nippur, for the purpose of making the 


temple of the younger Bel Merodach, at Babylon, the - 


great religious center of his Empire. The history of 
this temple of En-lil is gathered in part from the in- 
scriptions on the bricks cf the kings who restored it, 
and in part from inscriptions which tell of the capture, 
removal and subsequent return of votive objects. All 
ancient Babylonian chronology depends on the correct- 
ness of the date given by Nabonidus to the son of 
Sargon I, who reigned, he says, thirty-two hundred 
years before his time. Now this is a suspiciously even 
date, eighty generations of forty years each; but it is 
the only definite date we have for the early Babylonian 
period; and it puts the Babylonian Sargon of Agade 
at about 3800 B.c. This may very possibly be half 
a dozen centuries too early, and Dr. Peters indicates 
that there is after Sargona gap of nearly a thousand 
years that has left no record. But it is the special merit 
of this expedition that it has more fully proved that 
Sargon was not a mythical king, and has added a con- 
siderable list of kings before Sargon. The depth of 
débris below the level of Sargon’s constructions, is so 
great that Dr. Peters ventures to believe, with Dr. 
Hilprecht and Dr. Haynes, that the site must have been 
occupied six or seven thousand years B.c. But this 
makes us hesitate. The earlier constructions which 
lifted the mound out of the marsh may have risen much 
more rapidly than those of a later time, just as geologic 
erosions were made much more rapidly in the glacial 
period than now. But the discovery of the records of 
Lugal-Zaggisi and other kings before Sargon I, with 
their conquests from Elam to the Mediterranean, shedsa 
wonderful light on the early history of the world, and 
also on the history of writing, and justifies the ex- 
pense of the expedition. The energy of Dr. Peters in 
exploration, and the labors of Dr. Hilprecht in deci- 
pherment, deserve all praise. The long account given 
of the history of the temple of En-lil, and so of the his- 
tory of Nippur and Babylonia as well, is painstaking 
and admirable, and supplies what could be obtained 
nowhere else. The discussion of the burial customs of 
ancient Babylonia is also very instructive, and shows 
how old pagan habits have been retained to the present 
time at Nedjef and Kerbela. 

Really the more interesting part of the volume is the 
account of histriptaken, accompanied only by Mr. Noo- 
rian and two servants, to Ur, Nedjef and Kerbela. 
Perhaps the difficulties, the oppressive heat, the sand- 
storms, the lack of food and the insect pests are made 
more of than was necessary, and we miss a bit of the 
enthusiasm which comes from sympathy with the peo- 
ple and admiration of whatis fresh and delightful in 
scenery and life; but there is no lack of energy in 
carrying out and describing the archeological purpose 
of the expedition. We hesitate to approve the freedom 
with which the author has revealed certain things that 
might make trouble for people who traded with the au- 
thor in antiquities, or have helped him get these an- 
tiquities out of the country. A very good man of long 
experience in Turkey once told the founder of Robert 
College, when he objected to paying a fee to a custom- 
house officer: ‘‘ You must consider that you are paying 
the man to persuade himto do his duty.’’ Nor are we 
impressed as much as the ordinary reader will be with 
the wisdom of trying to impress the Arabs by super- 
natural fireworks and ‘‘ hocus-pocus,”’ as is told in one 
of the most interesting stories in the volume. 

The illustrations are creditable. We especially like 
the pictures of Hamdy Bey and Dr. Peters in Hamdy’s 
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garden, the grass huts of the workmen, and the views 
of the diggings. Much less dependence has been put 
in this volume onthe photographs of the Wolfe Expe- 
dition; but both expeditions suffered from much bad 
luck in their photographs. Before putting down this 
valuable volume we must mention the appendix with 
meteorological record, barometer and thermometer, 
from January 21st to May 3d. The heat reached its 
highest point 99%° on the last day; but this was much 
exceeded during the subsequent trip to Ur. We ob- 
serve that Dr. Peters speaks of Dr. Haynes’s volume as 
if it were already published. His anticipation has not 
been met, and we have as yet no announcement of the 
volume which we much desire to see as. a supplement 
to this work of Dr. Peters. 


STREET-CLEANING AND THEDISPOSALOF ACITY’S WASTES. 
Methods and Results and the Effect upon Public 
Health,® Public Morals and Municipal Prosperity. 
By George E. Waring, Jr., Commissioner of Street- 
Cleaning in the City of New York. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co. $1.25.) 

This volume which has just come from the press may 
be described as Colonel Waring’s address to the public 
on the methods and principles involved in his great 
experiment of street-cleaning and the results reachedin 
it. The comparative results are roughly shown in the 
statement that under his methods 495.972 loads of snow 
were removed annually against 55,568 per year before: 
924 miles of street were swept daily in 1807 against 
172% miles in 1888; the death-rate was reduced from 
26.78 during 1882-’94 to 23.10 in 1895,to 21.52 in 1896, and 
to 19.63 in the first half of 1897. This means that if 
this latter rate isshown by the reports when they come 
in to have been maintained during the other six months 
of 1897, there was during that year a saving of 15,000 
lives inthe city as compared with the average death- 
rates of the previous thirteen years. Looking gener- 
ally atthe book it presents very impressive comparisons 
of the condition of the city under the old and the new 
Systems, particularly some photographs of streets as 
they were and as they are. The results of attempting 
to dothis work under political control and methods are 
shown in a very convincing way. The book containsa 
chapter on the organization and reorganization of the 
force. Perhaps the most important chapter is that on 
the disposition of garbage. As to the removal of snow, 
Colonel Waring’s experiments seem to show that the 
coal-oil machine for melting it may prove to be the 
readiest and most economical solution of the problem. 
The volume closes with a chapter of observations on 
street-cleaning in foreign cities made in the summer 
of 1806. 


SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE GOSPEL ACCORD- 
ING TO MATTHEW. By the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 
(E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.75.) 

We understand this to be the opening number of a 
series of volumes designed to illustrate Scripture, and 
which is to be published under the general title of Sug- 
gestive Illustrations. It is by no means the first work of 
the kind, tho as being the most recent, it has the advan- 
tage of timeliness, freshness, and of profiting by all 
which went before. It presents illustrations from a 
great variety of sources, and appeals to ministers, re- 
ligious workers of all classes, Bible teachers, Christian 
Endeavorers, etc. The illustrations have accumulated 
in the course of Dr. Peloubet’s Bible studies. We ap- 
prehend they are largely the chips from the workshop 
in which his notes on the International Lessons. have 
been fabricated. They are apt, useful, and many of 
them new. The text of Matthew is printed at the top 
of the page, and the ‘‘ illustrations’’ are printed below 
in good type, each referred by numberto the verse or 
word it isto illustrate. A special index enables the 
student to find any illustration he is looking for. 


Literary Notes. 


THE W. L. Allison Company announces ‘‘ Meir Ezofo- 
vitch,” a translation from the Polish of Eliza Orzesjko, 
by Iza Young, translator of Sienkiewicz’s ‘‘ Without 
Dogma.”’ This story deals with Jewish life in Poland, 
and the author is said to have a wide European repu- 
tation. 


. ‘*Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’’ the fourth volume in 
the Series of English Love ‘Sonnets, issued by Cope- 
land & Day, is just ready to appear. This beautiful 
edition consists of seven hundred and fifty copies, with 
fifty additional copies having rubricated initials. That 
the ornamental designs are by Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue insures their excellence. It is a book for 
lovers and lovers of books. 


...-A movement toward forming a Guild of Catholic 
authors and writers of the United States has been begun 
in New York. Among the leaders’ names are Charles 
Hanson Towne, John Jerome Rooney, Dr. R. H. Clarke, 
Miss Agnes Sadlier and the Rev. John Talbot Smith. 
This guild aims to be a national affair, and would 
naturally include among its members F. Marion Craw- 
ford, Molly Eliot Seawell, Christian Reid, Jeffrey 
Roche, J. J. a Becket and Father Tabb. 
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--In a few weeks Lamson & Wolffe 
will publish ‘‘ New York Nocturnes,” a 
new volume of poems by Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Another vofume of poems made 
up of selections from the work of other 
members of the gifted Roberts family 
will probably appear in February, 
brought out by Small, Maynard & Co. 
The contributors to this joint volume are 
Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald, William 
Carman Roberts and Theodore Roberts. 
Readers of THE INDEPENDENT need no 
introduction to their work. 


.-.The January issue of Current Lit- 
erature reports the statistics gathered by 
a New York publishing house as regards 
the popularity of poetry. Letters were 
sent to poets, editors, publishers and 
booksellers in twenty cities, and to the 
librarians of important libraries asking 
for their opinions, founded on observa- 
tion or experience, ‘‘in regard to the 
correctness of the statement that interest 
in poetry is declining in America.’’ The 
tabulated results are given as follows 
and prove, if such figures can really 
prove anything, that poetry still has a 
strong hold on American readers: 


No. No. 

Class. Letters. Replies. Yes. No. 
Poets and authors. 48 27 3 2% 
Editors and pub- 

SREB onc nve nn scnd 100 88 i. < 97, 
Booksellers........ 100 83 9 74 
Librarians......... 100 92 11 81 


Of the publishers, those who were of the 
view that interest in poetry was decli- 
ning were, with one or two exceptions, 
those who did not publish any poetry at 
all. 

- The death of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,” the 
Rev. C. L. Dodgson, which occurred last 
week, will seem almost like a personal 
loss to those of middle life who have not 
yet forgotten the charm that “‘ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland” and 
‘* Through the Looking-Glass’’ kad for 
them in the late sixties and early sev- 
enties. Literature, in its Christmas is- 
sue, pays the following tribute to ‘‘ Lewis 
Carroll,’’ and justly accredits him with 
having ‘‘ created’’ a new genre in litera- 
ture 
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“in which humor and even satire adapted 
to the taste of the mature intelligence is 
cunningly combined with those elements of 
the romantic and marvelous which form 
the delight of childhood. The humorist and 
scholar who has won a lasting reputation 
under the pseudonym of ‘Lewis Carroll’ 
was undoubtedly the inventor, as he has 
been the most successful producer of this 
‘species of literature; and the author of 
“‘ Alice in Wonderland” and “ Through the 
Looking-Glass’’ has done more than pro- 
duce that host of more or less successfu 
imitators by whom all inventors are fol- 
lowed. He has, no doubt, done much dur- 
ing his well-nigh thirty years of popularity 
to create and develop that taste among his 
youthful public which has ever since found 
so many to cater for it. It has, at any rate, 
been mainly his work to revolutionize the 
‘wonder-story’ for children who have out- 
grown actual infancy; and to have set the 
fashion, now so firmly established that the 
more intelligent of young readers would 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Three of the best collateral helps to the 
Study of the International Sunday 
Schooi Lessons for the first half of 
1898. 


Dr. F. N. Peloubet’« Suggestive tl Tilustra- 
the Bible. Mat- 
thew. Cloth extra, crown 8vo, 2, Babee $1.25. 
This is the initial volume of a series which Dr. Pelou- 
bet considers the most important work he has ever 
undertaken. It differs from others in its plan and 
methods, giving, not stories, but illuminating sketches 
from a great variety of sources, to awaken thought, and 
will be an excellent oneal hy A! the study of the 
lessons for the first half of acriptine ctrculars 
sent on request, and — 8 ll plan later. 











Gray’s Biblice! Museum. New Revisep Ept- 

TIon. By GeorGe M. —e = D. Two volumes 

oes + Gospels and Ac to Rey. Cloth, 
roya fivo, Se eee cach $2.00. 

To be « teted in l Sold separately. Sub- 
scriptions solicited, Bend tor circular. 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised, con- 

tains new matter from latest sources of Biblical re- 
search, and is printed from new plates. 


The Life and Times of Jesus the cisedieh: 
By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., Oxon 

ith portrait and biographical 2 two ae 

umes. 8vo, maroon cloth, 1,570 pages. $2.00. Gilt 

top, boxed » 82. 

Formerly published at $6.00 net; this edition is una” 

bridged, revised and printed from entirely new Ameri- 

can plates, on excellent paper, and handsomely bound. 





St. Mark's Endobepdnecs te St. Matthew, 
F. BapHAM, M.A 0, maroon cloth, $1.25. 
A poh dy interesting and authoritative work dem- 
onstrating that St. Mark is generally posterior to St. 
Matthew, particularly with regard to those sections 
which they express in common ; a fact which has been 
generally admitted by those who have given special 
thought and research thereto. 


Usual terms to ministers, teachers and students. 
Our descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


EK. R. HERRICK & 00. 70 FIFTH AVE.., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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works of John Leech. 
himself. 


Projects for an 


Undercurrents 
of Political Life in India 
By F. H. SKRINE 


Roan Barbary. 
By Mary HARTWELL “CATHERWOOD, 
MARGUERITE. MERINGTON. _ Illustrated. 
E.uiorr. Illustrated. 


$< 


Ha rper & g Brothers. 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Social Political Satire.—Part I. 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER 


In the first paper Du Maurier speaks with intimate knowledge of the life and 
In the second he will speak of Charles Keene and of 
Among the illustrations are original drawings, hitherto unpublished 
in part, one of which is reproduced in color as the frontispiece of the number. 


Roden’s Corner. A Novel.—Part I. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP 


By the Hon. DAVID TURPIE 


Now that a new commission is already on the field for a fresh investigation 
of the difficulties and expense involved in the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal, Senator Turpie’s article on the subject will be of especial interest as a 
careful study of the conditions of the problem from a legislators point of view. 
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almost resent any departure from it, of pro- 
viding them with literature which they ob- 
serve, no doubt with pride, to be as popular 
with ‘grown-ups’ as with themselves. This 
discovery of a fresh field of common inter- 
est, and a new bond of comradeship between 
the child and the adult, is on the whole, of 
course, to be welcomed.” 


It is as a writer of children’s books 
rather than as a mathematician or a 
divine that his name will be remembered. 


D, APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 











The Psychology of 
Suggestion. 


A Research into the Subconscious Nature of 
Man and Society. By Boris Sips, 
M.A.,Ph.D.,Associate in Psychology 
at the Pathological Institute of the 
New York State Hospitals. With an 
Introduction by Prof. WILLIAM JAMES, 
of Harvard University. Illustrated. 
t2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The book is an original investigation into the nature 
of suggestion and into the sub ism of 
the human mind. The subconscious nature of man’s 
psychic life is closely examined, and a theory of the 
constitution and activity of the mind is worked out. 
The theory of the subconscious is used to elucidate 
many important pathological phenomena of individual 
and social life. Mental epidemics are traced to their 
source, and their causes and nature of operation are 
examined and explained. 


Evolutional Ethics and 
Animal Psychology. 


By E. P. Evans, author of ‘ Animal 
Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture,” etc. r2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This book explains the evolution of ethics, or the 
growth of rules of conduct in primitive human so- 
cieties, particularly with reference to man’s ideas re- 
garding the-lower animals and his treatment of them. 
The first part, on Evolutional Ethics, discusses that con- 
duct of tribal society, the influence of religious belief 
on it in the course of evolution, and man’s ethical rela- 
tions to the animals, closing with a chapter on the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis. The second part, on Ani- 
mal Psychology, treats of manifestations of mind in 
the brute as compared with those in man, the possibil- 
ity of progress in the lower animals, their powers of 
ideation, and speech as a barrier between man and 
beast. 











For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON AND COFIPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw York. 








“The writer does not know what he is talking about,” 
wrote the critic of the Philadelphia Church Standard, 
on —d 1st, 1 about Dr. Kendall’s “‘ Higher Criti- 
e Bible’ Simplified. Send fifty cents to 
die Sy Publishing Co., Ltd., Church Missions 
House, New York, for a cop: All other sheets, so far, 
ches and secular, speak n commendation. ‘Edition 

mited. 
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Financial. 


Klondike’s Contribution to the 
Railways. 

NOtrustworthy estimate has yet been 
made ofthe value of the production of 
gold inthenew Alaska mining country 
or of the probable yield this year. 
From the nature of the case this has 
been impossible. Enough has been 
demonstrated, however, to show that 
the region which we class in common 
parlance, as ‘‘the Klondike’’ is rich in 
auriferous deposits and that no narrow 
limit may yet be set to its possible de- 
velopment. Countless disappointments 
await those adventurers whorush tothe 
Yukon with the idea that the road 
to wealth by gold-digging is an easy 
one, and investors, unless they are pru- 
dent and cautious, will doubtless lose 
money in the swindles which are always 
floated under the glamour of a new ex- 
citement. Nevertheless, the great riches 
of the Klondike are established by a 
mass of testimony, and they have be- 
come one of the most important factors 
in the industrial and railroad situation 
ofthe Pacific—Northwest. Assertions 
have been made by responsible capital- 
ists interested in the development of 
the Klondike that there is promise of 
the production of several millions of 
gold in the territory this year, and it is 
impossible, after making all allowances 
for overstatements made sincerely un- 
der the influence of enthusiasm, to 
avoid the conclusion that a very ma- 
terial addition to the world’s gold sup- 
ply will result in 1898 from the new 
Alaskan industry. 

To the public at large, interest in the 
gold-fields now under discussion will be 
connected largely with the bearing 
which their exploitation will have upon 
the great railroad industry of the Uni- 
ted Statesand, of course, the most di- 
rect of any of the possible benefits will 
accrue to the lines nearest to the min- 
ing region. Already the Northwestern 
roads have been able to note an impor- 
tant addition to traffic from the Klon- 
dike discoveries. The important re- 
sults expected by the shrewdest trans- 
portation managers from the year’s de- 
velopment in the Yukon are evident in 
the ample preparations now making by 
allthe railroads in the far West for 
handling passengers and freight to and 
from the Pacific ports. The. United 
States Government has realized the ne- 
cessity of furnishing the protection of 
Federal troops on the border line of 
Alaska and the British Northwestern 
Territory. The Canadian Government 
is exerting itself to increase the means 
of transportation from points in the 
Dominion, as well as to facilitate 
the establishment of orderly govern- 
ment and the interchange of business 
between British and United States ter- 
ritory. A field is offered for a direction 
of moral and Church forces, which may 
beas badly needed as they are in any 
pagan land. Capital will soon be bla- 
zing the way for the more easy progress 
of the missionary, as railroad and 
steamship enterprises are already well 
in hand for a more economical distri- 
bution of the wealth which was first 
brought to light in arctic blight and 
peril. 

The important bearing of the Klon- 
dike developments upon the material 
prosperity of this country has been 
recognized promptly by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has 
suspended the ‘‘long and short -haul 
clause’ of the law to enable American 


roads to compete on even terms with 
the Canadian lines for the carrying of 
the traffic growing out of the new mi- 
ning operations in the Yukon. And 
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right here let us congratulate ourselves 
that competition and the science of 
economics, now so closely studied by 

our railroad managers, will furnish to 

the fortune-seekers in the Klondike 

cheaper and better transportation facil- 
ities than were ever before brought to 
the doors of a newly opened country. 

The railroads are in a singularly happy 
position for reaping legitimate profits 
out of the traffic opening up to them. 

Those most directly affected—the 
Northern Pacific, the Oregon Improve- 
ment Company and the Union Pacific, 

now in virtual control of the Oregon 
Short Line and Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company — have gone 
through the fires of reorganization and 

the ‘‘ water” (as we sometimes call over- 
capitalization) has thereby béen evapo- 
rated from their securities, and they are 
managed by officers who are responsible 
to stockholders who are largely mutu- 
ally incerested in all of the properties. 
The Great Northern, of course,is a road 
largely concerned in the Klondike traf- 
fic, but it could not be included in the 
category of reorganized properties. Yet 
it is working in entire harmony with the 
other Northwestern systems, and the 
capitalists controlling it have interests 
in the other properties. 

It is really significant that there has 
been, as a consequence of the railroad 
disasters of 1893-’95, such a successful! 
reorganization of the great systems 
west of the Mississippi, effected in a 
spirit of compliance with every dictate 
of the modern conscience, which de- 
mands a fair capitalization as the basis 
for the charges of corporations which, 
by reason of privileges granted by the 
Commonwealth, have duties to perform 
to the Commonwealth. The reorgan- 
izations, too, have resulted in a closer 
drawing together of important financial 
interests which cannot fail to be of bene- 
fitto the vast army of investors camped 
in the homes of the country from Florida 
to Michigan, from Maine to Oregon. 
What is now needed for the full devel- 
opment of prosperity in this great in- 
dustry is a realization by the public 
that vested rights have a legitimate 
place in the economy of legislation and 
jurisprudence—a fact which has often 
appeared to be obscured in recent years 
by the pressure of demagogy upon pub- 
lic opinion. 





The Present Outlook for In- 
vestments. 


ONE would suppose that with all the 
accumulated knowledge of centuries 
men would, intheir financial affairs, be 
less foolish than they are. We are 
speaking of men in general, not in par- 
ticular. There is occasionally a man 
who keeps his head level and does not 
make a fool of himself. The fact has 
been brought forcibly to our attention 
by the events of the last five years. 
Men deliberately make investments 
which they ought to know would never 
be returned to them unless by most 
fortuitous force of circumstancs. They 
place their money, for example, as they 
have been doing the past few years, in 
assessment life associations and assess- 
ment bond associations, and it is a rare 
case in which the insured does not out- 
live the insurer. They place their 
money in stocks and bonds of railroad 
companies of whose character, organi- 
zation and management they know noth- 
ing whatever and apparently care less. 
They make investments in real estate 
and loan and trust companies, receiving 
promises of extraordinarily high rates of 
interest from companies whose man- 
agers are totally unknown to them and 
whose methods of transacting business 
are nevef inquired into, Everything 
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goes on swimmingly until the fatal day 
comes, andthen the man who without 
thought and knowledge has recklessly 
placed his money, awakens to find that 
not only his interest has stopped, but 
the principal is in extreme danger if 
not absolutely lost. 

During the last five years there has 
been a long list of street railway com- 
panies which have been placed in the 
hands of receivers, in many cases the 
cause being vicious management, gen- 
erally attended with over-capitalization. 
The list, however, of street railway re- 
ceiverships is a small one in comparison 
with the very large number of street 
railways which are excellently and hon- 
estly managed and are paying dividends 
and interest promptly. 

The receivers appointed for the rail- 
roads of the country during the last 
five years are so great in number that 
‘it would be tiresome to enumerate 
them; in fact, some roads have had re- 
ceivers during this time more than 
once. It has been stated that the 
‘roads placed in receivers’ hands during 
the ten years from 1887 to 1896 in- 
clusive, number 318, with a bonded in- 
debtedness of $3,745,483,000. Another 
fruitful method, pursued by the Amer- 
ican investor, of placing money where 
it was bound not to come back, was 
through the medium of some of the 
Western mortgage companies. Dur- 
ing the inflation period in the West in- 
vestment—-land and loan—and mort- 
gage companies sprang up at every four 
corners. One or two _ individuals 
formed themselves into a loan and trust 
company with a high-sounding name, 
capital placed at almost any figure, and 
by the aid of attractive stationery pro- 
ceeded to doa large line of business. 
From 12% to 7% was the amount of in- 
terest promised, and the great American 
public was captured. Millions of dol- 
lars have been lost through the opera- 
tions of these different companies, and 
to-day considerable portions of the 
great West contiguous to the boom 
towns is divided into town lots and 
owned by Eastern investors. 

In proportion to the amount of 
money invested in stocks and bonds of 
railroad companies and in Western 
mortgage companies, the amount ulti- 
mately lost through the failure of the 
latter has been undoubtedly very much 
less than by the former. In the case 
of railroad companies passing into the 
hands of receivers the stock and bond- 
holders are generally called upon to 
pay aliberalassessment and to part with 
a considerable portion of their securi- 
ties. Inthe caseof Western mortgage 
companies it is a well-known fact that 
the assets are not always quickly trans- 
ferred into cash, but that a prudent re- 
ceiver will retain mortgages until ma- 
turity in order to receive the full 
amount of principal and interest due 
upon them. Some of the Western 
mortgage companies which went into 
liquidation a few years ago have re- 
turned or will return to their bond- 
holders a considerable portion of their 
liabilities. 

There is a bright side to all of this 
astonishing incredulity on the part of 
the man with money, and it is that 
there are many railroads which are hon- 
estly and capably managed—managed 
in the interest of the stock and bond- 
holders—and which have regularly paid 
their bonded interest. In many cases 
the stock dividends have been reduced 
to conform to the reduction in earnings, 
but the stock and bond holders have 
known that the property was safe and 
that with the return of good times the 
investment would attain to its normal 
paying capacity. Now that the air has 
cleared, investments in high-class rail- 
way securities are appreciated so highly 
and are in such demand that the prices 
have advanced to a 334% basis. Re- 
garding the real estate and loan and 
trust companies dealing in Western 
mortgages, there are a _ considerable 
number of them which have been man- 
aged with rare skill, intelligence and 
honesty, more largely with a view to 
the safety of their investments than to 
a high rate of interest. There area 
large number of these solvent companies 
doing business to-day whose opera- 
tions have extended over the past 
ten or fifteen years, and which have 
weathered all the financial storms. 
The secret of it is that they adopted, 


at the beginning correct business 
methods, and have not lost their heads 
tho surrounded with booms, but have 
conducted their operations in a straight- 
forward, legitimate, honest manner. 
Many of them, a fact well known to 
our readers, have forestalled the pay- 
ment of their debenture bonds and 
their interest for months or even years. 
Some of them have been obliged to 
forego the payment of dividends on 
their stocks, but have taken care of 
theirdebenture bonds at maturity. The 
fact is that this particular branch of 
financial business is in a better condi- 
tion to-day than it has been ina long 
time, and there is no reason why, 
with proper care and investigation, 
investments should not now be made in 
reputable companies with as strong an 
assurance of safety as in any other 
financial institution. 





The Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank. 


A NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED. 

NICHOLAS FLETCHER PALMER was 
last week elected President of the 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank in place 
of John T. Willets, resigned. Mr. 
Palmer was born in New York in 
1847, and was educated at the College 
of the City of New York. He is the 
son of Nicholas F. Palmer who was 
connected with the Leather Manufac- 
turers’ Bank for over fifty years, and 
who was one of its presidents. After 
an experience of six years in Wall 
Street Mr. Palmer connected him- 
self with the Quintard Iron Works, of 
which his father-in-law, George W. 
Quintard, was the leading partner. 
The construction of machinery on a 
large scale has always been a character- 
istic of the Quintard Iron Works, and 
among the notable contracts in which 
they have been interested may be 
mentioned four of the vessels for the 
new United States Navy. From the 
Quintard Iron Works Mr. Palmer 
comes direct to the presidency of the 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank. Mr. 
Palmer is a director in the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company and a vestry- 
man of Trinity Parish. Isaac H. 
Walker, who for the past thirteen 
years has been cashier, continues in the 
same position. Mr. Walker was born 
in this city in 1831, and entered the 
mercantile business in 1856. In 1860 
he entered the service of the Sun Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of which he 
was vice-president. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank 
was established in 1832 with a capital of 
$600,000, altho the amount subscribed 
by those who wished to become stock- 
holders was more than six times that 
amount, so great was the confidence of 
the public in the men who organ- 
ized it. ~Gideon Lee, who was inter- 
ested as a young man in the leather 
business in Northampton, Mass., was 
the first president. He became Mayor 
of New York in 1833, and a member 
of Congress in 1836, and retired from 
business in 1838. The first cashier was 
Francis W. Edmonds, the celebrated 
genre painter. Fanning C. Tucker was 
the second president, and the third 
president was William H. Macy, who 
afterward became Vice-President of the 
United States Trust Co. and President 
of the Seaman’s Savings Bank. The 
fourth president was Mr. Palmer, se- 
nior, above referred-to. The directors 
of the bank have always been well 
known and highly respected citizens of 
this city. The Leather Manufacturers’ 
Bank has not changed the amount of 
its capital stock since its organization. 
Its surplus and undivided profits 
amount to nearly half a million dollars, 
its deposits to over $3,650,000, and its 
total resources to more than $5,150,000. 





Financial Items. 

THE Indian Government will un- 
doubtedly adopt, in the near future, 
the gold standard, as the present price 
of the rupee in London is about 16%d. 
The currency question in Russia has 
now been definitely settled, and gold 
will henceforth bethe sole standard of 
value. Silver will be used for subsidi- 
ary coins only. 


....- Moore & Schley issue a notice to 
holders of Manhattan Trust Company’s 
certificates of deposits for Seattle, Lake 
Shore and Eastern Railway bonds to 


(93) 


which immediate attention should be 
given. They advise that instead ofva 
lease of the property they believe the 
true interest of all holders lies in the 
sale of their holdings for cash. They 
should be communicated with at 80 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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.... The following stocks and bonds 


were sold at auction: 

$3,000 N. Y. and East River Gas Co. s 
Ci sCea hatter piace pions, pee Paine 1113 

$6,000 42d St. Man. and St. Nich. Ave. od 
MOL So. Css ato cael miiwe ee ees o 86 

68 shares > St. Man. and St. Nich. Ave.4734 

34 shares New York Loanand Impt. Co....54 

5 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Tr, Co...... 1226 


1o Shares People’s Trust Co., of B’kivn..251 
5shares Title Guar. & Trust Co.......... 


5 shares Central Trust Co.........sessee a 
5 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co........ 227 
to shares Lawyers’ Surety Co.......... 108% 
50 shares Commonwealth Ins. Co...... 106% 


...» Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Vermilye & Co., of this city, offered for 
subscription on Tuesday, $15,000,000 of 
Illinois Railroad Company 314% first 
mortgage gold bonds at 95 and accrued 
interest. Compared with the corre- 
sponding months of the last fiscal year, 
the net earnings from traffic for the 
first six months of the present fiscal year, 
July tst to December 31st, 1897, show 
an increase on the Illinois Central of 
$1,186,664; on the St. Louis Division, 
$48,929, and on the Louisville Division 
$153,924. 


....Atthe various meetings of the 
stockholders of the National banks of 
this city on Tuesday last for the elec- 
tion of directors there were very few 
changes. The National City Bank 
added three new directors: John A. 
McCall, President of the New York 
Life Insurance Co.; William S. Bogert 
and James A. Stillman. The Conti- 
nental elected two new _ directors, 
Thomas W. Evans and Edward Ein- 
stein. George W. Quintard was elected 
an additional director of the Leather 
Manufacturers’ National Bank. Anton 
W. Raven was elected a director of the 
Phenix, and Joseph B. Bowden of the 
Chatham. The stocks of the New York 
City National Banks is very widely held 
throughout the United States, the most 
intelligent investors holding them in 
high favor. 


.-- Our Consul at Fuchau, China, 
has made a report to the State Depart- 
ment touching the question of labels 
and trade-marks in China, with a view 
to giving information to American 
manufacturers, that, by conforming to 
the Chinese wants, they may extend 
and enlarge their trade with that coun- 
try. It is an interesting document, 
giving considerable information regard- 
ing the peculiarities, tastes and super- 
stitions of the Chinese. The Chinese 
will often buy various manufactured ar- 
ticles for the sake of getting a lucky la- 
bel, as some colors and combinations of 
colors are considered by them unlucky. 
The Consul states, for instance, that 
the label of a tiger, as ordinarily repre- 
sented by foreign artists, would not ~ 
meet with favor with the Chinese, as to 
do so it must be one, according to their 
imagination and art, of unreasonable 
length of body or bigness of head, or 
curve of tail and impossible attitudes. 
He states that illustrations of a great 
number of objects which figure as labels 
and trade-marks could be obtained from 
consuls in different parts of the Chinese 
Empire. 

..»eThe White Star Line expect 
before long to launch their new 
steamer, ‘‘ Oceanic,’’ 704 feet in length. 
At Liverpool a huge new dry dock is 
being planned which would accommo- 
date the ‘‘ Oceanic,’’ with 216 feet to 
spare. Theentrance is 94 feet wide. 
Other contemplated improvements will 
cost altogether $16,500,000, which in- 
cludes the enlargement of a dock, at 
present 475° feet long, to a length of 
1,000 feet. The other new dry docks 
will be constructed of 620 and 630 feet 
respectively. It is quite probable that 
before deciding on the dimensions for 
these new docks the authorities con- 
sulted the owners of the large trans- 
atlantic steamship lines which come 
into Liverpool, and that the dimensions 
of these new accommodations forthe 
big liners have been determined by the 
increased size of the ships which these 
companies are planning to build in the 
near future. The ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse’’ is now the largest steamer 
afloat; the ‘‘Oceanic,’’ still larger, is 
soon to be launched, and the public is 
expecting to.see the Cunard Company 
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follow suit with boats of perhaps still 
larger dimensions, 


-Gen. Brayton Ives, last week 
elected President of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, was graduated from 
Yale University in 1861, and was for 
four years engaged in the War of the 
Rebellion. He was colonel of the only 
cavalry regiment in the State of Con- 
necticut, and, on the recommendation of 
General Sheridan, was breveted briga- 
dier-general. He entered Wall Street 
in 1867 and was on the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange in 1873. 
In 1876-"77 he was Vice-President, and 
in 1878-’79 President of the Stock Ex- 
change. He retired from the banking 
business in 1889 and the following year 
became the President of Western Nat- 
ional Bank, from which position he re- 
signed two years ago. He was chair- 
man of the reorganization committee of 
the Westinghouse Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company’and is now chairman of 
the Board. From 1893 to 1896 
he was President of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. He is a 
director in the United States Guarantee 
Company, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and a few years ago was on the 
executive committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Ives is still inter- 
ested in the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company and the 
Western National Bank. Frederick D. 
Tappan, President of the Gallatin Na 
tional Bank, and Charles M. Jesup 
continye as Vice-Presidents of the Met- 
ropolitan Trust Company. The Secre- 
tary is Beverly Chew, a graduate of 

. Hobart College in 1869. After a few 
years’ experience in the banking busi- 
ness in Geneva, N. Y., Mr. Chew en- 
tered Wall Street. In 1887 he became 
Assistant Secretary, and in 1890 Secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany. The deposits of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company are over ten and a half 
million dollars; the capital stock is 
one million, the surplus one million, 
and the total resources nearly thirteen 
million dollars. 


BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending January 15th, were: 





Broadway eee » 236 | Importers’ & md 8, 528 
Citizens’...... . 1273 | Leather Man’f'rs’. .. 180 
Fifth Avenue 2 Mechanics’.......... 
appetite Ss » 3165 li Shoe & Leather... . 100 
DIVIDENDS. 


The following dividends have been 
announced: 

United States Fire Insurance Co., 46 
Pine Street 4. 

Empire City Fire Insurance Co., 50 Wall 
Street 3%. 

Pacific Fire Insurance Co., 32 Pine Street, 
%. 


¢ 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 


PURCHASE MUNEY FUNDING BONDS 
OF THE 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, 


MATURING JULY 1st, 1898. 


The above bonds, of which $2.287,(00 are outstanding, 
mature and will be paid July ist, 1898. 


We have bought the 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1929, 
held to retire the Purchase Money Funding Bonds, and 
are now prepared to receive not exceeding $1,000 000 of 
the Purchase Money Funding Bonds at 101 fiat in ex- 
Sap mer the Five Per Cent. Bonds at 113 and accrued 


We reserve the right to terminate this offer or to 
change its terms without notice. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
New York, 31 Nassau Street. 
Boston, 13 Congress Street. 
Philadelphia, represented by 

JAMES H. CHAPMAN, 


421 Chestnut Street. 
January 11th, 1898. 





BR, 
_ WILLIAM H. Macy.JB., 


¥ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Farragut Fire Insurance Co., 346 iin 
way 375 

East River Savings Bank, 3 Chambers 
Street, January roth ($500 to $3,000), 4%. 

Phenix Insurance Co., of Brooklyn, 5%, at 
Branch office, 47 Cedar Street. 








Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


C. I. HUDSON & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
36 WALL STREET, 
DEAL IN 
Glucose Sugar Ref. Co. com. & pfd. 


Wool Exchange Stock, 


Also miscellaneous securities not quoted on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Private wire to 
Chicago. 








Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 














EDWARD E. POOR, Evemipers 5 STUY VESANT 
FISH, Vice-President; RICHARD hat Pop! SY 
Sag President; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW 

- BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Dopteni- vbnbbensshtnbh adrensepseall $3.908, 000 
Surplu 3,00 


Ban 
Moore, Seayveeant Fish, 
oinan 8. Hart: Char! 4 Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
yard yt, Edward E. Poor, ckhill Potts, 
August belmont, Richard Deiafiela, Francis R. Apple- 
ton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, George Fred- 
erick Victor. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a ones anes al depository for mone, 
into Court, and is author ized to act as guardian, 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


wich may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whoie time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
—— and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company. a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice Pres. 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


paid 
rustee 


TRUSTEES. 


Wx. D. SLO. 

GUSTAV i Santas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A, STEWART, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. Bayarp Currine, 
CHARLEs §. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
Arex. E OB - oO. 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 





 ptabetee! 








Wet Vetsoesesrese 


JOHN PETTIT REALTY CO., 


30 EAST 23d STREET, NEAR MADISON SQUARE, N. Y, 
KNICK ERBOCKER TRUST CO., Registrar of Company’s Stock. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS FOR ANY AMOUNT—BEARING 6% INTER- 
EST—PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY. 
INVESTMENTS ALL BASED ON HIGH CLASS INCOME PRODUCING 
PROPERTIES IN NEW YORK CITY. A REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION UNDER A MANAGEMENT HAVING OVER 25 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN REALTY OPERATIONS IN THISCITY. WE INVITE § 


‘THE CLOSEST INVESTIGATION. 


CALL OR SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AND ANY OTHER INFOR- 
MATION THAT MAY BE DESIRED. PAR VALUE OF SHARES 


$100. 


OSS OU8EE8FE88088E0888888848O8 





Kquitable Gas Light 
Company of New York 


AND 


The New York and 
Kast River Gas Company 


PLAN OF UNION. 


(AS MODIFIED.) 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Depositary. 


The undersigned, Depositary under the plan of union 
and agreement of Septem: r Ist, 1397, at the request of 
holders of a large amount of its certificates of deposit 
and of the respective boards of directors of the Equita- 
ble Gas Light Company of New York and The New 
York and East River Gas Company, has deemed it nec, 
essary and expedient to modify said plan, as authorized 
by the seventh article of said agreement, so as to pro- 
vide as follows: 

I. 


CAPITALIZATION NEW AMSTERDAM Gas COMPANY. 
(As now authorized.) 
First consolidated mortgage five per cent. 
gold bonds ($3,000,000 to remain in treas- 


BEG) « sisccscsheescccndsbsovdensevseresessssee $11,000,000 
Preferred stock five per cent. Cumulative 

($1,000,000 to remain in treasury)........ 10,000,000 
Common stock ($1,000,000 to remain in 

IID soe vescbecd sesbatngansctcvebesscecs 13,000,000 


New bonds to bear interest from January 1st, 1398, and 
dividends on new preferred stock to become cumu™ 
lative after three years from November ist, 1897. 
All profits or dividends on deposited stocks to ac- 
crue to new company. Existing bond issues and 
certificates of indebtedness ($9,000,000) to remain 
untouched for present purposes, reserving power, 
however, to hereafter fund or extend same. 


{I. 


DISTRIBUTION NEW SECURITIES AMONG DEPOSITING 
STOCKHOLDERS. 
1. For each share $100 par value of stock 
Equitable Gas Light Company: 
(a) In new first consolidated mort- 
Io vccccccnsociesvesscsscs 
(b) In new preferred stock......... vil 
(c) In new common stock.......... ri) 
$300 
{Equitable stockholders will also 
receive $17.50 per share in com- 
mon stock of new company to 
represent stock of New York Car- 
bide and Acetylene Compahy now 
owned by Equitable Company.] 
2. For each share $100 par value preferred 
stock New York and East River Gas 
Company: 
In new DONGS..........0cccocceescrce 
8. Foreach share $100 par value common 
stock New York and East River Gas 
Company: 
(a) In new preferred stock......... 
(b) In new common stock.......... 40 


$120 


$140 


A copy of an agreement of modification, dated Janu- 
ary i2th, 1898, providing as above and for the disposition 
of the remaining securities, has been duly filed in the 
ofiice of the undersigned for the information of Depos- 
iting Stockholders. 

Any holder of certificates of deposit issued by the 
undersigned under said agreement of September Ist, 
1897, not assenting to such change or modification, within 
one week after the fifth day of February, 1898, may with. 
draw the deposited stock or stocks represented by such 
certificates held by him without expense, but all de- 
positors not so withdrawing within said time shall be 
deemed to have finally assented to such change or mod- 
ification, and shall be bound thereby, and the under- 
signed Depositary shall be fully authorized to carry the 
same into effect, with al’ the powers provided in said 
agreement. 

Dated New York, January 12th, 1598. 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 

Depositary 

Referring to above modification, the Board of Di. 
rectors of the Equitable Gas Light Company of New 
York, at a meeting thereof, held January 7th, 1898, unan- 
imously resolved to recommend that the stockhold- 
ers of this Company assent to the said modification of 
said plan and agreement. 

By the order of the Board of Directors. 

HARRY KEENE, President. 


Referring to above modification, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the New York and East River Gas Com- 
pany, at ameeting thereof, held January 6th, 1898, unan- 
imously resolved to recommend that the stockhold- 
ers of this Company assent to the said modification of 
said plan and agreement. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

AUGUST BELMONT, President. 





New York, January 12th, 1898. 

TO THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK CITY: 
GENTLEMEN: 

Referring to the proposed modification of the plan of 
union of the Equitable Gas Light Company and the 
New York and East River Gas Company, we would say 
that in our judgment it is necessary and expedient that 
the plan should be modified as now proposed. 

Yours very truly, 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 








January 20, 1898 


Seattle, Lake Shore & 
Eastern Railway Bonds. 


TO HOLDERS OF 
MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY’S 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


It has come to our knowledge that the assent of the 
certificate-holders is being asked to a proposal of lease 
by a corporation foreign to this country, involving a 
guaranty on the bonds to be issued under the plan of re- 
organization, and reserving to the guarantor the right, 
but no obligation, to purchase at a price named, in con- 
sideration of which lease possession and control of the 
property is to be surrendered to the guarantor. 

Having in mind past experience with other corpora- 
tions (even of the United States) as guarantors of our 
bonds, we, owning and representing a CONSIDER- 
ABLE amount of the bonds, have been asked by hold- 
ers of these certificates to assist in preventing the con- 
summation of the proposed arrangement, Believing 
that the true interest of all holders lies in a sale of their 
holdings for cash, and being assured that at the present 
time such a sale may be effected upon more favor- 
able terms than those proposed under the guaranty 
offered, we strongly advise holders of certificates not 
to assent to the proposed arrangement of lease, guar- 
anty and option, but to communicate with us, and 
we request you to join with us in securing a price in 
cash, which we beiieve can be done, and upon more 
advantageous terms to the holders than any thus far 
suggested. 


MOORE & SCHLEY, 
80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








NaTteN Al. BANK OF 
Ww yo ° 
ae January 11th, 1898. 

t the annual meeting eof the stockholders of this 
4 held this day at the banking rooms, the following- 
named gentlemen were unanimously elected Directors 
for ane ensuing yea™ 

illiam A. heelock, 
oman "Bornhelmer, 
William L. Strong, 
James H. Dunham, 


THE Genres L 
HE CITY 


Feomeary is Spagten, 
Courtlandt, ie Dans, 


For Inspectors of Election 
Chauncey M. i, ~~ L. Cutter, 
harles A. Hoyt. 
At a subsequent meeting oF the Board Ber Edward 
Langdon was ine elected President 
LES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New Yor, January 1ith, 1898. 
At the annual election by the stockholders of this 
bank, held this day at their banking-house, the follow- 


ing-nameé eines were elected Directors for the 
ensuing year 
George G. Williams, ~- Frederick W. Stevens, 
James A. Roosevelt -@ boats yaa elet, 
uin 


At a meeting of the Board held subse uently, Mr. 
George G. Williams was re-elected President, and Mr 
James A. Roosevelt was re-elected Vice-President 
both ~nantenously. 

WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL — 
New York, January 11th, 1 

At the annual election, held ! this day, the fotlowtn 
named gentlemen were duly elected irectors of th 
bank for the ensuing year: 

David Banks, William H. Hume, 
Augustus D. Porter, 
y 8, Raymond Jenkins. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Raymond Jenkins was unanimously re-elected Presi 
dent and David Banks Vice- ae 7 for the ensuing 
year. Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 13th, 1898. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, held January 11th, 1898, the following-named gen- 
tlemen were unanimously re-elected Directors: 

J. Edward Simmons, Robert W. Stuart, 
Frederick Mead, Richard T. Wilson, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, William S. Opkyke. 
Charles 8. Smith, James G. Cannon. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day 
Mr. J. Edward Simmons was unanimously re-elected 
President and Mr. Jamet G. Cannon was unanimously 
re-elected Vice-President. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


GALLATIN IS PA ONAL BANK. 


ys York, January 11th, 1898. 
At the ‘annual election for Directors of this bank, 
held this day, the following-named gentlemen were 
elected for the ‘/~o— year: 
aes ag D. Tappen, Frederic W. Stevens, 
. Astor, Alex. H. Stevens, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. ep ae I. Barbey, 
Thomas Denn y W. Emlen Roosevelt. 
Ata subsequent of the Board, Mr. Frederick D. Tap- 
pen was unanimously re-elected President and Mr 
ex. H. Stevens b= ae 
HUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. — 


THE DLPORT ERS: & em ae NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW YOR 


























John Arbuckle, EK on 

Henry C. Hulbert, R thet Vay 

Edward H. Perkins, Jr., dolph W. Townsend, 
Edward A. Price, Edward Townsend, 

James R. Plum, edward Van Volkenburgh, 








tony Wallac 
uA t a io subsogpens me meeting of o-_ Board of Directors, 
dward H. Perkins, Jr., was unanimously re-elected 
Prcctient and Mr. Russell’ Sage was unanimously re- 
elected Vice-President. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


IRVING RATION At, BANK 
w YORK, January 14th, 1898. 
At an annual Pe... “for Directors, held January 
11th, the following named gentlemen were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: 





Chas, F. Mattlage, Chas. Reed 
John R. Waters, John W. Nix, 
John W. Castree, Henry Kroger, 
we. H. Fancher. Raat F orse. 

W.H. B. fortea. Wm. Barnard. 
Sam’ B. Dow 


Ata subsequent Aheeting of_the Board of Directors, 
held on oer. 2 4th, Mr. C. H. Fancher was electe 
President, Mr. Chas. F. Mattlage Vice-President, and 
Mr. John R, Waters Second Vice-President, all unani- 
mously. JAMES DENNISON, Cashier. 


LEATHER ~ANUFACTURERS? NA- 
TIO L BANK 
29 Wate aoa 





NE x Ji anuary 11th, 1898, 
At the annual election, “haa this day, the following- 
named gentlemen were elected Directors cf this Bank 
for the year ending on the second Tuesday in January, 


John T, Willets Joseph Agostini, 

. Macy, Jr., Nicholas , Palmer, 
wu. M. Kingsland, Wm.C. Sturges, 
ego Kockefeller, Geo. W. 





uintard. 
meetin; = the Board held su’ sequently, Mr, 
Willets, decli g a re-election, Mr. a 8 Ff, Palmer 
was elected Preside ent, and Mr. W Macy Vice- 
President. isAAC H. WALEER Cashier, 











January 20, 1898 


LIN oun PATIONAL BANK. 
FoRTY-SECOND STREET. 

New York, January 12th, 1898. 
At the annual meena of the shareholders of this 
Bank, held Jonmery lith, the following-named gentie- 
an, | sone Our duly e ad Directors for A al covaing year: 





omas L. Jam ebb, 
Alfred Van Santvoord, camaee C. Clarke, 
William A Grace, Marcellus Hartley, 
Noah Dav: James D, La 


ayng, 
Matthew ©. ’D. Bord Frederick W. Vanderbilt. 
And for Jngpoctess of "Election: Charles F. James 
and Eben E.O 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board Thomas L. 
James was re-elected President, and Alfred Van Sant- 
voord Vice-President, both unanimously. 
W.T.COR ELL, Cashier. 





t the annual Bee ng < 
Bank, held on 11th instant, the following-named gentle- 
men were duly elected Directors for the ensuing year : 


‘John E. Borne, Augustus G. Paine, 
William C. Browning, George H. Sargent, 
George W. Crossman, Eben B. Thomas, 
Yale Kneeland, Caarien Vail, 
Emanuel Lehman, mes M. Wentz, 
Seth M. Mill ken,’ eo Wallac 

James E. Nichols Richard H. * sy ititams, 


erick B. Sche: 


At a meeting of the Board of Doncssr, held this ony, 
e€ 


Mr. Frederick B. Schenck was unanimously re-elec 
President, and Mr. Charles M. Vail was unanimously re- 


elected Vice-President. 
JAMES V. LOLT, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL Bank OF THE -RE- 


New York, January 1?th, 1 

At a meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank, sneld 
on the Lith inst., the following gentlemen were elected 
Directors for the ensuing year: 
eorge B. Carhart, Charles R. Flint, 
Oliver S. Carter, William Barbour, 
nee R. Stone, James A. Blair, 
D. H. McA -, Eugene H. Pullen, 


nry B. Stokes 
At a meeting of we Board of Directors held this day, 
Oliver S. Carter was unanimously re-elected President, 
and a H. Pullen was an re-elected Vice- 
President OUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 
DROVER®S’ BA 
NEw YorKE, January 12th, 1898 
At the annual election Leld on the ith inst., the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were duly elected Directors 
of thi - Bank for the ensuing year, Viz.: 
rdon G. Brinckerhoff, a Hofheimer, 
William H. Chase, George F. Johnson, 
Max Danziger, Adolph D. Bendheim, 
yd W. Kennedy. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff — unanimously re-elected 
President. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
New York, January 14th, 1898. 
At the annual election, held on the 11th ic st., the fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen were elected Directors for the 


Henry B. Stokes, 

Ja ques Huber, 
Edward A. Walton, 
Ewald ——— C. H. Hackett, 
Pearson Halst Arthur L, Lesher. 

a meeting of oy Board, held this day, Mr. William 
H. Oakley was unanimously ‘re-elected President. 


D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YOR 


K. 
January 11th, 1898. 
At the annual mecting of the stockholders of this 
Bank, held to-day, the following-named gentlemen were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
Joseph T. Moore, W. Rockhill Potts, 
Beuyvesant : oe August Belmont, 


my 
>}: 














: b> 





George 8S. Hart, Richard Delafield, 
Charles Sterabach, Francis R. Appleton, 
Charles Scribner, John Jacob Astor, 
E rd C, Hoyt, George S. Hickok, 


Edward K. Poor, George Fred’k Vietor, 
Hermann Oelrichs. 
And as Inspectors of Election Ba the ensuing year: 
John M. Cornell, . Baldwin, 

Brewster Mav bas. 

At posheoeregs meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. Edward E. Poor was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Stuyvesant Fish and Mr. Richard Dela- 


field Vice-Presidents. 
GEO.S. HICKOK, Cashier. — 


THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEw YORK, January 11th, 1898. 

t the annual pees of the stockholders of this 
Bank. held this day, the following-named gentlemen 
were duly elected Directors for the ensuing year: 

Thomas Russell, Haley Fiske, 
John A. Hiltner, 





At ameetin of the the hew Board John M. Crane was re - 
elected President, and John A. Hiltner Vice President, 


both unanimously. 
JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. | 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
YorK, mage 12th, 1898 
At the annual ae... “held on the 11th inst., the 
following-named geatlemen were duly elected Direct- 
ors for the ensuing year: 
Jonatean zapene, Samuel D. Davis, 
John H, Poo! Henry K. Pomroy, 
eer M. iui, 


.H. 
pt. J. Cordier, 
Lewis F. My 
Duncan D. Parmly, Piersoa G. Dodd, 
and the following named gentlemen_were elected In- 
ectors of the next election: John L. Tonnele, L. V. 
¥ Randolph, Henry G. Marquand. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. Duncan D. Parmly was unanimous! re-elected 
President. ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


SEA BOARD. RATION AL BANK. 

w YORK, January litn, “1898. 
At the annual peste of the Stockholders of this 
Bank for the election of Directors held this day, the 
following-named gentlemen were elected to serve for 

the ensuing year: 
Samuel G. Bayne, 
T. Wistar Brown, 








Francis V. Greene, Daniel O'Day, 
Joseph Seep, Franklin Ne nby, 
Edward V. Loew, William A. Ross, 


Lucius A. Cole. 
J. ¥F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


OND NATION AT BANK OF THE 
THESECONM Awe YD 





NEw YORE, January 18th, 1898. 
At the annual election held on the 1ith inst., the 
following-named gentlemen were elected Directors of 
this bank for the ensuing year: 
William C. Brewster, 


Henry T. Carey, 

H. Bianchara Dominick, 

Daniel avis, 

William Rockefeller, 

ti 7 "the ~- 9 “held this day, John L 
At a meeting o e Boa e. is day, John L. 
Riker was unanimously elected Me wir ident. 
JOS. S. CASE, Cashier, 


N NATIONAL WANS OF THE 
WESTER O TY OF NEW ¥qe 


t the annual meeting of the epannary 11th, ¥ ort this 
Bank. held this day, the following-named gentlemen 
were unanimously elected Directors for the ensuing 
year: 





I J. Canda, . 
Charies Peay ta ward Latham, 
Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, 


y M. Depew, John E. Searles. 
Marcelits Hartley, Valentine P. Snyder, 
tent . Hyde, Sidney qa Tyler, 


Dr. James H. Park 
e regular meeting of the ‘Board of Directors 
held this day, Mr. John E. Searles was unanimous aay Be 
dent, and Mr. V. P. Snyder Vice-Presi ent, 
a ‘Chas, L. Robinson, agpyetates sst. Cashier. 


° mith, Cashier. 
New York, January 12th, 1898, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 








875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
aid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
eposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT. TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


oO Do you want your money to earn 
safely? If so write for highest ban. 
we fo foameontale. *t 





E. soe 
& Co., Equitable Building, Bos 








DIVIDENDS. 
Farragut Fire Insurance Co., 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 
No. 346 Broadway. 


NEw York, January Iith, 1898. 


Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $58,857.42 


The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semiannual dividend of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF percent. pay- 
able on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


NINETY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 

A semiannual dividend of Five per cent. (5) is paya- 
ble on demand at the office of the Company, No. 82 
Pine Street, New York. 

GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 

New York, January 12th, 1898. 

OFFICE OF 
THE PHENIX INSURANCE CO. 
ye tae ey January 17th, 1898. 








88D DI 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five 5) per cent.. payable on demand 
at their branch office, No. 47 Cedar Street, New York, 
to stockholders of record on r date 
WM. A. W VRIGHT, Secretary. 


THE LAKE cane. AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
TREASURER’S Te GRAND CENTRAL DEpor. 


w York, December 22d, 1897. 
The Board of ee. of this € etrpany bave © this day 
THRE 





declared a SEMIANNUAL DIVIDEN 

PER CENT. upon its a Stock, payable at this 
office on Tuesday, the first ay of Februar ments to the 
Stockholders of recerd at3 o’clock P. Frida 
the 3ist instant, at which time the Transfer Books will i 
be closed to be reopened on the morning of Monday, the 


17th day of January next. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 
EAST RIVER arr nae BANK, 


3 Ch amber - Stree 
99TH \ SEMI- ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
New York, December 18th, 

A DIVIDENDat the rate of FOUR PER CENT, yer 
annum has been declared for the six months ending Be- 
— 31st, upon all accounts man og — from 

nd $38,000, payable after January 10th, 18: 
sits made on or before January tthe will draw in- 
terest from comnary i 1st. 
WIL LIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 











Business and Finance. 


Two important uncertainties must 
be faced in considering the business 
future. These are the Cuban question 
and the currency problem. The 
former contains much material for ex- 
citement and real danger; but thus far 
the Administration has skilfully avoid- 
ed complications with Spain. The 
currency question will soon come up 
for active discussion, and the chances 
of reform will then be better under- 
stood. This campaign has been ma- 
king rapid progress since the report of 
the Indianapolis Monetary Commis- 
sion, which made a most favorable im- 
pression everywhere; but the silver 
forces are already at work in opposi- 
tion, and vigorous resistance seems 
likely to develop in the Senate. Apart 
from these considerations, there is 
almost nothing unfavorable to report 
concerning general business affairs. 
Not much in the way of activity can be 
expected in January; and yet there is a 
steady improvement in the volume of 
trade, coupled with good prospects for 
the future, that is highly satisfactory. 
In almost every department save the 
textile industries expansion is the order 
of the day. Competition is keen and 
prices low, two facts which are at 
the bottom of many of the great 
industrialcombinations or trusts which 
have recently been formed in such 
numbers. This expansion of business 
is confirmed by the steady increase in 
bank clearings, which last week 
were 35% in excess of the same week a 
year ago. In the first week of January 
65 roads earned 18% more than last 
year. These gains in bank clearings 
and railroad earnings are an old story, 
yet so remarkable as to command at- 
tention. The nancial Chronicle has 
just published its annual statement 
of railroad earnings showing an in- 
crease of $58,900,000, or 6% on 159,000 
miles of road, and this in spite of a de- 
crease of $1,266,000 in the first six 
months. This is most emphatic proof 
of wonderful recovery during the last 
six months of 1897. Another evidence 
of activity is the increased pig-iron pro- 
duction, which has risen to 1,000,000 





tons per month, of at the rate of 12,- 
000,000 tons yearly compared with 
10,500,000 tons, the largest previous 
annual output. Last week orders for 
100,000 tons of steel rails were placed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; and good 
authorities say that orders for nearly 
1,000,000 tons for 1898 have already 
been booked. Car and locomotive 
works are well supplied with orders, and 
the outlook for the iron trade in 1898 is 
exceptionally good. Wheat is steady and 
largely under control of Chicago specu- 
lators who are reported having made 
heavy engagementstoshipto New York 
and Boston at half the regular rail rates 
onold contracts. Exports continue very 
heavy, the total of wheat from all ports 
for the week being 2,400,000 bushels 
against 669,000 same week last year. 
The port of New York has beaten the 
record in grain shipments, over I15,- 
000,000 bushels of all kinds having left 
this harbor during the last twelve 
months. The tendency of cotton is 
still downward, owing to the heavy 
crop movement, but exports are fair, 
207,000 bales going to Europe last 
week against 229,000 a year ago. Other 
staples are quiet and steady, except 
coffee, which declined %c., chiefly be- 
cause of large crop. The dry-goods 
trade has a better outlook, altho the 
cotton industry is still perplexed by 
overproduction and the consequent 
shutting down of mills in New England 
and labor troubles. The demand for 
wool is less active, and shoe manufac- 
turers find it more difficult to secure 
orders since recent advances in prices. 
The rise in stocks was checked by news 
from Cuba, and profit-taking on specu- 
lative purchases. The demand for 
bonds, however, continues to be a fea- 
ture. 








READING NOTICES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


PERSONAI LY-CONDUCTED Tour VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

AMERICAN, and especially trans-continental travel, 
has been revolutionized by the Personally- Con- 
ducted Tours of the Pennsy Ivania Railroad. Cali- 
fornia, the *‘land of promise,’’ the dream of the 
tourist, has been made easily and comfortably ac- 
cessible Through trains “ palatial appointments 
run between the Atlantic and the Pacike, affording 
ample opportunity to visit the most inteFesting 
points ex route, and insuring a degree of comfort 
and special attention not otherwise attainable. The 
next tour to California under this matchless system 
will leave New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
Thursday, January 27th, visiting St. Louis, E] Paso, 
San Diego, Riverside, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, Monterey, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs and 
Manitou, Denver, etc. ound-trir rate, including 
transportation, meals, carriage drives, hotel accom- 
modations, and Pullman accommodations ex route, 
and Pullman berth Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
and transportation in California, $310.00 from all 
stations east of Pittsburg; with hotel accommeda- 
tions, meals, transfers and carriage drives through 
California for four weeks, $:25.00 additional. An 
experienced chaperone will accompany the party for 
the benefit of the lady tourists. 

For itineraries and full information, apply to 
ticket agents; Tourisi agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia.—Adv. 


FLORIDA, AIKEN AND AUGUSTA. 


Amonc the most popular resorts of the South are 
Aiken, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. Each has beautiful 
hotels, golf-links, and all of the accessories for in- 
door and outdoor winter enjoy ments. The climate 
at these places is unequaled in its evenness and the 
total absence of chilling winds and dampness. The 
direct route is via the Southern Railway, which 
operates through cars and two trains daily, leaving 
New York at 12.00 midnight and 4.20 P.M. "The ap- 
pointments of these trains are superb. An addi- 
tional train, the ‘‘ New York and Florida Limited,” 
the handsomest train in the world, goes into service 
January 17th, leaving New York 12.00 p.m., and 
reaching St. Augustine 2 20 next afternoon. This 
train is operated solid between New York and St. 
Augustine, composed of Dining, Sleeping, Obser- 
vation and Compartment Cars; a 50 carries through 
cars to Augusta for the accommodation of Aiken 
and Augusta travel Rates and information may 








be had of A. S. oo Passenger Agent, 


271 Broadway, N. Y.—A 


OLD POINT COMFORT AND WASH- 
INGTON. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TouR vIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RalLroapb. 


Tue second of the present series of four-day 
tours to Old Point Comfort and Washington under 
the Personally-Conducted Tourist System of the 
Pennsylvania Raiiroad will leave New York Satur- 
day, January 29th. The ere will travel by the 
Cape Charles Route to Old Point Comfort, where 
one day will be spent; thence by boat up the Po- 
tomac to Washington, spending two days at that 
point. Roundtrip rate, including transportation, 
meals ex route, transfers, hotel accommodations, 
berth on steamer, and all necessary expenses, $22 00 
from New York; $21.00 from Trenton; $19.50 from 
Philadelphia. 'Proportionate rates from other 
points. Ata slight additional expense tourists can 
extend the trip to Virginia Beach, with accommo- 
dations at the Princess Anne Hotel. 

Tickets to Old Point-Comfort only, including one 
and three-fourths days’ board at that place, .and 
good to return direct by regular trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with this tour at 
rate of $16.00 from New York, $15.00 from Trenton, 
$14.00 from Philadelphia, and proportivnate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information, epee 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadwa e 
York; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant-General Passen- 
=. Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 








“X-RAYS,” 
a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Aav. 
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FLORIDA. 


PeRSONALLY-ConpucTED Tour vIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


Wirt its matchless climate, its orange groves, its 
rivers and lakes, its boating and bathing, its fishing 
and hunting, and: its primeval forests, Florida 
presents unrivaled attractions for the valetudi- 
narian, the lover of nature, the sportsman and the 
explorer. 

The first Jacksonville tour of the season via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, leaves New Y ork by special train Tuesday, 
January 25th. Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pu!lman accommodations (one 
berth), and meals ex rvuze in both directions while 
traveling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, 
$48.00; Canandaigua, $52. 85; Erie, $54.85; Wilkes- 
barre, $50.35; Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.—A dv. 
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Bent & Co., of Milton, Mass., for many years 
manufacturers of the highest grade crackers, ask 
our readers to order crackers made by them in pref- 
erence to others. There is as much difference be- 
tween the crackers made and put up by Bent & Co. 
and the old-fashioned, every-day crackers as one 
can possibly imagine. Having once ordered and 
eaten those made by Bent & Co., no others will be 
acceptable. 





boenol. 
Constable ae 0, 


Damask Table 
Clothsand Napkins 


Extra Large Size Table Cloths, with 
Napkins to Match. 


Tea Cloths, Damask and Lace 
Centre Pi 
Huck Towellings, 
Sheets and Sheetings, Pillow 
Cases. 


eces, 


roadway Ab 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


COLORED DRESS SILKS 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 


3,000 yards plain Colored Dress Silks, ia Gros 
Grain and French Faille effects,—20 colors, 
75 cents per yard; 
Were originally $2.00 & $2.50 


5,000 yards Colored Poplins and Siciliennes,— 
plain and changeable,—complete assortment of 


colors, 
50 cents per yard; 


Value $1.00 
IN THE BASEMENT. 


4,500 lengths,—10 yards and under,—60 differ- 


ent styles, 
75 cents & $1.00 per yard. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Iiith Street, 
New York. 





TRAVEL. 


Cruise tothe Orient $550 


All Shore Excursions, Hotels, Guides, etc., included. 


By North German Lloyd express 8. 8. “ Aller,” Feb. 5, 

98. Cuisine and service unsurpassed, 

17 DAYS IN EWYPT AND PALESTINE. 
Stop-over privilege in Eurcpe on homeward trip. 
Optional Nile trip to Thebes, Karnak and 

Luxer_by spocratiy chartered steamer 
enly $50 exir 
EUROPE: Send for lark’s 1898 Sveqen- 
Also a departure March 5th fur HOLY 


FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


An Ideal Summer Tour of Nineteen Weeks 
IN ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 
A Select Party. with number limit: d, and 
ersonnel care fony, uarded wil sail’ from 
ew York Saturda ~ At , 1898, on § “Fulda,” of 
the North German oa Line. Nearly ae} “half of mem- 
bership alread: y cagnend. rnc pa required. 
Exceptional opportunity for intelligent 
travel at moderate cost. Reference, by permis- 
sion: Rev. Geo. R. Van De Water, D.D., rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, New York. For Itinerary and fur- 
ther information address) MR. CHARLES F, 
PECK, 478 West 159th St.. New York, 
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Insurance. 
Fighting and Favoring Fire. 


WHILE carefully disclaiming any re- 
flections on the courage, discipline and 
zeal of the London fire brigade, the 
London Revzew (insurance) writing of 
the London fire in November last, ex- 
pressly confirmed the statement, re- 
peatedly made, that the service is far 
behind that of American cities in point 
of efficiency. ‘‘The men and their 
skill are there,” says the Review, ‘‘it 
is only a question of finance’’; yet 
‘<how hopelessly we are behind the 
times is best illustrated by the facts,’’ 
and ‘‘that the brigade is a quarter of a 
century behind-time is not its fault.’’ 

We wonder how many even of the 
residents of New York City, where the 
engine rushing to a fire is a familiar 
sight, are aware of the details of that 
process, and certainly a brief sketch of 
getting ready to fight fire must have 
some interest to readers outside of the 
cities, Anybody—policeman, employé, 
or passer-by—may give the alarm, and 
there is no penalty provided for doing 
it unnecessarily; if one thinks there is 
a fire, that is sufficient. In Brooklyn, 
one must go to some near-by place for 
the. box key; in New York, anybody 
can open the box by turning a handle 
and can then pull down a hook; this 
can be done in a quarter of the time it 
takes to write the statement, and it is 
so very easy that dull persons have even 
mistaken the alarm-box for the mail- 
bex and have rung an alarm in trying 
to post a letter. One of the reasons 
why self-propelling engines are not used 
is that they would require to be kept 
with steam up or else lose a little time. 
The boilers are specially made for quick 
heating; the engines stand always with 
fuel ready to kindle, and a gas-jet, au- 
tomatically disconnected when the en- 
gine starts, keeps the water hot tho 
not boiling. The horses—which are 
both fast and strong and have to go 
through a training—stand in their 
stalls, each one knowing his part and 
his place. The men’s hats and coats 
are kept on the engine; the men sleep 
in shirts and drawers, with their trou- 
sers rolled up in their big boots, stand- 
ing by the bed. Then when electricity 
sounds the alarm this is what follows: 
the current pounds the big gong, wa- 
king everybody. Inthe same instant 
and with the same impulse it detaches 
the fastenings of the horses, and each 
backs out of his stall and moves swiftly 
to his place on either side of the engine- 
pole. The men whirl their legs out of 
bed and into their boots, pull up and 
button their trousers and are ready to 
move; but they do not. go down the 
stairs—there is a quicker way; they 
clasp arms and legs around a smooth 
pole which passes through a large hole 
in the floor or floors, and down they 
slip. The driver pulls a catch which 
drops the harnesses, which hang, ex- 
tended in shape, above the horses’ 
backs as they stand in position at the 
pole; then he mounts to his place. 
Two men snap three catches each, 
which fasten the harnesses; then they 
have to run to catch the engine as it 
rolls out to the street. The others are 
in place on the machine, and now they 
all put on hats and coats, because they 
can do this while on the way and thus 
save seconds. Of course one has 
touched fire to the fuel, which roars 
and cracks.as the engine dashes along, 
sothat working pressure is obtained be- 
fore the scene is reached. The hose- 
carts, hook and ladder trucks, and all 
the rest, including the inspector in his 
little red wagon, go with similar swift- 
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ness. The horses go on the canter; a 
horse cantering in harness does not 
look well, but the object is to get there. 
It is strictly true to say that these 
movements of starting, performed sim- 
ultaneously by the participants, take 
much less time to dothan totell. It 
is a matter of seconds, and the number 
is almost incrediblysmall. The Review 
editor says that he has seen engines 
and hose-trucks start, from Montreal 
to Denver, in an average of twelve 
seconds, and that he once struck the 
alarm in Chicago and saw the salvage- 
corps wagon move out in three. 

This is attained by making each step 
of the process completed by advance 
preparation except an almost literal 
final touch. A touch strikes the bell 
and releases the horses; a touch drops 
the harnesses, and another fastens 
them; a touch starts the fire. The 
opposite extreme of hunting up harness 
and clothes and cleaning out fire-boxes 
ready to kindle, after the alarm is 
given, is a picture anybody can fill out. 

All this is not to show, for exhibi- 
tion purposes, what celerity can be at- 
tained; it is for the all-important prac- 
tical purpose of giving the fire the least 
possible start before water reaches it. 
And yet, on the other hand—and this 
is the moral we want to point—atten- 
tion and progress in fire prevention 
have not kept pace with that in fire 
fighting; no, this is too weak a state- 
ment—the movement in prevention has 
been the other way. Changes in ma- 
teriais involved, in processes of produc- 
tion, in habits, and in building, favor 
fire loss, and the utmost improvement 
in fire fighting hardly holds its own 
against those changes. While ingenu- 
ity has been working minutes and sec- 
onds off the start which fire must have 
before the first water seeks it, observe 
again how—as if by a hostile ingenuity— 
it is enabled to make the most of that 
start. Great open floor spaces, vertical 
passages from floor to floor, and (worst 
of all) hollow flues under floors and 
within walls, are in effect preparation 
made in advance. We prepare for rap- 
id fighting, but also for rapid burning. 





It has Struck the Ceiling. 


THERE has been, we learn, an official 
examination of the Royal Benefit So- 
ciety of this city. The name is unfa- 
miliar, but then we have never professed 
ability to keep track of assessment so- 
cieties, even by name; they come and 
go, and all bear pretty much one appear- 
ance, like other ephemera, and one fly 
looks like another. This Society must 
have offered itself as a bulwark against 
pecuniary damage by death. Death is 
a solid and inevitable fact; therefore a 
society which is to protect from that 
fact ought to beitself a solid fact. The 
examiners must have been pretty good 
searchers, with a good scent for money; 
they found $79,-which was something, 
and we presume it was real money, 
overlooked by the managers. The ex- 
aminers also found some liabilities— 
overlooked by the managers too—$1o,- 
607, of which $10,577 was for unpaid 
death claims. The remaining assets 
were remaining in the members’ pock- 
ets or elsewhere, being of the same 
class with our old friend ‘‘ Authorized ” 
capital, of which we have only to say 
once more that everybody has as much 
authorized capital as his wildest dream 
desires; getting it is another matter, 
but there is no doubt about the au- 
thorized. 

We suppose that a few score or a few 
hundred persons have been keeping 
paper certificates of this ‘‘ Royal’’ ben- 
efit, and flattering themselves that 











their lives were Sinsured, They had 
not contributed to erect marble palaces 
and pay princely salaries; they had 
only paid a little, for a large delusion, 
and if fog were substance they might 
have bought at a bargain. Children 
have been known to play at trade, with 
torn bits of paper for money; but they 
just enjoy ‘‘ making believe ”"—they do 
not, any more than the little girl with 
her doll, mistake imagination for real- 
ity—in so much they are less foolish 
than grown people who gradually came 
to believe paper promises to pay money 
had somehow become converted into 
money itself. Of course the children 
are wiser than the parents who imagine 
they have bought gold value in life in- 
surance at the price of paper promises. 
The promoter thrives on the delusion, 
actually finding substance in a bubble, 
and when the bubble breaks he blows 
another one like it. As for the victim, 
we might almost say, ‘‘Go to the 
child, thou simpleton—consider her 
ways and be sensible.”’ 








a 
Insurance Statements. 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


THE eighty-ninth semiannual statement 
of the Home Insurance Company of New 
York is such a wonderful one from many 
points of view that we earnestly ask its 


careful attention by our readers. The 
company some time since passed the ten- 
million-dollar mark in assets, and now 
places them at $11,296,503.15. In 1896 it 
made a gain in its net surplus of more than 
$600,000; but this record-breaker has been 
eclipsed during the past year, as it has 
gained in net surplus ang This is 
something very extraordinary. The Home 
is one of the great institutions of this coun- 
try. The list of its securities, in which its 
assets are invested, is a way interesting 
one, and it will be difficult to find in it any 
item of investment subject to criticism; on 
the other hand, the list is a remarkable one 
in that it includes so many of the very best 
possible securities to be found in this coun- 
7 Daniel A. Heald is President, John H. 

ashburn and Elbridge G. Snow, Vice- 
Presidents, and William L. Bigelow and 
Thomas B. Greene, Secretaries. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


WE have had the pleasure of seeing a 
proof of the annual statement of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, as of January rst, 1898. The company 
has had a very successful year, the increase 
of new business amounting to $1,500,000, the 
increase in amount of insurance in force 
being $5,000,000, and the increase in its sur- 
= as to policy-holders being $500,000. 

here has been a decrease in the ratio of 
expense, and about $100,000 decrease in 
amount of death losses. The assets of the 
company amount to $34.412,582.49,and its sur- 

lus to $4,375,977-02. The Provident Life and 

rust is, as will be seen from the figures 
given, a strong company,and it hasconserv- 
ative and intelligent direction. It is an ex- 
cellent company with which to insure,and it 
offers a variety of desirable forms of policies 
suitable to the needs of any insurable per- 
son. Samuel R. Shipley is President, Asa S. 
Wing, Vice-President and Actuary, and 
fonseh Ashbrook, Manager ot the Insurance 

epartment. 





THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BROOK. 
LYN, N. Y. 

THE forty-fifth annual statement of the 
Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, published to-day is, like so many of 
its predecessors, an unusually interesting 
one, showing, as it does, most excellent 
management and good results. The assets 
of the company are $1,799,472.20, and it has 
a net surplus of $937,129.47.. The semian- 
nual dividend, which is the eighty-third, of 
1o% has been declared. Marshall S. Driggs 
is President, and F. H. Way is Secretary: 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1898. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS._ 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,1897...... $18,546,959 
EERE IRS oo 17308 388 8 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





January 20, 1898 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


THE Continental Insurance Company, so 
widely known throughout the United 
States, publishesan exceedingly interesting 
annual statement of January 1st, 1898, in 
which its assets are shown to be $8,582,- 
207.68. Its capital is $1,000,000; its net sur- 
plus, $3,117,995.48. Altho the valuations 
are placed at conservative figures, the re- 
sult of the twelve months’ business shows 
an increase in gross assets of upward of 
$800,000; in net surplus, of $553,776, and in 
reserve for reinsurance, $143,450. F. C. 
Moore is President, Henry Evans, Vice- 
President, and Edward Lanning, Secretary. 








WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Organized March 23d, 1853. 


Forty-fifth Annual Statement, January Ist, 1898. 








ASSETS. 

Cash in DANK. .......0..acccsccccccccccesvece $81,684 40 
Is ws on cncsescccscvecscoseseetdos 3,388 72 
Loans on bond and mortgage.............+. 250,900 00 
Real estate owned by Company............ 629,000 00 

Cash in care of agents and in course of 
GUIUIIUORS 050i iccvccccscscchseces viet svces 94,029 81 
Interest due and accrued............0.e+see+ 5,874 78 
Remts aCcrued..............ccccccoscccccseeees 5,349 49 
Stocks and bonds owned by the Company.. 729,245 00 
$1,799,472 20 

LIABILITIES. 

Camb CaPhtal, «6. csccsasavcosescvccccgsssevenss $250,000 00 
Reinsurance reserve. ............cccccccvece 582,524 54 
TiN MEG, a. viene ce sect esanes sennvdeogee 58,418 66 
NR IID sin ociscies sccevssvsccctnvecsses 5,078 39 
Commissions accrued.............s.+00 s2++ 15,013 92 
RO IND, cc So0bcscs cudeceevsseusehou 1,307 22 
Total liabilities, including capital........ $862,342 73 
MR WU AAG,. .rcicccceccccscsecccss 937,129 47 


$1,799,472 20 
Book Value of Stock, Jan. Ist, 1898. , $474 85 


BROOKLYN, January 14th, 1898 
Eighty-Third Semiannual Dividend. 


A dividend of TEN PER CENT. has been this 
day declared, payable on demand. 


MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 
H. F. WAY, Secretary. 


W. H. BROWN, 
B. W. LYON, 
F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agent. 





Ass’t Sec’s. 





1850. ; 1898, 
THEUNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year fromthe date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISs- 
COUNT as soonas satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 2761 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
GEO 
c.P. FR 





WM. T. ST 

ARTHUR C. PERRY 

JOHN P.M 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO.G. WILLIAMG.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
EE, ak OIE URIs is nin. do ape cideneus onoven dad Builder. 
£. H. PERKINS, JR. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
DAMED Wh. WOMIM. ocdedsndpsconn ckbehitcbsrceeacd Leather, 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ ..........4.. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

PRPCH, OBC... cccccccccrcrscscesce 4,212,128 37 
Net Surplus....................066 2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 
Gross ASSECES...........ccccceeeeee 7.776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS. Vice-President. 
EDWARD Lé.“iNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Lass Dept. 
C. H: DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE: Hopes and Illusions. H QO M E 
PEN N MUT UAL L| FE THE optimism of human nature 
AS (for after all the great majority of I ra? : : N Y k 
NCDANCE | us are naturally optimists at bottom) nsurance ompany oO Cw OFrK. 
is one of the things which goes the Offi 
; ice: No. 119 Broadway. 
furthest toward smoothing out the : 9 y 
rough places on life’s journey. It is er 
probably a happy circumstance that Ey h h s al S 
ighty-ninth Semiannu tatement, 
we are all cheered on, either by a 
real hope or by some encouragin 
sepia y elle JANUARY, 1898. 
illusion, to expect great things from es 
our future. Too often it would par- 
alyze not only our best efforts, but = = 
y y . >] 3 b 
almost any effort, if in advance we CES ae eS 
were to be made aware of the illu- THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
sions which surround us. | Cash in Banks. $554,222 51 
; ‘ ‘ : One of the most dangerous of ae niga of Agents and in course of collec tion. wan7st 73 
The best forms of modern life insurance : ‘ Tones on Sai. 2 et 
136,725 Oo 
furnished by members to members at cost. these, even though it be a solacing, Loans on Bonds and Mortgagés. ie 
A mutual organization pie a meee is the fact that our seeming “expec- | Interest due and accrued. 56,855 34 
bers; assets over $61, A ; surplus . hy gh a 
over $3,500,000. Address for publications | tation of life” is not the true and BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
izcluding sample policies. We pay postage. real one. No one’s future seems | District of Columbia of 1924. . ; ‘ ; - 3-65 per cent. $1,000,000 00 $1,150,000 00 
7 . : : United States Currency (1899). - Gen" 165,000 oo 170,775 00 
921-3-5 Chestnut St.. Philadeiphia really very much briefer to himself | United States (1904). .3 35.000 00 267,900 00 
at fifty, or even further on, than it United States (1925). or ie 100,000 00 127,750 0o 
; State of Georgia (Registered) (1920). 3 25,000. 00 25,000 00 
OFFICE OF THE always has seemed. We know with- | New York Cit =a istered). ° zo 6 605,000 00 608,025 00 
doubt th h ee West Chicago Park Commissioners Spl. Assessment 
e out doubt that another person's is, Warrants. . ax Hy; 147,500 00 147,500 00 
and we wonder at the blindness | Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement. . 6 = 33,283 19 34,281 69 
rs . 4 City of Ric mond, Va. (1922) : . si 50,000 00 50,000 00 
which prevents his recognizing that | City of Greeley, Col., Water. Site fe 25,000 00 25,000 00 
fe The Ann Arbor Rail Road Co. rst Mortgage (1995). Saabs 200,000 00 ~—- 167,000 00 
same fact, and yet we cannot quite | N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R- R. Co. First Mtg. (1937) 4“ 112,000 00 —_—_ 19,000 00 
. Albermarle an esapeake Canal Co. 1st Mtg. (1909). 7 “ 110,000 00 116,600 00 
MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | COmPrebend, that our own has | Ny. ‘Central & Hudson River R. R. 1st Mtge Regis’d | 
o : =. 
changed. Each of us unconsciousl (1903). 7 100,000 00 £15,500 00 
8 CASI OES tw & Harlem R. os 1st Mortgage Registered (1900). 7 100,000 00 ~—« 109,000 00 
New York, January 2ist, 18%. | feels and acts as though he were | Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. 1st Mortgage 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the “ a (1910). =... * 100,000 00 110,000 00 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- | the one favored exception to that Dunkirk, Warren k! Pitts’ hR’y Co. rst Mtge Gtd (2900) Sg ee 100,000 00 ~—«+106,000 00 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: ‘ : Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Janu- great rule of the inevitable. In other 1st Consolidated Mortga e (1914). 7 100,000 00 130,000 00 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 | matters he acts on his best judgment, Louisville, New Albany & Chicago R’ y o. ist Mtge 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st x i 2 A (1910) re 100,000 00 112,000 00 
TaMUary, 1896.........ccccccceceeseeeeeeeeees 1,109,275 00 | but in this he mistakes his feelings | West Shore rey Ist Mortgage Gtd. (Registered) . a) 100,000 00 — 109,000 00 
"$3,706,063 8 ats eff’nville, Mad’n & Indianapolis R. R. Co. 1st Mtge 
Total Marine Premiums...........0.+:+0+04++ $8,206,088 89 | for his judgment. J 'S Fy ie. ; nistile. ;- sniaamaa 
Premiums marked off from ist January, So the one great event common Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. ‘1st Mort- 
1896, to Sist December, 1896............4. +++ $2,658,108 58 , ; ga ge (Evansville Division) (1920), 
seals eal aaeiie tet to all is too often left unprovided rust Certificates. 7 ™ 90,000 00 85,500 00 
ce Siew Seeman Se ker é iia Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
PETIOG......-+. 0 eeeeeeerereees $1,249,999 01 for until it becomes difficult, if in- Consolidated Mortgage (1930). _. 6." 50,000 00 67,875 00 
Returns of Premi- H ; : : Virginia Midland Railway Company, General Mort- 
seashell Bpenses $000,000 38 deed it still be possible, to ‘provide gage G Gasmmeeel Stamped (19967. gee eae 50,000 00 51,750 00 
ee for it at all. Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. Co. 5) oF rae 50,000 00 39,000 00 
The Company has the following Assets, Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis R’y ex Ist Mtge. 
viz.: The thoughtful man should know (1946) mage. Xs 25 000 00 20,500 00 
United States and City of New York Stock h a a K Standard Gas Light’ Co. 1st Mortga ge (1 30). acs 50,000 00 57,500 00 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $726,905 00 | that his present expectation of | Des Moines Water Works Co. 1st 9 Mtge. (1917). aoc 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 | j:¢,°" ; : : Denver Union Water Co. ist Pm (1914) ae 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, life” is = a stationary quality. It Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. tst Mortgage (1915) .6 10,000 00 10,000 00 
GUI GG S55 visas a.g5 0000 sees soveocceesces 1,137,621 97 | is, on the contrary, a steadily and 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 i icine y STOCKS. 
Gee TRDMBI: «25505. 20.cVoscoscerssuseceose> 175,29 25 | Constantly diminish.ng one. It may 
b ibl h 5000 Shares Morris and Essex Railroad Co. Gtd. $50 each 250,000 00 425,000 00 
MMI Foc 53sec ysncaseenaseseseas¥oe $11,312,753 18 | be possible, at the moment of read- | Sooo Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 50 250,000 00 —- 280,250 00 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificaces | 1NQ this for you to secure life insur- | 75° pager Bait mg dle R. R., and Canal Ce. nics 250,000 00 625,000 00 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their : : : “ > Rail tne ” 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second ance. Later on, if this opportunity be Ss Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago ai way 100“ 250,000 00 421,250 00 
<r ae. ie allel si ce | OT neglected, more will be needed | 2500 “ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway : 
ie Ow nding certificates 0: e issue 0 w ‘ B f “ec , ; 6,87 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their | tO Secure a policy, while it may CVeN | joo ** Chica 0 BS ae & St. Raul ‘Pailway ere are, 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second CaS SS ae ee ae Cas 10¢ 100, ¢ ° 
of Fepruary neat, from which date all interest thereon Prove too late. 1000 ** Fort Wav —s ackson R.R. Co. Prefer’d Sx eae en. 
will cease. he certificates to be produced at the time The time to insure is with the Guaranted. 100 100,000 00 126,000 00 
of payment, and cancelled. R ; : 1000 ‘“ Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
A dividend of Forty ver cent. is declared on the net | Present sunrise; the place is with Salbwar Co. Preferred. . 100 100,000 00 —‘151,000 00 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending : tooo. ‘* Rensselaer and Saratoga "4 R. Too 100,000 00 180,000 Oc 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issuea | the always strong and reliable Mu- | (09 « Connecticut River R. R 100 100,000 00 250,000 00 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. tual Life of New York. You should | 100 “ Chicago and North Western R’y Co. Pref. 100 100,000 00 163,000 00 
By order of the Board. ‘ a. * New York and Harlem Railroad Gtd. oo ae 8 21,400 00 69,550 00 
this very day talk the matter over | 200 “  LakeShore & Michigan Southern R’y Co. 100 “ 20,000 00 34,200 00 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. ee Standard G Light  Maalaened. a d 
5 anda as + 00 50,000 00 70,000 OO 
with some one of the Great Compa- 263 «CO Standard aes Light Co. Commo. ee 100“ 26,300 00 34,190 00 
TRUSTEES: ny’ oor) s 200“ merican Exchange National B’k o oa 20,000 00 34,000 00 
W. H. H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH. ys many agents—and should fol 200 ‘‘ Mercantile National Bank ofN.Y. . too,‘ 20,000 00 33,600 00 
. . . ? ° “ ae 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, low up that talk with the surest way 200 National Bank of Commerce in N. Y. 100 20,000 00 41,000 00 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, era a SS ate 900“ Fourth National Bank of N. Y. 100 (“ 20,000 00 36,000 00 
JAMES LO ronesr, Gpond ‘LOYD-JONES, open to man of eliminating his illu- | 200 ‘“ Manhattan Company, N. 50“ 10,000 00 —«-23,000 00 
WILLIAM DE GR ALDRON P. BROWN, sions and of realizi his h ap. *¢ Merchants’ Exchange Nat. ‘Bank of N. Y. fF 10,000 00 11,700 00 
WILLIAM EH WEBD, = ANSON 'W. HARD» of realizing his hopes. 200 ‘ Nassau Bank. so 10,000 00 15,000 00 
HOES Si rouse eae ME 400 ‘ National Broadway Bank of N. Y. ag +s 10,000 00 22,500 00 
CH RLES 8 F. BURDETT, LEA NDERN LOVELL, Ioo “ — of a, .. A ry too“ 10,000 00 34,000 00 
: IF any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, | 100 “ anover National Bank o 100‘ 10,000 00 36,500 00 
ee WILLIAM B BOUL y ; : con. |*! National Bank of the Repubiic. 2 : Yop 4 10,000 00 15,500 00 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAULL. THEBAUD, present or prospective, will send us a 200 ‘* mg asin po — of $~ - an og 5,000 00 14,500 00 
. ‘ foes aon... ** at. Butchers’ an rovers’ Bank o | Se ery 5,000 00 5,000 00 
sonn HEWLETT, GUSTAV H SCHWAB, list of such periodicals as he may wish to 200 “* Holland Trust Company. i a ico. 20,000 00 16,000 00 
i : _— nee" ranklin lrust Compan roo yn. ico. ** 20,000 00 46,000 00 
A. A. RAVEN, President. order, we willtake pleasure in furnishing too...“ Long Island Loan and rust Company. ioo .,“ 10,000 00 22,500 00 
¥.A. PARSONS, Vice-President. him an estimate of the cost by return a Metropolitan Trust Company. . 100 5,000 00 15,500 00 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. e — —__—__— 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON. 3d Vice-Pres. | mail. $11,296,503 15 
To learn what offer we can make you. The LIABILITIES. 


It costs you 


Cash Capital. 


. $3,000,000 00 


bo — MUTUAL INVESTMENT Reserve Premium Fund. 
b “~S bap ost oo 
not Ing LIFE CONTRACT Unpaid a and other claims ‘ouune 63 


issued by Net Surplus. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. Get a fac simile policy showing 


AT YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP _ INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 


insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of 1apse. 
You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 


A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 


3:570,208 47 
$11,296,503 15 


Andrew C. Armstrong, Francis H. Leggett, 
Cornelius N. Bliss. Benjamin Perkins, 
ohn H. Washburn, Elbridge G. Snow, 
Valter H. Lewis, George H. Hartford, 
James B. Van Woert. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President, 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN, ) 
THOMAS B. GREENE, ; S*"*t#ries. Ee ppingE G. SNOW, ; we 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, | Assistant Secretaries. 


New Yerk, January 11th, 1898. 


Levi P. Morton, 
Oliver S. Carter, 
Daniel A. Heald, 
David H. McAlpin, 


Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Dumont Clarke, 











Presidents. 
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Old and Young. 
The Ballad of a Child’s Heart. 


BY ANNA H. BRANCH, 


THE King who dwelt at the castle hall 
A gallant lord was he, 
He had lands that were broad and vas- 
sals for all, ° 
And his kingdoms they were three; 
But he bad never a little child 
To sit upon his knee. 


‘“* Now would that I hada daughter!” he 
said, 
‘* To do what I should say; 
She should have a golden comb for her 
head 
And she should laugh alway; 
Garments of velvet and raiment of silk 
And jewels for aight and day.” 


He rode by dark and he rode by light 
And he rode till the days were three. 
Until he came to fairy-land 
Where the little lost children be. 
And there he got him a fair girl child 
To sit upon his knee. 


They took off her little gown of green 
And dressed her in all that was rare; 
A silken girdle did bind her waist 
And a golden zone her hair; 
Gold on her bosom and gold on the 
.hem 
Of the robe they made her wear. 


They gave her a falcon for all her own, 
And a snow-white steed to ride; 
Or she might sit on a stately throne 
With jewels on it for pride. 
But whenever she sat or whenever she 
rode 
Was the great King at her side. 


He built her a tower where she might 
sit 
Like a dove that rests its wing; 
He brought her a lute, but she would not 
play, 
And a harp, but she would not sing; 
She sat all day with a dream in her 
eyes 
Nor laughed at anything. 
‘‘Now, what would you have, my fair 
girl child? 
Now what would you have?’ quoth 
he; 
‘For art thou not mine own little one, 
Who sittest upon my knee? 
And what thou wishest that shalt thou 
have, 
For my kingdoms they are three!’’ 


‘«T have jewels, to see them shine,”’ she 
said, 
‘* Anda golden zone for my hair, 
And why Iam sorry I do not know, 
Nor if I knew should I care; 
But I would that I had my little green 
gown 
That erst I used to wear.” 


‘* Now dry thine eyes, my fair girl child, 
Now dry thine eyes,’’ he said; 
‘*ForI rode all day and I rode all night 
Till my good steed droppéd dead; 
But I have brought thee thy little green 
gown 
With its merry tassels of red.”’ 


She was silent at morn and silent at 
eve 
With a dream in her eyes alway, 
And her hair at night was warm with 
tears 
Because she had wept all day; 
And she wished that she had the little 
gold ball 
With which she used to play. 


“e 


Now dry thine eyes, my fair girl child, 
Now dry thine eyes,’”’ quoth he; 
‘‘And I will get thee that little gold 
ball, 
For my kingdoms they are three; 
And all that I have in my heart and hold 
Is not too good for thee.”’ 


She was silent at morn and silent at 
eve, 
But he did not understand. 
“‘Say, why should’st thou drop the 
silken leash 
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Of the falcon from thy hand ?” 
“‘T would that I had my heart,”’ quoth 
she, 
‘*That I left in fairy-land!”’ 


‘“‘That shalt thou have, my fair girl 
child, 
For my kingdoms they are three; 
But how shall I tell which heart is 
thine 
Among so many as be?”’ 
‘‘The tears I have shed are in it,’’ she 
said, 
‘* And my mother’s memory!”’ 


‘‘It is not enough, my fair girl child, 
Is there no other thing ? 
All have had mothers and all have 
tears, - 
And which heart shall I bring?” 
‘“‘Under the laughter and under the 
tears 
Is my love for the Fairy King!" 


‘* But where shall I find thy heart?’ he 
said, 
‘*Child, tell me where it is; 
For I will have it if steel be true, 
So make no mysteries!”’ 
‘*Tis the Fairy King that must tell thee 
that 
For I left it deep in his!’’ 


He rode all day and he rode all night 
Till the bright walls he could see; 
‘Oh, King, I have come for the heart of 
a child, 
From thine own heart,”’ quoth he; 
“* And | will have it while steel is true 
And my kingdoms they are three!’’ 


They fought all day and they fought all 
night, 
In the land where all is fair; 
But the strange king saw it not, nor 
felt 
The sweet touch of the air; 
An he had this, he had brought the 
child 
And left her always there. 


‘* Now, God thee save!” cried the Fairy 
Prince, 
‘* That thou could’st do this sin; 
Thou shalt wipe my blood from thy good 
steel 
With a wish thatit had not been. 
Thou hast pierced my heart,” he cried, 
‘*and so 
The heart of the child therein!’’ 


He rode all day and he rode all night, 
And the first that met him cried: 
‘Thy child’s own falcon flew away 
This day at eventide!”’ 
And the next one said: ‘‘ Thy child’s 
white hound : 
Upon this night hath died!”’ 


The third that met him was pale with 
fear 
And never a word he said; 
But the great King spoke as it were 
news 
‘* My fair girl child is dead!’’ 
And they showed her wrapped in her lit- 
tle green gown 
With its merry tassels of red. 


The old King sits in his silent hall 
And never a smile has he; 
Sometimes he plays with a golden ball, 
Or sits full silently. 
He has lands that are broad and treas- 
ures from all 
And his kingdoms they are three. 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 





Anna Maria’s Romance. 
BY PRISCILLA A. LEONARD, 


«Yes,’’ said Aunt Sarah, folding 
her spectacles up in the copy of 
‘“‘Young’s Night Thoughts” on her 
lap, ‘‘I never was romantic, ’ceptin’ 
fer a short spell when I was young, ’nd 
luckily there wasn’t no openin’ fer me 
in the romantic line jest then, so I got 
over it safe ’nd sound, ’thout its 
hurtin’ me a bit. I s’pose all young 
folks hes to hev it, same’s the measles 
—they want excitin’ adventures, ’nd 
thrillin’ love affairs, ’nd perfect happi- 
ness to end up with. Thet’s what 


romance stands fer in their dictionary. 
But ’tain’t generally spelled that-a-way 
in real life, ez fur ez I’ve seen it. Now, 
ef you girls ain’t wrapped up too much 
in your story-readin’-—seems to me 
you’ve read more novels this summer 
than your mother ’n’ me ever hed in 
our lives-——I’ll tell you about my hus- 
band’s cousin, Anna Maria Bascom, 
and her real life romance—jest true 
‘nd straight out of the story-book of 
natur’; and thet’s the best kind, after 
all. 

‘‘Well, to begin with, Anna Maria 
was a dretful pretty girl, they say. 
She was some older’n I was, so I never 
knew her till after she was merried, 
when I was a-growin’ up. There was 
a story to Anna Maria; I used to think 
it was so interestin’ when people 
shook their heads ’nd said, ‘Poor 
Anna Maria! she’ll never fergit her first 
love!’ ’nd she always hed a kind of 
pensive look; and she used to sigh 
when the talk ran on sich matters ez 
love ’nd merriage. You see, she hed 
went to school down in Boston, fer the 
Bascoms was ambitious people fer their 
children; ’nd there she met a young 
fellow—Eldridge was his name, George 
Eldridge—handsome ’nd dretful well- 
connected, ’nd his father was rich fer 
those days. Well, George ’nd Anna 
Maria, they was jest the age fer ro- 
mance, both of ’em; ’nd they went into 
it over head andears, My land! it was 
a case of love at first sight, ’nd all the 
rest of it was accordin’ to all the rules 
of romance. There was secret meet- 
in’s, ’nd bushels of love-letters, ’nd 
cruel parents on both sides. Old Mr. 
Eldridge, he said his son shouldn’t 
merry till he was twenty-one—he 
wasn’t but nineteen then—’nd thet he 
shouldn’t merry a penniless farmer’s 
daughter, anyway. ’Nd the Bascoms, 
they was mad at that, ’nd they vowed 
Anna Maria shouldn’t merry into a 
family thet didn’t appreciate her. ’Nd 
the end of it all was Anna Maria was 
took away from school, ’nd young El- 
dridge was sent abroad, ‘nd thet broke 
it all up. 

‘« Well, Anna Maria, she jest lived on 
that romance for about two years. She 
made life pretty doleful for her folks, I 
can tell you, too; fer she was one of 
them pretty, soft, blue-eyed girls thet 
is as sot, underneath their softness, ez 
iron. They was dretful glad when, 
after not hearin’ from young Eldridge 
fer two years, Anna Maria began to 
look about her, and kinder take notice, 
tho she hed always declared her heart 
was given, once fer all, to George. 
Peter Wilcox, he was jest hangin’ 
round, ready to be her slave—’nd hed 
been ever sence she was sixteen. ’Nd 
he was a forehanded young fellow, with 
a rich uncle who was sure to leave him 
a fortune. Anna Maria sighed—she 
was always melancholy ’nd pensive, ’nd 
did it very well, too—’nd told him her 
heart was broken, ’nd she couldn’t give 
him anythin’ but a calm regard, ef she 
merried him. But land! Peter he was 
young ’nd hopeful, ’nd he hed love 
enough fer two, ’nd he said he was will- 
in’ totry it. ’Nd goodness knows, her 
folks was more’n willin’ fer him to try 
it; they'd hed two years of Anna Maria 
with a broken heart, ’nd they knew 
what she was like. So they helped it 
on, ’nd the two was merried. 

‘«Thet’s when] first remember Anna 
Maria, of my own knowledge, tho of 
course I’d beenhearin’ about her’nd her 
romance long before that. ’Twas about 
five years after she was merried. Peter, 
he'd found out by that time what she 
was like; but he worshiped her jest the 
same, he was that kind. He was so 
*fraid she’d be regrettin’ George El- 
dridge thet he was always studyin’ how 
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to please her some new way. ’Nd above 
all’ he always give her her own way, 
to do jest what she’d a-mind to; ’nd 
she wasn’t slow to take it either. His 
uncle died ‘nd left him his fortune, 
sure enough, ’nd then Peter went to 
work ’nd made money ez fast ez he 
couldturn his hand. It seemed jest in 
him to make money, ’nd it was all for 
Anna Maria he wanted it. 

‘‘He built her a house over Rutland 
way. There wasn’t no house like it in 
this part the State, or ever will be, I 
guess. It hed a hall on every floor big 
enough for a dancin’-room, ’nd two 
great square rooms each side the 
hall. The three floors was jest alike, 
*nd the partitions run down clear 
through the cellar. Then the front of 
the house was alla great wide porch, 
with four big fluted pillars all the way 
to the roof, ’nd flower-beds laid out in 
front, the finest that ever I see. One 
side there was a fish-pond, with a little 
island in the middle, ’nd a bridge. The 
other side there was a long alley of pop- 
lar-trees, with a summer-house at each 
end, with a peaked roof, ’nd painted 
white and gold. ’Nd there was an ice- 
house back, the first ice-house in these 
parts thet ever I heard of; ’nd an ave- 
nue of trees stretchin’ from the road 
clear tothe front door, ’nd kept jest ez 
neat’sa newpin. The barn was full of 
horses; ’nd he hed kerridges built in 
the city fer Anna Maria, so handsome it 
seemed kinder sinful to take em’ out on 
the country roads. But she did an 
my land! she drove round like a prin- 
cess, callin’ on her friends; and if ever 
there was a women hed all she wanted, 
thet woman was Anna Maria. 

‘‘With all that, she made Peter feel 
he was second choice, I tell you. She 
didn’t say nothin’; but she heda kind 
of little look, ’nd a sigh, thet she used 
to treat him to now and then, thet 
said plainer ’n words: ‘‘I can never 
fergit the romance of my youth!’ 
Everybody but Anna Maria could see it 
hurt Peter awful. But Anna Maria 
never noticed anybody’s feelin’s but her 
own. She hed no children, so she 
hedn’t much else but herself to occupy 
her mind with, anyway. 

‘‘Well, time went on. After fifteen 
years or so of very moderate wedded 
happiness, poor Peter died, ’nd left 
everythin’ to his wife. It was the last 
and most he could do fer her, ’nd she 
took it ez calm and nateral ez she’d 
taken all his love and devotion while 
he was a-livin’. She never thought of 
appreciatin’ Peter till long after, when 
she’d found out;—but I’m goin’ too 
fast. 

‘« Now you'll agree thet, so far, Anna 
Maria’s romance hed kept pretty green 
and flourishin’ all these years. But 
the time was a-comin’ fer it to flower 
out ina most astoundin’ fashion, jest 
like the story-books. Two years or so 
after Peter’s death, what should we 
hear but thet George Eldridge hed 
turned up, ’nd was courtin’ her ag’in. 
He’d been merried, too, in the mean- 
time, ’nd lost his wife, ’nd lost all his 
father’s money, so he was ready fora 
fresh start, ez you might say; ’nd he 
and Anna Maria hed met ag’in, on her 
last visit to Boston. It was truly ro- 
mantic, everybody said; ‘nd when the 
marriage was announced, ’twas all in 
the Rutland Herald, in big headlines— 
‘The Romance of a Lifetime—Two 
Fond Hearts United after Years of Sep- 
aration—A Tale of True and Constant 
Love’—and so on, through two whole 
columns. I jest did feel sorry fer poor 
Peter’s sake; thohe was thet unselfish, 
‘nd thet accustomed to give Anna 
Maria her way, thet perhaps he’d ’a’ 
been glad, after all, to have made her 
happy by dyin’ off so convenient, 
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“It was a grand weddin’. Every- 
body was invited, ’nd lots of folks from 
Boston; ’nd the house was trimmed 
with flowers, ’nd everythin’ most beau- 
tiful. They went off for a bridal tower, 
’nd the whole affair was the talk of the 
county till they come back. Anna 
Maria, they said, hed settled half of her 
money—Peter’s money, I'd better say, 
I s’pose—on Mr. Eldridge outright. 
He wasn’t much to look at, on the wed- 
din’-day, I must say, for he wasn’t half 
ez handsome, and big, and strong-look- 
in’ ez Peter hed been; ’nd he was get- 
tin’ decidedly bald inter the bargain. 
But then, what’s little things like that 
to the eye of romance, when it’s been 
fixed on the beloved object for nigh 
twenty years? Anna Maria was satis- 
fied for the first and only time in her 
life, ’nd thet was the great thing, after 
all. 

‘* Now, this romance is all true—the 
whole of it. But the whole of it, bein’ 
true, may not seem ez romantic ez the 
first part of it. Only, ef you take one 
part, you've got to take all; thet’s the 
trouble with romances. ’Nd part of 
Anna Maria’s romance was a-comin’ 
now, which she hedn’t quite expected, 
nor yet prepared fer. It’s kinder 
mixed in the details, this part, but I[’ll 
tell it ez straight’s I know how. 

‘I said, afore, thet Mr. Eldridge 
hed also merried, but I forgot to men- 
tion thet he hed quite a family. There 
was two boys ’nd three girls—thet 
makes five. Then his two sisters lived 
with him—thet’s seven; ’nd his broth- 
er-in-law ’nd niece—thet’s nine; ’nd 
his uncle makes ten; ’nd then himself 
—well, you see, Anna Maria merried 
eleven instead of one, fer George 
brought them all right there fer the 
weddin’, ’nd left ’em in charge while 
he went off on the bridal tower. Anna 
Maria, in the first flush of her honey- 
moon, never thought of complainin’, of 
course, ’nd by the time things was set- 
tled down, the whole eleven was settled 
down, too, hard and fast, for the rest of 
their lives. 

‘‘ Well, ‘twas a big house, ’nd George 
he put up an addition, first thing; so 
there was room enough, ef the ready- 
made family hed only been accommo- 
datin’. But they was used to Boston, 
nd they didn’t seem to like the country 
much. They used the horses and ker- 
ridges more than ever, ’nd druv all 
round, tryin’ to amuse themselves, 
Then the brother-in-law, he drank 
pretty hard, ez Anna Maria soon found 
out; ’nd one of the boys was wild, ’nd 
the other didn’t seem to have much 
sense, ’nd wouldn’t take an eddication; 
’nd the uncle was.one of them cheerful 
kind thet find fault with everythin’ day 
in’nd day out, ’nd get so they ain’t 
happy except when they’re complain- 
in’. The two sisters was pronounced 
old maids, ’nd one hed a parrot that 
she loved like a child, ’nd thet bit every 
one thet came near it, ’nd screamed all 
day long, so’s you could hear it clear 
out to the road; ’nd the niece, she was 
dretful fond of dress, ’nd not much 

- company fer Anna Maria. The little 
girls was real nice, but two of ’em died 
thet winter and spring. *’Nd Mr. El- 
dridge himself—well, he was a pleasant- 
spoken man, but he wasn’t altogether 
the same ez when he was nineteen, of 
course. He liked to have his own way, 
*nd spend money like a prince; ’nd he 
hed a good many fixed habits, like any 
man of forty, thet Anna Maria couldn’t 
somehow get accustomed to, because 
they cut across all her own ways; ’nd 
her ways was fixed, too, my land! 

‘*Well, in five years, you wouldn’t 
’a’known Anna Maria. She went back 
to sighin’, only wuss; ’nd she went on 

to scoldin’ and complainin’. Thet set 
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the whole nine that was left ag’in her, 
’nd one ag’in nine ain’t got much of a 
chance. Mr. Eldridge, he couldn’t get 
along with her at all, ’nd he kinder 
turned to the sympathy and backin’ of 
his own crowd, so to speak. It was 
hammer and tongs, sometimes, I guess. 
’Nd ez he hed half the money, he was 
ez independent ez you please. There's 
where Anna Maria’s chance came in at 
last; for it did come, poor thing! 

‘‘George Eldridge, he was one of 
the kind could never say ‘No’ to any- 
body—except Anna Maria. His family 
jest bled his money out of him. The 
son got it for his debts, ‘nd the 
brother-in-law for drinkin’, ’nd the 
niece for clothes; ’nd then George, 
seein’ it meltin’ away, he thought he'd 
better invest it; ’nd he did, ’nd lost 
nigh all of it in a foolish speculation. 
He hedn’t enough left to be independ- 
ent any longer; and you'd better be- 
lieve Anna Maria wasn’t goin’ to go 
halves ag’in. The romance was well 
out of Anna Maria by this time, ’nd 
her heart hed kinder petrified in the 
process, I guess; fer it was ez hard ’s 
arock. So George ’nd his big family 
hed to get along the best they could, 
without anythin’ but food and shelt- 
er. 

‘«Thet couldn’t last long, of course. 
The brother-in-law, he give up first, 
’nd started fer Boston, ’nd the niece 
’nd the two sisters follered him before 
six months was over, ’nd the son who 
was wild, he went off, too, no one 
knew where, ’nd 1 never heard thet 
any one cared, neither. Thet left the 
uncle, ’nd one son, ’nd one daughter, 
’nd Mr. Eldridge; ’nd Anna Maria got 
along well enough with them, now she 
hed the whip-hand. 

‘They lived along thet way, in a 
quiet, unhappy fashion, fora good many 
years more. Then first the uncle died, 
’nd then the son, ’nd then Mr. El- 
dridge. Anna Maria ’nd the daughter 
—Letty was her name—nursed them 
faithful; but there wasn’t ez much grief 
at the funerals ez I’ve seen in unroman- 
tic households round here at such 
times, 

‘«’Nd then, jest ez she was left all 
alone with the daughter, ’nd was kinder 
beginnin’ to take some comfort in her— 
fer she was a real nice girl—Letty got 
engaged to be merried. Thet fretted 
Anna Maria dretful, fer she hadn’t no 
romance left in her to sympathize with 
a love-affair, ’nd she was afraid of bein’ 
left alone in that big house. It kinder 
wore on her mind, ’nd she was run 
down, anyway, I guess, ’nd the end of 
it was, she was took down with fever, 
’nd she never rallied. She died quiet; 
but the strangest thing was, Letty said, 
thet she kept a-whisperin’ to herself, all 
through the last day, kinder frettin’ ez 
if she wanted somebody thet wasn’t 
there. Letty couldn’t make out what 
she was.a-sayin’; but she said the last 
words Anna Maria spoke was right out 
loud, ‘Why, Peter!’ kinder quick and 
satisfied, jest ez if she saw the one she 
was frettin’ for at last, ’nd was awful 
glad to meet him again. Ef it was 
Peter, I only hope she'll behave better 
to him in Heaven, now thet she’s hed 
her fill of romance on earth! 

‘“Now, thet’s the true story of Anna 
Maria Bascom ’nd her real genuine ro- 
mance, thet made her unhappy all the 
first part of her life because she could- 
n’t merry the man she wanted, ’nd un- 
happy all the last part of her life be- 
cause she did merry him. You girls 
can lay it to heart, fer ’tain’t often you 
get anythin’ so finished up ’nd complete 
in this world. Fer my part, I call ita 


plain and convincin’ tale, that out- 
weighs every novel you've got!” 
Wiimincton, Det, 


A Nine Days’ Wonder. 
BY LILLIAN E, KNAPP. 


ALL day he lay with solemn eyes, 
Set ina tiny, wrinkled face; 

Or slept and dreamed of Paradise, 
So late his dwelling-place. 


The world, a monster show, moved by, 
New forms, strange faces every hour; 

Sometimes the pageant made him cry, 
And then he knew his power. 


Nine days the wonder of the world 
Went on before his solemn eyes; 

Then, like a leaf the wind has whirled, 
He drifted back to Paradise. 
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Grandmother’s Doll. 
BY M. K. CONYNGTON. 


‘*How much have you got done, 
Ruth?’’ asked Mehitabel Clarke, as 
she stopped to thread her needle. 

‘Su much,” answered Ruth Pruden, 
holding up her square of patchwork. 
‘«] haven’t done as much as you, for I 
am trying to take heed to my stitches. 
Mother says 1’m prone to carelessness, 
and I want to have some good work to 
show her when I go home.” 

‘*You’ve done more than half, tho,” 
said Mehitabel, hopefully; ‘‘and truly 
I think we may finish our task before 
my father comes, if only brother David 
will play quietly.’’ 

They were two quaint little figurés as 
they sat one on either side of the great 
door-step, sewing busily. It was near- 
ly ninety years ago, and children were 
kept under much stricter rule than to- 
day. Mehitabel and her little cousin 
Ruth had done more work since sunrise 
than a ten-year-old girl of to-day would 
expect to do in a week. They had 
washed dishes and scoured knives and 
run errands and swept and dusted and 
made beds, like capable little house- 
wives, and now were sewing away at 
their patchwork in happy expectation 
of the playtime they were to have as 
soon as their stints were finished. 

It was a hot August afternoon, but it 
seemed cool there on the door-step 
with the breeze rustling through the 
lilac leaves and swaying the morning- 
glory vines that climbed over the door. 
In front of them lay the garden, radi- 
ant with old-fashioned flowers. Lark- 
spurs and marigolds, hollyhocks and 
sweet-williams made huge masses of 
color. Ruth looked out at them long- 
ingly; she was passionately fond of 
flowers, and she had very few at her 
own home, three miles away. She 
thought that when they had finished 
their stints they would go down to the 
hollyhock bushes and make flower dolls; 
fora few moments her thoughts dwelt 
on the beauties of the ‘‘ladies’’ they 
would make, and then they came back 
to the subject that was engrossing both 
her and Mehitabel. Three days before 
aletter had been received fram Mehit- 
abel’s father, who had been away for 
nearly a month, and who had actually 
gone as far as Boston. He wrote: 

‘IT shall reach home on Saturday af- 
ternoon, D.V. Tell my little maids that 
I am bringing them each a present that 
will please them rarely.” 

Since then, of course, the great 
question had been what could this pres- 
ent be? Ruth, who was an only child 
and a motherly little soul, had secret 
hopes that it might be a baby; but Me- 
hitabel, who had the chief charge of 
brother David, and who sometimes 
wearied of her task, thought that her 
father would never have said that such 
a present would please them rarely. 
But it would certainly be something 
very delightful, and they were on tip- 
toe with excited expectation, 
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There,’’ said Mehitabel, at last, 

‘«now we're done and—oh Ruth, I do 

believe—yes, it is the chaise!’’ 

Far down the road acloud of dust 
had appeared, and dropping their work 
the two rushed down to open the gate; 
but they did not climb into the chaise 
as it came to a stop, nor shout their 
welcome, nor pour outthe hundred and 
one questions that were on their 
tongues’ ends. Children were expected 
to be quiet and decorousin those times, 
so, as Mr. Clarke alighted, they dropped 
quaint little curtesies; and tho they 
warmly returned the kiss he gave to 
each, they followed him quietly to the 
house and stood by in respectful silence 
until he should be ready to speak to 
them again. But if parents were strict 
they were not unsympathetic, and Mr. 
Clarke guessed their eagerness too well 
to keep them long in suspense. He 
unlocked his bag and took out two par- 
cels. 

‘‘I know this will please thee, little 
Ruth, and my little maid, too, tho she 
is, in truth, somewhat of a hoyden. 
Mayhap this will make her fonder of 
womanly duties,”’ 

And almost bewildered with joy Ruth 
found herself holding the first real doll 
she had ever seen. She had no words 
to express her happiness. The mother 
instinct was strong in her, and she had 
neither brother nor sister. To have 
this doll, beautiful beyond anything she 
had ever dreamed of, for her very own! 
To have a companion who would never 
leave her, whom she could nurse and 
dress and put to sleep, to whom she 
could pour out all the fancies which 
Mehitabel called nonsense, whom she 
could mother to her heart’s content! 
And such a beauty, too, with the black 
hair and eyes that she would have 
longed to possess herself, if she had 
not known that concern for fleeting 
outward beauty was vain and sinful. 
Mehitabel’s had blue eyes and golden 
ringlets. It was pretty, Ruth knew, but 
it could not compare with her own dark- 
eyed darling. Her heart went out to 
it with the passionate love a ionely 
child will lavish on some chosen object. 
Had she been by herselfshe would have 
been content to sit gazing at it and 
feeling it within her arms; but Mehit- 
abel, who did not care for such intan- 
gible enjoyment, broke in on her silent 
rapture. 

‘«Let’s take them down to the hol- 
lyhocks and keep house,” 
posed; and, coming down 
again, Ruth eagerly followed. 

Ah, the happiness of the long, sunlit 
hours down bythe hollyhocks! The 
‘‘dipper’’ gourds, the bits of broken 
china and the single iron spoon that 
made up their housekeeping effects 
took ona newvalue and importance now 
that they had become the possessions of 
these two dainty china ladies. David 
came in to see; but being too genuine 
a boy, even at three years old, to feel 
the charm of a doll, he grew scornful 
of them, and demanded that Ruth 
should come and play horse with him. 
But Ruth, usually his devoted servant, 
flatly refused to stir. David felt that 
such a rebellion needed decisive action; 
but not being quite sure what such an 
unheard-of exigency demanded, 


she pro- 
to earth 


and 
seeing just then a particularly gorgeous 
butterfly hovering over the sweet-wil- 
liams, he decided, like many an older 
despot, to ignore what he could not 
help, and went off quietly. 

But the hours slipped by too quickly. 
The sun was low in the west, the cows 
had soberly paced up the lane to the 
barnyard, and the chickens were as- 
sembling under their perches, when 
Aunt Abby parted the hollyhock bushes 
and looked in upon them, 
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««Children,’’ she said, ‘it’s the first 
time you've had your dolls, so I’ve let 
you play as long as I can; but you 
mustn’t forget that this is the Sabbath 
eve. Come and put them away, and 
make ready for the evening exercises.” 

The children rose in dismay. They 
had forgotten the day. Atthat time 
the strictest ideas of Sabbath-keeping 
prevailed in New England, and the 
day was held to begin at sundown on 
Saturday. It was certainly hard that 
the sacred day should have broken off 
their new joy so abruptly. They could 
not have hoped for a longer playtime, 
but on any other day the dolls might 
have been set up in full view while 
they did their evening work. They 
might have been taken to bed with 
them, and a few rapturous glimpses of 
them could have been had before the 
morning work began. But now Ruth 
felt that she could hardly bear it as the 
lid of the great spare chamber chest 
shut down on Lady Arabella, as she 
had named her doll, rather to Mehita- 
bel’s scandal. 

The next day Ruth stood alone in 
the spare chamber, struggling with 
temptation. Since sunset yesterday 
evening she had been keeping Sunday 
with Puritan intensity. There had 
beer the family catechizing, the Bible 
reading and prayer on Saturday night. 
Then had come the early rising and the 
family prayers, much longer than usual 
in honor of the day. Everything had 
been prepared the day before so that 
no more work should be done on Sun- 
day than was absolutely necessary. 
The cows must be milked and turned 
out, of course, and the pigs and chick- 
ens fed; but no cooking was done, no 
sweeping or dish-washing. Aunt Abby 
was not so strict as some, so their 
beds were made, but after that Ruth 
and Mehitabel were expected to busy 
themselves with their Bibles until it 
was time to start for church. 

The long walk to church was a de- 
light to Ruth usually; but to-day she 
could not enjoy the sunshine or the soft 
rustle of the leaves nor the cloud- 
shadows chasing one another over hills 
and meadows, for thinking of her poor 
Lady Arabella shut up in the dark and 
airless chest. Slowly a daring project 
formed itself in Ruth’s mind. To play 
with Lady Arabella on Sunday would 
be a sin too great to be even contem- 
plated, but would it be wrong to raise 
the lid of the. chest and let her have at 
least light and air? All through the 
hymn and the long prayer Ruth thought 
of it, and before the minister had reach- 
ed fifthly, her mind was made up. It 
might be wrong, but she would do it. 
She was going home next week; she 
would confess to her mother and bear 
what penalty her offense deserved; but 
she would beg that thereafter Lady 
Arabella might spend her Sundays ina 
seclusion that would be at least light 
and airy. 

Fortune favored her plan. A cold 
lunch was eaten, and then all set them- 
selves to suitable Sunday occupations. 
Ruth and Mehitabel had each a por- 
tion of catechism and a chapter of the 
Bible to learn; but they might do it 
where they chose if they did not leave 
the house. Mehitabel took her task 
into the long entry, and no one noticed 
that Ruth had quietly gone up to the 
guest chamber. 

She moved softly, for her uncle and 
aunt were sitting in the room below. 
Her stealthy footsteps gave her asense 
of adventurous wrong-doing. By and 
by she would be shocked to think that 
she had enjoyed this, but now she gave 
herself up to the thrilling delight of 
defying her conscience and sinning 
with a high hand. She tiptoed across 
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the room and reached the chest. She 
had honestly meant to raise the lid and 
turn away without one look at Lady 
Arabella’s seductive charms; but the 
lid was heavy; she had to take both 
hands, and as it slowly rose Ruth 
looked full upon her doll. 

For one moment she struggled with 
temptation. She was a Puritan child 
with a Puritan reverence for the law. 
The Fourth and Fifth Commandments 
flashed before her eyes; the thought of 
the sinfulness of her act and of its 
probable consequences here and here- 
after was vividly present to her; and 
then a sudden rush of affection and of 
the recklessness that sometimes seizes 
upon a conscientious person swept over 
her, and clasping Lady Arabella she 
bore her to the window and sat down, 
determined to enjoy the full fruit of her 
wrong-doing. 

But alas for Ruth! perhaps the ex- 
citement had made her hands tremu- 
lous, or else the Nemesis that waits on 
evil-doers was more than usually 
prompt; for as she tried to arrange 
Lady Arabella so that they might sit 
side by side looking out at the wide 
prospect that Ruth loved, she made 
some mistake, felt herself slipping from 
her seat, clutched wildly at the sill to 
save herself, and a moment later sat in 
safety, but with utter despair in her 
heart, for Lady Arabella had fallen out- 
side. And Uncle Ephraim was sitting 
at the window below! 

She sat stunned by the magnitude of 
her disaster. Lady Arabella was lost 
to her forever; she was sure of that. 
Other punishment might or might not 
follow; that was a trivial matter com- 
pared with the loss that had befallen 
her, The brief intoxication of wrong- 
doing had left her, and she was face to 
face with retribution. She dragged 
herself down-stairs presently. What- 
ever was coming she might as well face 
it, and she had a faint hope that she 
might have one more glimpse of Lady 
Arabella before her uncle made a final 
disposition of her. But Lady Arabella 
was nowhere to be seen, and as Ruth 
met her uncle’s impenetrable glance 
she knew what her penalty was to be. 
There would be no other punishment, 
but Lady Arabella was gone. No 
thought of appealing against the de- 
cision crossed her mind. Sheadmitted 
its justice; she deserved her loss, only 
—how could she bear it ? 

The weeks that followed were hard 
ones for Ruth. Does it all seem a 
trivial matter to you? It did not to 
her. She had loved and sinned and 
lost, and to her childish apprehension 
it seemed that the world could never be 
the same again. But she was nota 
morbid child, and after the first shock 
of loss wore off, she set herself con- 
scientiously to atone for her fault as 
best she could. She could not undo 
it, but perhaps if she tried to acquiesce 
in its consequences without even in- 
ward complaint or murmur she might 
be making some partial recompense. So 
she strove earnestly to be patient and 
cheerful, and to fill the void that Lady 
Arabella’s loss had made by redoubled 
devotion to Davy whenever a visit to 
her aunt placed her at that young ty- 
rant’s disposal. 

It was in late October that she was 
starting one afternoon for such a visit. 
Her uncle’s farm was three miles away 
by the highway; but there was a cart- 
track through the woods which was 
nearly a mile shorter and by which 
Ruth usually went. But to-day as she 
was starting her mother called her 
back. 

‘‘Ruth,”’ she said, ‘Goodman Smith 
was here this morning with a tale of 
some strange beast that hath been seen 


in the neighborhood of late. ‘Tis 
thought it may be a catamount that 
hath come down from the mountains. 
So go not through the wouds, and go 
quickly. It grows dusk early now, 
and I would have you reach your 
uncle’s before dark.’’ 

So Ruth trudged off placidly along 
the highway. Her sorrow for the loss 
of Lady Arabella had faded somewhat 
into the background, and the world 
seemed a soberly cheerful place to her 
as she picked her way along the muddy 
road. Now and then she stopped to 
gather a cluster of crimson blackberry 
leaves, or of late-blooming aster. She 
remembered her mother’s injunction to 
go quickly, and religiously hurried after 
every such delay; but suddenly she 
stopped short with a frightened face. 
She had reached a little-used road. 
which ran off to the dense forests on the 
north. She had been down it once 
when her uncie had taken-them out for 
a day in the woods, and they had eaten 
a picnic dinner in a deserted cabin 
amony the trees. In the best of times 
it was not a road she would have 
wished to try alone, and in the late af- 
ternoon, with the possibility of a lurk- 
ing catamount behind every tree, it was 
a road of terrors. And yet, in its soft 
mud, there were the prints of tiny foot- 
steps going down the road! 

There were few houses in the neigh- 
borhood. Davy was the only child 
small enough to have made those tracks 
who could have reached this road 
alone. Ruth hastily searched the high- 
road beyond, yes, there were the little 
footprints coming from the direction of 
her uncle’s house and turning into the 
byway, but there were none coming 
back. Should she hasten on and give 
the alarm at her uncle’s house? But 
the sun was low already, and before 
she could get help to Davy it would be 
long past dark. And the catamount! 
If its presence made even the familiar 
home woods unsafe what dangers might 
not lurk in this wilder forest? No, 
she must go after him herself. She 
put down her leaves and blossoms, 
and with a terrified backward glance, 
hurried down the gloomy woodland 
road. 

Fortunately Davy had left a plain 
trail. Here and there broken twigs 
and sprays of brilliant leaves showed 
where he had stopped to play. Here 
he had dropped his cap, and presently 
she found his little whip. But how far 
he had gone. It was growing dusk al- 
ready here under the trees, and Ruth 
was afraid to think how far she had 
penetrated into the woods before she 
heard a child’s cry far off in the forest. 
She left the trail, and pushing through 
the underbrush followed the sound. 
But it was hard to locate, and it was 
some time before she found Davy, sit- 
ting ona log, and crying with fatigue 
and loneliness. He threw himself into 
her arms with piteous sobs. 

‘“‘Ob, Rufie, Rufie!’” he moaned; 
‘‘me so tired. | Me want to do home! 
Tate me home.’’ 

“Yes, yes, darling,’’ she answered; 
‘‘come, we'll go home now.”’ 

But Davy was too tired to walk. 
Ruth tried coaxing and sternness, alike 
with no result. She must carry him. 
But Davy was heavy, and it was hard 
to force her way through the under- 
brush so burdened. By the time she 
had regained the trail, her arms were 
aching and tremulous, and her breath 
was coming in painful gasps. 

«*What shall I do?’’ she thought, 
despairingly. ‘‘ How shall I ever get 
him home?’ 

Suddedly, far off in the woods, she 
heard an awful, half-human scream, 
She knew in an instant what it must be, 
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and started forward, while Davy shriek- 
ed in terror, 

‘* Davy, be quiet!” she cried, impera- 
tively, ‘‘ perhaps it doesn’t know we’re 
here. You must run. We'll have to 
get tothat old cabin; it can’t be far from 
here.” 

Terror lent Davy new strength. They 
hurried along, Ruth carrying him when 
she could, and then making him run. 
Again that awful shriek rang through 
the forest, and now it was nearer; they 
could hear the mocking laugh that fol- 
lows a panther’s cry. It was well forthe 
children that they had indeed been near 
the cabin, for neither could have gone 
far, It was less than a quarter of a 
mile, yet when they had reached it and 
swung the door to, and dropped the 
heavy oak bar into its socket, Ruth 
sank down, too spent even to comfort 
Davy, whose terror had become uncon- 
trollable. There was no hope, now, that 
the panther ‘‘did not know they 
were there.’’ It had heard Davy’s 
screams, or had found their trail, for a 
few moments later they heard it bound 
into the clearing and dash itself against 
the door. It quivered under the shock, 
but the stout oaken bar held fast, and 
then the frightened children heard the 
fierce cry and mocking laugh echo 
round and round the cabin as the great 
brute prowled about, seeking some 
other entrance. They could hear its 
claws as it tried to scratch aside the 
timbers, and in one place where a little 
of the chinking between the logs had 
fallen out, they caught a glimpse of its 
gleaming teeth and fiery eyes as it 
placed its muzzle at the aperture and 
then strove to enlarge it. 

The cabin was a rude structure, but 
it was stoutly built, and Ruth felt sure 
they were safe for the present; but 
there was one point of danger. High 
up in the wall was a square window- 
hole, the only one in the cabin. Ruth 
could hardly distinguish its outline in 
the darkness, but she remembered that 
it was there and that it could be closed 
by an outside shutter. This shutter 
was hinged to the upper part of the 
window and was propped open by a 
stick. Ruth did not know whether 
the panther could reach this window or 
not, but she felt that it ought to be 
closed. 

‘There isn’t any way of fastening 
the shutter down,’’ she thought; ‘‘ but 
I don’t see how he could. raise it and 
hold it up while he crawled in. I'll 
have to shut it.” 

But it was not easy to close the 
shutter. A few pegs had been driven 
into the wall below the window, form- 
ing a rough ladder, and up this Ruth 
climbed as best she could. Then the 
stick propping the shutter open had 
not been disturbed for years, and at 
first she could not move it. Worst of 
all, the panther heard her movements 
and bounded to that side of the hut. 
As she leaned forward to get a better 
hold, Ruth could see it outside; it was 
crouching for a spring. Desperate 
with fear, she grasped the bar with 
both hands and threw herself backward. 
The shutter dropped with a clang, and 
Ruth fell heavily to the floor. 

‘‘Rufe, Rufe, oh, Rufie!” cried 
David. But there was no answer, and 
too much frightened to cry out again, he 
crouched trembling on the floor of the 
dark and lonely cabin, while Ruth lay 
insensible beside him, and outside the 
panther howled and clawed at every 
chink and crevice it could find. 





A few days later Ruth was lying in 
her own room. A broken arm anda 
bad cut on her head would keep her 
adventure in mind for some time; but 
Ruth felt that this was a small price to 
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pay for Davy’s safety. She had known 
nothing of how the party sent out to 
search for him had found her trail, had 
followed down the road and rescued 
them both. Her father had told her of 
it the next day, and had kissed her and 
said he was proud of her, for she had 
been a brave and good maid. But Ruth 
had not felt quite easy until her mother 
was sitting beside her alone and she 
could ask a question. 

‘«Mother,” she said wistfully, ‘<I dis- 
obeyed you in going into the woods. 
Was it wrong?” 

And her mother, trembling a little at 
the thought of the danger past, had 
nevertheless answered firmly: 

‘“‘It was right. You knew that if 
you could have asked me, I would have 
told you to go.’’ 

Ruth was thinking of these things 
now, and she was thinking, too, of Lady 
Arabella. What company she would 
have been during these long days of 
pain and confinement. But Ruth would 
not repine. 

She heard voices in the outer room, 
and then her uncle came in, carrying a 
small parcel. 

‘‘Ruth,” he said, sitting down be- 
side her, ‘‘I have brought you back 
your doll. You did very wrong, and 
deserved to lose her, but perhaps you 
have been punished enough. You will 
remember the lesson, I think. And,’’ 
his voice trembled a little, ‘‘ you saved 
my little son’s life, and I would fain 
pleasure you if I can.”’ 

‘Oh, Uncle,”’ cried Ruth, hugging 
Lady Arabella to her heart, ‘‘1’!] never, 
never, never break the Sabbath again 
as long as I live!” 

And that is the story of the doll my 
grandmother treasured among her 
choicest possessions, and showed to us 
sometimes as a special mark of favor. 


Boston, Mass. 





Pebbles. 


‘* I’m feeling somewhat amazed,” said 
the man who was lost inthe labyrinth. 
— Vale Record. 


..‘‘What did you get on it?” asked 
a New York Judge of a man who was 
brought before him for stealing an um- 
brella. ‘‘ Rain,’ replied the culprit. He 
got two years and six months. Let other 
. humorists take note of this.—Zxchange. 


....A young Englishman, being asked 
at dinner whether he would have some 
bird’s-nest pudding, said to the host- 
ess: ‘‘ Ah, yes! bird’s-nest pudding; and 
what kind of bird may have made it ?”’ 
‘*Oh, it was the cook-coo made it,’’ was 
the prompt reply.—£xchange. 


....-A wit named Turner, once regis- 
tered his name at a hotel as ‘E. K. 
Phtholognyrrh.” A _ friend with him 
noticing it, asked the reason, when he 
explained that ‘‘Phth’’ had the sound 
of ‘‘t’’ in ‘‘phthisis; ‘‘olo’’ was the 


*‘ur’’ in‘ colonel’’; ‘‘gn”’ the ‘‘n” in 
‘“‘gnat,’’ and ‘‘yrrh’’ was the sound of 
‘“‘er’’ in ‘‘myrrh.’’ ‘‘ Now if that doesn’t 


spell ‘Turner,’ what does it spell?’’ he 
asked, somewhat  triumphantly.—£Zx- 
change. 


...-Ata New England Society dinner 
some years ago, Mark Twain had just 
finished a piquant address when Mr. 
Evarts arose, shoved both his hands 
down into his trouser’s pockets, as was his 
habit, and laughingly remarked: ‘‘Doesn’t 
it strike this company as a little unusual 
that a professional humorist should be 
funny?’ Mark Twain waited until the 
laughter excited by this sally had sub- 
sided, and then drawled out: ‘‘ Doesn’t it 
strike this company asa little unusual 

‘that a lawyer should have his hands in 
his own pockets ?”’—Argonaut. 


...‘‘ And now,” said the attorney for 
the defense, ‘‘I will proceed to prove 
that Miss Shopperly, my client, was in 
her own house at 3:300’clock P.M., the 
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time that the theft of this diamond brace- 
let is said to have occurred. Mr. High- 
collar, will you take the stand?’’ The 
slender young gentleman, with hair 
parted in the middle and single eyeglass, 
stepped into the witness-box, and was 
sworn. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Highcollar, please 
state to the court and jury if you called 
at Miss Shopperly’s residence last Fri- 
day.” ‘‘I did.” ‘‘Atwhattime?”’ ‘I 
looked at me watch as I rang the bell. 
It was exactly hawf-pawst 3.’’ ‘‘ Who 
came to the door?’ ‘A servant.” 
** Please describe what followed.’’ ‘I 
handed her me cahd, and asked if Miss 
Shopperly was at home. She wead me 
name, and said Miss Shopperly was out.’”’ 
‘That will do, sir,’’ said the attorney 
for the defense. ‘‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, there is my client’s alibi. The case 
rests with you.’”’—MNMew York World. 


....Why the Negro is called ‘* Cooa.”’ 
—Many years ago, when superstition 
held greater sway than now and the in- 
fluences of the occult and weird were 
most potent, a cunning Negro slave had 
acquired the reputation of possessing a 
familiar spirit and of being able to per- 
form many uncanny mysteries. His 
fellow-slaves held him in great awe, and 
even his master grew toa belief in his 
powers. This finally led to a wager, in 
which the greater part of the master’s 
fortune was staked on the Negro’s di- 
vining ability. A barrel was placed on 
the lawn, and a live coon placed under 
the barrel. Then the Negro soothsayer 
was sent for and told to inform the 
crowd what was under the barrel. He 
tried in various ways to escape the ex- 
posure, but without success. Realizing 
that he was cornered, he leaned on the 
barrel deijectedly, and remarked: ‘‘ Well, 
you’ve got this old coon at last,’”’ where- 
upon a great shout applauded what was 
considered Sambo’s remarkable astute- 
ness, and his reputation was forever 
firmly established.— Baltimore Sun. 





Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original’ puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during January the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ Varia,’’ by Agnes Rep- 
plier? 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ Nature’s Diary,’ by 
Francis H. Allen. 

THIRD PrRiIzE.—‘* The History of the 
Lady Betty Stair,’’ by Molly Elliot Sea- 
well. 

FourTH PRIzE.—‘‘ The Chautauqua Year 
Book,”’ by Grace Leigh Duncan. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





CHARADE. 
My frst is the accustomed sound 
Nature has fitted me to make; 
But once, as history records, 
In very different wise I spake. 


And truly, since of all the beasts, 
Thatcan in any way be reckoned, 

1, only, such a record own, 
I think I should be called my second. 


But common preference assigns 
To me so different a réle, 
That surely you’ll not be surprised 
To learn my heart is now my whole. 
As; E.'S: 
* DouBLe ACRosTIC. 
My primals and my finals each name a 
noted officer of the Civil War. 
Reading across: 1, Spirit; 2, sister of Cad- 
mu;; 3, a famous king; 4, dreary; 5, power. 
G. B. Dyer. 
DIAMOND. 


1, A letter; 2, a spider; 3, a sweet sub-- 


stance; 4, a common insect; 5, a letter. 
G. B. Dyer. 
Worp-SQuaREs. 
I. 1, One of a race living in Ceylon; 2, a 
place of conflict; 3, measures; 4, lifeless; 5, 
endures, 


invites all readers 
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II. 1, Mad; 2, a certain plant; 3, a house- 
hold utensil; 4, climbing plants; 5, compact. 
J. A. M. B. 
f1oUR-GLASS. 


x KOK OK & 


Reading across: 1, A cheat; 2,a country 
of Europe; 3,a river in Pennsylvania; 4, a 
cape on the coast of the United States; 5, a 
mountain in Asia Minor; 6, a county of Ire- 
land; 7, a capital of one of the United 
States; 8, a lake in the United States about 
twenty-five miles long. 

The central letters, reading downward, 
spell a geographical name often seen in the 
newspapers. 

| Se ae 


DouBLeE ACROSTIC, 


My initials name a famons city, and my 
finals name an illustrious man who made 
his home there. 

Reading across: 1, Anauthor much talked 
about; 2, the act of going out; 3, courting; 
4, at a distance; 5, a Canadian city; 6, a 
dried grape; 7, a title. M. G. M. 


PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

“God is 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7,”” the 
Atheist wrote; 
His little girl, with willing pen, 
Copied the words, but made them four. 
The father read them o’er and o,er, 
Then turned to childhood’s faith once 
more, 
And lived a Christian among men. 
S. E. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 6. 


Numericat Entigma— Men of humor are always 
in some degree men of genius; wits are rarely so, 
although a man of genius mey, amongst other gifts, 
possess wit, as Shakespeare.” 

Susstitutions —** If we work upon marble, it 
will perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust; 
but if we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with principles, with the just fear of God and 
love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those tables 
something which will brighten to all eternity.” 

TripLe Acrostic.—1, Refract: 2, expense; 3, 
Trenton; 4, instead; 5, relapse; 6, earlier. 

Hippen Quoration.—‘* Man wants but little here 
below, nor wants that little long.”’ 

a 

The prize for December 23d was won by 
Mary E. Allen, Richford,N. Y. As several 
hundred solutions were received, it is im- 
possible to print a list of those who deserved 
‘* Honorable Mention.” 








The Testimonials 
In behalf of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla tell of 
Grand, complete, 
Marvelous cures, 


Proving you may take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla with 
The utmost confidence 
That it will do you 
Wonderful good. 








Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 

Why ?—because the 


rending CONSTANTINE’S 





of pure 
soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, 
while at the same time 
heals and sweetens. 


Be sure you get Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap( Persian Healing) 
then you'll not be disappointed. 


Sold by druggists generally. 

















— type of the highest order 
cellence in manufacture.” 


Walter Baker &60's 
ca Breakfast 








Absolutely Pure. 
} Delicious. 
es Nutritious. 

COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 

DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 





Something New for the Children 
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* Parlor Furniture Pattern.” Patent applied for. 


“Doll’s Furniture 


PATTERNS” 


Printed on muslin. In beautiful designs, marked 
where to cut out and sew together. Use pasteboard for 
the backs, and cotton for the filling. A pleasant and 
beneficial employment for the Little Ones at Home. 


A Supplement Work to the Industrial Side of the 


KINDERGARTEN 


For the practicability of the many ideas, viz.: De- 
sign, Cutting Out, Drawing, Gowtas, orm and Color. 
The result is an indestructible and Beautifal Toy. 

For sale at Dry Goods Stores, or sent on receipt of 


12 Cents in Stamps 


L. V. W. PALMER MPG. CO., 43 Leonard St.. New York. 
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-. THE NAME.. 
Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish........ 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 


Special Features 
are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 
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GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete witheut my 
Blend of Coffee. 


Freight prepaid oy Ta 

within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mai! receive 
1 attention. 

for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J. CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St... New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen — 





copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal-card, the name and address. to 
which he would like the’ paper sent, 








Held up 
to the 
World 


by thousands 
of enthusias- 
tic 
wives as the 
original and 
best. 


h ouse- 








mares PORK” BEANS 
BAKED 
PREPARED WITH TOMATO SAUCE 
Van Camp's is ready to eat the minute it’s opened— 
equally delicious hot or cold. At all grocers. Accept no 
imitation. Booklet free. Send 6c in stamps for postage 
on sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
880 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp's Concentrated Tomato Soup—a te 
can makes a quart of rich, delicious soup. 
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AY 


MULTIFLERA 


HH Vs 
SEEDLINGROSE a 


TIFLORA ROSES. 


alike, and mostly perfectly 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 


xtra fine. 

iolus Childsi. 
1 Montbretia. 
Fancy Gladiolus, ll different colors. 
Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 

Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


@ All the above for 4oc. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Piants, and 

Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued: rea 

illustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 

pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex 
send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS GHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
“*Common Sense Ear Drums” 
THE 


Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 


ness and Head Noises, where 
Medical skill fails. The only 





e wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal = 

h ¢ R ded by 

hysicians. Write for book. 
WILSON EAR DRUM ©O. 


Offices t Bldg., Louisville, 
{seen Decoaes, New Te . 











Scientific Aural Sound Conductor 
in the world. Safe to 

In the selection of food care is exercised to 

secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 


guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 


decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil. and see that the bottle —a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 


Shade Worit Work~ 


it isn’t 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re. 
quired. Notice name on roller 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
The Manufacture of Cotton. 


Part III. 


BY SELDEN B. OAKLEY. 


THE whole factory system took its rise 
from the period of the inventions having 
reference to the manufacture of cotton, 
already referred to in the previous arti- 
cles. Previously, the work by hand had 
required no larger apartment than a cot- 
tage. When the new inventions came 
it was necessary to build strong mills 
which had to be run by water-power. 
Fifty years ago it was found that by 
these improvements one working man 
could superintend as much work as could 
have been done by two or three hundred 
men sixty years before that time. When 
it was demonstrated that the power-loom 
was a success cotton manufacture took 
rapid strides in both England and Amer- 
ica. Factories were at once established 
in such places as Lowell, Lawrence, 
Holyoke, Fall River, etc., and at once 
began to flourish. In 1831 there were in 
the United States about 33,000 looms, 
employing 57,000 hands and having a 
capital of $40,000,000 invested; in 1880 
there were 225,000 looms, employing 172,- 
ooo hands and having a capital of $208,- 
000,000. 

When the cotton comes tothe mill it 
goes through the various processes of 
picking, cleaning, carding; then, spin- 
ning, weaving, dressing and finishing, 
most of the work being done by ma- 
chinery, the operatives simply being em- 
ployed to attend the machines. The 
great majority of the operatives in the 
cotton mills are women and girls. In 
New England mill towns there are Eng- 
ish, Scotch, Irish, and French Canadian 
operatives, with a sprinkling of those 
who are American-born. The work can- 
not be said to be heavy, but requires 
that the operative shall be alert and act- 
ive and concentrate her attention upon 
the process going on. The employment 
is said by experts to be no more weari- 
some thdn running a sewing-machine. 
The English operatives are more skilled 
in the work than the Irish or the French 
because most of them (at least the older 
ones) have emigrated from the old coun- 
try where they have been similarly em- 
ployed. It is said that the English 
workers generally agitate and start the 
labor strikes. 

The number of spindles run by each 
operative is from four to six. The inven- 
tion of the mule-jenny introduced a trav- 
eling frame upon which the spindles 
were set. This frame is now made long 
enough to carry hundreds of spindles, 
and it gently draws out and twists the 
thread after it leaves the last pair of roll- 
ers. When it has reached its limits— 
now several yards, but formerly only five 
feet—it rapidly returns, winding up the 
spun thread on the spindles as it goes 
back. These machines are now applied, 
with various modifications, to cotton, 
wool, flax, silk and other textile mate- 
rials, and the effect they have exerted 
upon our manufactures is more wonder- 
fulthan anything in the whole history 
of commerce. Previous to the invention 
of the mule, few spinners could make 
yarn of two hundred hanks to the 
pound, the hank being 840 yards. At 
the sametime the natives of India were 
weaving yarn of numbers ranging be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred. 
Some ten years ago manufacturers had 
reached such extraordinary perfection 
that they succeeded in making No. 700. 
This, and other fine weavings were exe- 
cuted by a French firm, the greatest ten- 
uity reached being 10,000, a pound of 
which would reach 4,770 miles. This 
last was made to test the perfection of 
the machinery, but was of no practical 
value. 

The term ‘‘yarn,’’ it must be under- 
stood, is the name applied to the thread 
spun for the purpose of weaving cloths 
of various kinds. It varies not only in 
the materials of which it is made, but 
Also as to the fineness to which it is spun, 


This latter quality is of great importance, 
as upon it depends entirely the evenness 
and quality of the manufacture. In or- 
der that uniformity may be insured, a 
pound of the material is taken as the 
standard, and this is divided into hanks 
orcuts. Thus, with linen yarn, a hank 
orcut consists of 300 yards. A hank of 
wool or cotton consists of 840 yards. No 
material admits of such fine spinning as 
cotton. About the finest ever produced 
was 700, of which muslin was made. 

Factories forthe manufacture of cot- 
ton cloth are located in all parts of the 
New England States. In some of the 
larger towns there may be forty or fifty. 
Sometimes the buildings, often five or 
six stories high, occasionally a long one- 
story building, will be constructed of 
granite, but generally of brick. The 
business is nearly always carried on by 
a corporation having a president, secre- 
tary and treasurer and a board of direct- 
ors. The factory may be in charge of a 
general manager, tho very often the 
treasurer of the corporation acts in that 
capacity; in either case the position com- 
mandsa large salary. 

- The women operatives live in large 
wooden tenement-houses where they have 
one or more rooms as their necessities 
may require, or in part of a small house 
capable of accommodating two or three 
families. These buildings are construct- 
ed by the corporation forthe special ac- 
commodation of their help, and are rented 
to them at a reasonable charge. The 
small houses are usually occupied by 
married couples who work in the mill. If 
many of the female operatives look pale 
and sickly it is more on account of 
the lack of fresh air than the char- 
acter of their employment. They cook 
and eat in their sitting-rooms and, 
if they are single women, as the 
great majority of them are, they are not 
apt to give much attention to what they 
eat or how it is prepared for the table. 
Of course they do not have much time to 
give to the matter, but they could probably 
give more time thanthey do. In the win- 
ter season (and New England winters are 
long and severe), they tighten up every 
window and keep out all the cold air they 
possibly can, because fuel is expensive 
and they must make it go as far asit will. 
About all the exercise they get is their 
walk to and from the mill. These condi- 
tions of life—poor eating and want of 
plenty of fresh air—are not, of course, 
conducive to health. - 

Many of them bring their Junch, eating 
it at the mill duringthe noon hour. They 
laugh and chat among themselves, and 
however sickly they may look to an out- 
sider, they do not seem to suffer from 
low spirits. They are great readers of 
the weekly story papers; but, beyond 
that, few of them have any taste fox real 
literature. They have little time for 
amusement. During the evening they 
must do moreor less sewing to keep their 
clothing in repair, or to make new gar- 
ments. This more especially during the 
cold weather. On summer evenings the 
principal pleasure of the younger mill 
girl in one of these large factory towns 
is to walk down the street with the favor- 
ite among the few ‘‘ gentlemen friends,’’ 
whose acquaintance she has made at the 
mill, or through calls upon her friends. 
There may be one or two balls during the 
winter, which will be attended by the 
younger operatives; and when the circus 
comes in the summer-time the mill pro- 
prietors are compelled to give a half holi- 
day. No operative would dream of miss- 
ing ‘‘the show,’ if she had to go with- 
out food fora day or two to secure the 
price of admission. 

A great deal has been written about 
the morals of factory girls. The fact is, 
they are quite as moral as the same num- 
ber of young women engaged in any 
other industry; for instance, the shop- 
girls of a large city. They are not re- 
fined. They getin the habit of using 
course language, owing to their associa- 
tions; but, asthe saying goes, they are 
‘*able to look out for themselves.” 
Temptation comes to them almost always 
from the outside world, This is one rea- 


son, probably, why they are so clannish, 
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The women associate with their fellow- 
workers, male and female. They are 
rough and ready of speech, and quick to 
resent any unbecoming conduct. 

Factory operatives are usually paid by 
the piece. As already intimated, the unit 
of length is the hank, and the relative 
fineness of a yarn is shown by the num- 
ber of hanks contained in the pound. 
This number is called the size of the 
yarn. Insome factories the spinner is 
paid a certain rate per hundred hanks. 
The fineness of yarn is generally kept 
about the same standard, and the num- 
ber of hanks is found by multiplying the 
weight in pounds of the yarn produced 
by the spinner with the size. 

At the present time (December, 1897) 
the industrial condition of the New Eng- 
land cotton-mill business is in a very 
unsettled condition. It is proposed to 
reduce the wages of 28,000 cotton-mill 
operatives in Fall River which, by some, 
is regarded as the beginning of a serious 
time in New England. The principal 
reason for the cut ‘is the cheapness of 
Southern labor, where so many cotton 
mills have been and are being estab- 
lished as to seriously interfere with the 
prosperity of the New England mills. 
It costs a mill in Georgia or North Caro- 
lina three and a half cents to produce a 
pound of material that in New England 
costs six cents. New England mill- 
owners propose to cut wages Io per cent., 
tho some claim that this will not help 
matters much, believing that the only 
thing that will do any good will be a 
radical cut of from 20 to 25 per cent. 
This would inevitably bring on a big 
strike. Mill-owners also call attention 
to the fact that the Southern mills have 
lighter taxation, and they are not so 
much interfered with by labor legisla- 
tion. A cut down of 11 per cent. in 
Fall River would mean a reduction 
of about $20,000 a week to the opera- 
tives in that city. For over a year 
the cotton industry has been very bad in 
that section,and dividends have dwin- 
dled until only 1% per cent. has been 
paid on the total investment for one 
year. Answering the argument in re- 
gard to Southerncompetition, the opera- 
tives contend that for the amount of time 
they work inthe mills their labor is far 
more productive than the labor of South- 
ern operatives, and hence there should 
be no reduction in their wages. 

Many laws have been passed in New 
York in regard to work in factories, most 
of them aimed, however, at the tobac- 
co industry and other mercantile pur- 
suits carried on inthe large cities. In sev- 
eral States where factory laws exist male 
minors under eighteen and women un- 
der twenty-one are prohibited from work- 
ing more than fifty-eight or sixty hours a 
week, When manufacturers desire to run 
overtime they employ an extra set of 
hands, not necessarily as many as the 
usual force of the establishment, butasuffi- 
cient number to relieve the regular force 
and thus keep down the loom tothe legal 
number of hours. These laws, however, 
have been of advantage to the laborers 
because employment has been furnished 
to a large number of persons in the ag- 
gregate. The employment of children 
under thirteen years of age has been pro- 
hibited in New York State by a law pass- 
ed about ten years ago. 

New York Ciry. 





Notes of Farm Progress. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


1. WHAT we have been talking about 
for two or three years in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has come about. The telephone is 
being applied to rural homes almost 
everywhere. There are probably in New 
York State nearly a thousand “‘ circuits,” 
more or less affecting farm homes. The 
same is true to some extent in the West- 
ern States, especially in Michigan. By 
the opening of the new century it seems 
probable that this use of the telephone 
will be universal. The result will be the 
breaking up of farm isolation and the 
inauguration of a new age of agriculture, 
One of these circuits includes @ group of 
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about six to ten families. As a rule the 
circuit can be established without a gen- 
eral planting of poles, as the insula- 
tors can for the most part be attached 
to trees. The instruments should last 
without repairs for several years. New 
wire should in all cases be used,and every 
instrument should be furnished with 
transmitters. The total expense for 
each family for such a group should not 
be beyond $15, after which the annual 
expense will be a mere trifle. 

The electrical revolution is certain not 
to stop with the application to the trans- 
mission of thought. The farmhouse 
may soon be lighted and heated by elec- 
tricity, while cooking will be done by it, 
and done as it never has been done by 
any previous method. According to one 
of the scientific journals, in a French 
commune near Paris, a little village of 
250 inhabitants, the streets are lighted by 
electricity, electric lights are found in 
the church, in all the houses, and even in 
the stables. The farm buildings in the 
neighborhood are as thoroughly furnish- 
ed as those inthe village... The commu- 
nity possesses a large threshing-machine 
run by electric-power, and capable of 
threshing nearly a thousand sheaves of 
grain an hour. Electricity also runs 
pumps, vegetable cutters, and all sorts of 
agricultural machinery. The power is 
derived froma waterfall, such as can be 
found almost anywhere in the Eastern 
States. By combining their interests the 
inhabitants of the commune have made 
electricity illuminate their highways at 
night as thoroughly as the streets of the 
village. Allthis is accomplished at far 
less expense than was necessary under 
the old method of obtaining the meager 
privileges of farm life. It is not yet 
demonstrated that where water-power is 
lacking electricity can be used with suffi- 
cient cheapness to serve the general use 
of the farmer. 

With the changes above noted must 
come others,and a general readjustment 
of farm life. There must be combined 
with agriculture a larger proportion of 
that sort of work which has been classed 
as mechanical and passed over to shops. 
It will be a reaction to the farm life of a 
hundred years ago, when Washington, 
Jefferson and Madison were farmers. 
Then farming meant not only an inde- 
pendent life but self-reliance. On the 
farm was done nearly all that now is 
done in factories. Our farmers must 
learn, and slowly are learning, toconsider 
a shop as mucha part of farm life asa 
barn or stable. In these shops the boys 
can educate their newly found powers, 
and develop their capacity for such work 
as the new applications of science call 
for. A farm shop should not be a nig- 
gardly appurtenance, but a well-warmed 
and large room, where especially winter 
work can be done. Here I would letthe 
boys construct their own machinery, for 
the most part. At least, there must be a 
lathe, work-bench and a chest of tools. 
I believe that we shall soon see the day 
when there will be less outlay in compar- 
atively useless drawing-room bric-a-brac, 
and a larger outlay in machinery. We 
may even see the day when it will be un- 
derstood that for character as well as 
cash,a turning-lathe is more important 
than a piano. 

2. We have also been contending in 
THE INDEPENDENT for some years past 
for an advanced system of education, ad- 
justing itto modern farm life. Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. W. T. Harris, has turned his atten- 
tion in this direction, while our New 
York State Superintendent, Charles H. 
Skinner, is working intelligently and per- 
sistently to the same end. THE INDE- 
PENDENT may congratulate itself on the 
rapid change that it has assisted in bring- 
ing about. Withinthe past two years an 
almost complete series of text-books has 
been published, suitable for the direct in- 
struction of common-school scholars in 
agriculture. Professor Bailey, of Cor- 
nell, has given us ‘‘ Plant-Breeding: A 
Horticulturist’s Rule Book,” and several 
more volumes of equal importance. Pro- 
fessor King has also given us a good book 
enthe Soil, while Professor Voorhees, 
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of the New Jersey Agricultural Col- 
lege, has given us an admirable ‘* Manu- 
al of Agriculture,’’ adapted for school 
use. Besides these we have such authors 
as Professor Shaler, of Harvard; Profess- 
or Waldo, Professor Tarr, of Cornell, and 
Professor Spaulding, giving us geology, 
botany, entomology, chemistry and me- 
teorology in their applied forms,as well as 
physical geography, adapted to the use 
of children on the farms. Our children 
feelthe new impulse. But as we have 
noted in the direction of the shop anen- 
largement of farm life,so again in the 
line of education we must note that 
these books are not only adaptable to 
school life, but equally adaptable to 
home use. I think we shall see, indeed 
we are seeing, a reaction from the entire 
publicity of school life to an increase of 
home intellectual life and home studies. 
I would urge that every one of the books 
suggested above, and many more, be 
made to constitute a part of a farm fam- 
ily library. 

3. The civic progress of the country 
has also marked another revolution for 
agriculture. Rural mail delivery may or 
may not be advisable. It may be found 
that the postal department is already 
overburdened, and that we have under- 
taken too much in the way of communal 
interests. The problem is an open one, 
whether an extension of such services 
will not ultimately add to the financial 
burden ot the people rather than relieve 
them. Self-reliance is the chief signifi- 
cance of agriculture. It has been the 
conservative balance to prevent a slough 
into socialism. But whatever may be 
the conclusion in this direction, the 
farmer is above all others intensely inter- 
ested in the prospective establishment of 
Postal Savings Banks. In Europe the 
largest patrons of these banks have been 
agriculturists. People remote from the 
town comprehend imperfectly the intri- 
cacies of finance, and therefore have a 
tendency to hoard their small savings. 
The Postal Savings Banks will have a 
tendency to call these into circulation, 
and at the same time prevent the distrust 
which is now so common among the la- 
boring classes, and which so readily 
grows into a runupon the banks. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 





Personals. 


THE Commander-in-Chief of the Eng- 
lish fleet on the China station, is Sir 
Edward Hobart Seymour, the son of an 
English clergyman. Since his twelfth 
year he has been connected with the 
navy, and has steadily been promoted 
through the grades to his present rank. 
He fought in the Crimean War, where he 
received the Crimean and other medals 
for his valor. He also wears the Royal 
Humane Society’s medal, for having 
jumped overboard to save a marine, in 
1860, who had fallen into the sea. He 
figured very prominently in the recent 
Jubilee, and it was at that time that he 
was promoted to be K. C. B. 





...-The most talked-of event in Eng- 
lish society has been the recent marriage 
of the daughter of the Earl of Coventry 
to Prince Victor Dhuleep Singh, eldest 
son of the late Maharajah of Lahore. 
There has been considerable opposition 
from the bride’s family to this union, but 
it is said that after the Indian Govern- 
ment agreed to settle a large amount of 
money on her, the family relented. 
Prince Dhuleep’s father was the adopted 
son of the King of the Punjab, and he 
succeeded to the throne after the legiti- 
mate heir was murdered. He reigned 
nominally for six years, and then the 
British Government annexed his country, 
giving him a yearly allowance on condi- 
tion that he would reside in England and 
behave himself; for he was a worthless 
sort of man. The son, however, is said 
to be popular wherever he is known, and 
a man of some ability. 


...-Fuller particulars have just been 
cabled to this country concerning the bar- 
barous treatment inflicted by the Tibe- 
tanson Mr, Landor, the British explorer 
who sought to reach the sacred city of 


‘ 


Lhassa. It will be remembered that he 
was captured with his two faithful Hindu 
servants, after the other members of the 
party had deserted him. He was then 
bound naked to a tree and whipped, 
while his eyes were burned with red-hot 
irons, which were held just close enough 
not to touch the skin, but to wither and 
shrivel the flesh. The Tibetans believe 
this more painful than instantly burning 
outthe eyes. He was bound for hours on 
a rack and twisted and wrenched out of 
all semblance to aman. Then he was 
made to ride eighty miles on a saddle 
full of spikes. He was at the point of 
death, and had lost his reason when rescue 
came. A photograph taken a few hours 
after this shows that his hair was burned 
to the scalp, the beard singed to powder, 
the eyebrows and lashes burned to the 
quick, and the skin lacerated and seamed 
with burns and slashes. 


....A controversy hasarisen in Paris 
as to whether the ashes of Rousseau and 
Voltaire are really buried in the Pan- 
theon, and to set the matter at rest,a 
commission was recently appointed to 
search for the remains. A week or two 
ago the commission repaired to the Pan- 
theon and first opened the wooden tomb 
in the Voltaire vault. Beneath it was an 
oak coffin closed by seventeen nails. 
This was broken open and inside appear- 
ed a wooden chest containing a skeleton, 
somewhat disarranged, with the skull 
separated fromthe trunk. An eminent 
chemist who took part in the search, 
placed the skull im the proper position, 
and all present were struck with the way 
in which the skeleton resembled the fig- 
ure of Voltaire as he was depicted in his 
later years. Even his ‘‘sardonic smirk” 
was believed to be recognizable. The 
Rousseau vault was found to have still 
the plate bearing Rousseau’s name on 
it, altho this was not so in Voltaire’s 
case. Coverings of lead, wood, and again 
lead, had with some trouble to be pierced 
through, which showed that the coffin 
had never before been disturbed. The 
skeleton was then found, the head bent 
alittle forward and the hands clasped 
on the breast. What was mostimportant 
was that the skull bore no trace of frac- 
ture or perforation, so that the story of 
Rousseau blowing out his brains is dis- 
proved. The coffins were closed up, 
and it is now proposed to erect marble 
tombs overthem. 


....Many are the anecdotes told of 
Sir Frank Lockwood, the well-known 
English lawyer, Member of Parliament 
and wit, who has just died. The three 
following are, perhaps, as characteristic 
asany. When he was a grammar-school 
boy he went in for debating quite heav- 
ily. In speaking of the part he took in 
one of these debates, he said: ‘‘ After 
the debate was completed, my old friend, 
Mr. Perkins, the master of the fifth form, 
spoke to me of the speech I had made. 
Mr. Perkins spoke kindly and encoura- 
gingly, but said the speech smelled some- 
what of the lamp. I should venture to 
think it did. It consisted in the main of 
two pages of Kinglake, which I had 
somewhat imperfectly endeavored to com- 
mit to memory.’’ Later, in conversation 
with Professor Allbutt, Sir Frank said: 
‘“‘A man some years ago was up for steal- 
ing a horse. ‘Yours is a very serious 
offense,’ said the judge to him, very 
sternly; ‘fifty years ago it was a hang- 
ing matter.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the prison- 
er, with a certain logical reasonableness, 
‘ fifty years hence it mayn’t be a crime at 
all.’”’ This story relates toa joke made 
at his expense by his Honor Judge Wad- 
dy, Q.C., who while on a circuit would 
sometimes occupy a local Wesleyan pulpit. 
Mr. Lockwood is said to have arranged 
witha few kindred souls to attend a local 
chapel where ‘‘ friend Waddy’’ was to 
lead the service, just to try the effect of 
their combined presence upon their learn- 
ed senior’s nerves. They entered, and 
occupied a front seat under the very nose 
of the lawyer-preacher, who, eying them 
askance, solemnly gave out a hymn, and 
concluded by announcing, ‘‘ after which 
Brother Lockwood will offer prayer.” 
During the singing, however, the learned 
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junior recollected that he had an impor- 
tant engagement elsewhere, which, 


doubtless, saved. both the congregation 
and himself a trying quarter of an hour. 
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& because it’s healthy and nourishing; be- 
sides, it contains a:l the bone. brain, nerve 
nd blood-making elements of the entire 
wheat berry and has none of the objections 
‘to oatmeal or other cereal foods. 
If your grocer does not 
keep it, send us his name 
and your order—we will 
see that you are supplied. 
The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CoO., 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Booklet containing many valu- 
able recipes, free for the asking. 














AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 
The 


-» (,rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 4ist.& 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


¢ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 

*“*HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 
again. 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 





Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, om get your Premium and Special 
Presents. E REAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
. STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 W eaiingten Street, Basten 


iden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 























a _TRAVEL, _ RESORTS, ETC. 
FARE $480, 






All Necessary Expenses Included. 


-H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


ANNOUNCE SEVERAL TOURS TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
anD ITALY 


by the popular Express Steamers of the 


North German Lloyd & Hamburg-American Line 
PROGRAMMES MAILED FREE. 


ALSO 
= Days’ Tour, Italy and Switzerland..........315 00 
S Days’ Tour, Mediterranean countries...... 5:25 00 
iii Days’ Tour, Grand Oriental Tour.......... 875 00 


Departures in January and February. 


Write fer Gaze’s Tourist Gazette—Hundred 
pages—All about foreign travel—POST FREE 


Apply to 
113 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL? 


Southern France and Italy Parties Monthly. 
Tours to the Mediterranean Jan. 15th, Feb. 5th and 26th. 
NILE, EGYPT. PALESTINE. 
Select Party Round the World. 
Send address for Programmes and Tourist Gazette. 
MAILED FREE. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Limited. 


113 BROADWAY, New York. 





ore | BERMUDA, 


48 HOURS by Elegant a weekl 
Frost unknown. Malaria tmpossib 


regaze| WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ ih twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8.S. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S.S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.Y. 
orto A, AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


4 = 
THE WINTER 














BEN Ts 
Chocolate 


Graham 
Waferettes. 


A Toothsome Morsel. 
| Sold by First-Class Grocers. 


7 . MANUFACTURED BY 
THE NEW YORK BISCUIT CO., 
MILTON, MASS. 


FREE! 





Bent’s Cracker Meal Receipt 


| 
| 
| 
Book Sent Free on Request. | 














THE INDEPENDENT 





Registered Trade Mark. 


2,500 Dozen 
Towels 


Are on our counters for our annual 
sale at prices which in many cases 
would scarcely do more than cover 
present import cost. The lot is com- 
posed of Hemmed and Hemstitched 
Huckaback and Fancy Weave goods, 
and every towel in the entire collec- 
tion is guaranteed absolutely pure 
linen. The Hemmed range in price 
from $1.50 to 3.00 and the Hem- 
stitched from $2.40 to 7.50 per doz. 

Our 24-page Booklet telling of the 
special values in Table Linens, Bed 
Linens, Bed Coverings, etc., in our 
annual sale, is mailed free on request. 


dames MeGuteheon & Co. 
“ The Linen Store” 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


tHE INDEPENDENT 1s "printed with “AULT & 
w ‘eng CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
441-447 Pearl Street, New York. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
RRR TS, F008. Bh, WIR. con ceiposccesevccnctssl $25,910,904 83 
CA RBEEATUBS, 0. ccocssccccccccvcepsevscceccs 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CaSsH distributions are paid upon all policies 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrencer 
“and paid-up insurance values to yiten the insurea is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any ‘age sent on appli 
cation to the Company’s Uffice. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRU UL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


AMERICAN 
» FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, 
Eighty- Seventh Annual Statement. 

Cash capital. ..........ceeeceseenceccecseesesens 


$500,000 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1 560,056 
Surplus over all Liabilities............+-+--+++ 465,734 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. &. PIERCE, Secretarv aud Treasurer. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents. 








CONSUIFIPTION. 


What It Is—How it Arises—And How It Is Now 
Treated with Success. 








(Extracts from Dr. Hunter's Sbideares on The Prog- 
ress of Medical Science in Lung Diseases.) 

Following the various forms of Catar- 
rhal and Bronchial disease, which I have 
described, we come next tothat lament- 
able complaint known to everybody un- 
derthe name Consumption. It is greatly 
dreaded by the people because not under- 
stood. By physicians it has for centuries 
been worse treated than any other afflic- 
tion in the long catalogue of human dis- 
ease. 

Formerly all medical schools taught 
and physicians believed Consumption to 
be a disease of the blood and general 
system. This false pathology and the 
false and fatal treatment which they 
based upon it sacrificed millions of pre- 
cious lives. Now it is universally con- 
ceded by the profession that the old the- 
ory was utterly untrue and untenable. 

Forty-five yearsago(1851), I first discov- 
ered Consumption to be a local disease of 
the lungs. In 1852 I published a book on 
it, giving my researches and the grounds 
for my belief. In 1855 I contributed a 
series of articles tothe ‘* Specialist and 
Journal of Diseases of the Chest,” of 
which I was then Editor, contending that 
the local theory was the only true 
doctrine of the disease, and the local 
treatment the only one that opened up 
any promise of its cure. 

Had my views been then received and 
my discoveries accepted by the profes- 
sion, as they should have been, all the 
sufferings and premature deaths by Con- 
sumption since caused by false doctrine, 
heresy and empiricism might have been 
averted. 

Unfortunately for science and human- 
ity physicians, as did the Israelites of 
old, rejected the truth, and for forty 
years continued to flounder in the wilder- 
ness of error—from 1851 to 1891. Like 
Ephraim, they were wedded to their 
idols and remained steadfast to their de- 
lusions. 

In 1891 all this was happily changed 
for the better. The theory taught by 
me in 1851 was proved and accepted by 
the leading teachers and authorities of 
medicine throughout the civilized world, 
asthe ‘*'ONLY LIRUE” doctrine of the 
disease, and since then has been taught 
in all medical colleges and incorporated 
into all text-books for the instruction of 
students of medicine. 

Thus after centuries of opposition and 
denial, the LOCAL NATURE and GERM 
ORIGIN of Consumption is recognized 
and becomes the established doctrine of 
medical science. It is now conceded that 
no Consumption can arise without the 
tubercle bacillus, a poisonous germ of 
the air, gets into the lungs to produce it. 

As the germs that cause Consumption 
first act locally upon the lungs, and the 
disease which they produce has its seat 
in the lungs, it follows that it is alwaysa 
local germ disease of that organ. Itis 
an axiom of medical science that local 
diseases require local treatment for their 
cure, and all past clinical experience 
teaches that no germ disease was ever 
yet cured without specific germicides ap- 
plied directly to the germ infected parts. 

To cure any bronchial or lung disease 
local treatment must be applied, and this 
can only be done by introducing medi- 
cated air, gas or vapor into the tubes and 
cells by inhalation. 

To effect the cure of Consumption we 
must kill and expel the germs and heal 
the ravages they have inflicted in the 
lungs. The air must therefore carry 
germicidal antiseptics and healing reme- 
dies to act directly on the germs and 
seat of the disease, or no cure will result. 
When properly administered this treat- 
ment always arrests the lung disease. 
If it be deeply rooted the progress may 
not always be rapid, but the cure of Con- 
sumption under it is as certain as is the 
cure of other serious maladies by proper 
treatment. 

I some years ago discovered, and am 
now using with great success, germicidal 
inhalants, under which no form of germ 
life can live. They are introduced by in- 
struments, which medicate the air the 
patient breathes. Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Chronic Pneumonia and Consumption 
are arrested, broken up, and radically 
cured by them. 

(To be continued.) 
(Signed) ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 
. 117 West 45th St., 
Jan. 17th, 1898. New York. 

NoTeE.—Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who are interested will receive a copy of 
Dr. Hunter’s book free, by applying to 
him as above.—Adv. 


LAUREL ... PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 


NOW OPEN. 
HORACE PORTER, Manager. 











January 20, 1898 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician’s Standpoint. 





WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
SITEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


A CALENDAR CLOCK 


which will keep splendid time 
and shows the correct date in 
bold legible type is what we 
offer. Prices run from $12.80 
up, and wekeep all grades 
and styles. Also Church 
and School Clocks, Bell-ring- 
ing Clocks, Electric Clocks, 
and Tile and Frying-pan 
Clocks. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 28. 


The = Clock Improvement Co. 


Dept. 2, 49 9 Dey ‘St. »New York. 


WHEN 


Youcall at your Bicycle 
Dealer’s to examinz his 
98 models, ask to see the 


Vim “Serrate 


Tread” Tire, 


—the new one for 98, 
If he doesn’t happen to 
have one, tell him he’s 
not up to date. 
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Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


Factories at Cambridgeport. 
Stores at 
Boston. Chicago. New York. Denver. 
San Francisco. Toronto. Cleveland. 
London, England. Montreal. Winnepeg. 


Clean Hot Water 


is as essential for health—whether 
used for washing or cooking—as clean 
coid water. 





Galvanized iron is used 
for range boilers, because the first cost 
ischeap. But it soon rusts inside, and 
the rough surface catches and holds 
the sediment. Afterthat your boiler 
The 
Seamless Drawn 
Copper Range Boilers are tinned in- 
side. They will never foul, and you 
always have clean water. Is not that 
worth the extra first cost ?. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbary, Conn. 
Booklet sent on request. 


will never give clean hot water. 
‘‘Brown Bro.’s”’ 








Tue Inperpenpent Prgss, New York. 








